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—like oranges’ 


drink QRANGE-CRUSH 


Ice Crea m Soda is unusually delicious made with 
Orange-Crush. Order at any fountain—or at home put 
ice cream in a glass and pour a bottle of Orange-Crush 
over it. Ask your physician about the purity and whole- 
someness of genuine Ward’s Orange-Crush. It is a blend 
of orange oil, orange juice and citric acid obtained from 
the actual fruit, purest sugar and carbonated water. 
Ward’s Lemon-Crush and Lime-Crush are companion 
drinks. Always have a case of each in your home. 


cAt fountains or in bottles 


Guaranteed under all pure food laws, federal and 
state. Send for free booklet, ‘‘How the ‘Crushes’ 


Are Made.’ Contains valuable entertainment hints. 





Prepared by Orange-Crush Co. Plant and Laboratories,Chicago. Research Laboratory, Los Angeles 
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Sit here and watch 
the world 


go by A 


E all surely remember that when the 


tain wouldn't come to Mahomet, he forth- York winter. The director of the Chicago Opera com- 
with journeyed to the mountain And pany—Maestro Mary—she spends the evening casting 
isn’t it like that with the world: you find it~ the spell of Thais or Monna Vanna over an audience— __ riman. 


won't come to you and so, if finally, 


and taste the full flavor of its varied life, you have, 


to leave your accustomed niche and visit it? 
That is, unless you have the good fortune to 
be a reader of McCall's, for then, each month, 
you find coming to you, if not the great world 
itself, at least, then, a fine, full-rounded mi 
crocosm of it—the world in miniature, but com- 
plete in design and content. 

Nor is this any casual circumstance, for it is 
the clear plan of the Editor to see to it that all 
those who live on McCall Street shall live at the 
very corner of Main Street, where they may sit 
and watch the world go by. This page, and all 
those following, shall be devoted to this accom- 
plishment. 

We definitely purpose from now on to make 
the readers of McCall’s feel, each month, that 
they are standing upon that famous magic rug 
of the Arabian Nights and are being transported 
about the globe, able to look through the roofs 
of the houses and to hear and to see, although 
unseen, the lives of many persons of many lands 

Our readers will live over, with these ar- 
rayed heroes and heroines, their rich romances 
in far-away places under strange stars, as they 
turn the pages of some wonderful love-story we 
are printing; perhaps on the following pages 
they will find themselves deep in the veriest 
home-town chronicle of “the girl next door.” 

Again our readers will find that some famous 
personage of contemporary life is writing a real 
chronicle of “things truly lived” for McCall’s— 
so there will be news as well as story—life and 
romance—crammed into these pages that will 
grow more and more fascinating as the months 
go by. 

If you will read this number of our magazine, 
as you sit here at the busy corner of McCall and 
Main Streets, beginning with this page, whereon 
are noted the interesting things that some of the 
famous and interesting women of the world have 
been doing this month, and will continve through 
to the final Curtain Call, we feel you will have 
the sensation, unlike Mahomet, of having sat 
still and seen the whole world go by—without, 
indeed, having once stirred from your easy-chair! 
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HE Health Commissioner of New York 
City has announced that there is no harm 
in proper corsets 

This is no news to most women. Even Venus 
de Milo, if she went unstayed, would have to 
spend much time on the tennis court to keep her 
figure supple. 

To the modern woman, more lithe, more 
athletic than the helpless lady of past genera- 
tions, corseting has become a problem in design 
rather than in steel structure. 

The armor-clad age—thank heaven—is gone 


McCall's will not knowingly insert advertisements 
from other than reliable firms. Any advertise- 
ment found to be otherwise should be reported 
immediately to THE McCALL COMPANY 


Entered as second-class matter at tye New York, 
N. Y., Post Office, August 5, 1897. * alten A 1921, 
by The McCall Company.~ All rights reserved. 
Published monthly by THE McCALL COMPANY, 
McCall Building, 236-250 West 37th Street, 
New York, N. Y 
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moun- MN: GARDEN has taken the monotony out of a New 





”. McCall Street 
Is Main Street 


© second richest person in the United States, accord- 


ing to the income-tax statistics announced by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, is a woman—Mrs. E. H. Har- 
Her income is a mere four million or so a year, 


you and then romps behind scene to berate the stage carpenter proving that a woman can manage the money her husband 
want to see its beauties and its strangenesses, for hammering fortissimo. The ancients had to build pyra- made as well as make it herself. Four million is a large in 


at last, mids to prove their glory. This generation has Mary Garden. come 


ABOUT MOTHERS’ DAY 
By Zona Gale 


Author of “Friendship Village” and “Miss Lulu Bett” 


OTHERS themselves have a strangely small part to 
play in Mothers’ Day. It is a pedestal day for m other, 
when her children bring, if not garlands, then potted 

plants and hot-house flowers and spring blossoms. 

Isn’t there something for mothers to do on Mothers’ 
Day? May not Mothers’ Day mean to mothers something 
quite as lovely and stimulating as it means to their children? 

For example: To mothers of younger children the day 
might be examination day in home government. Of all the 
brands of democracy for which the world is to be made 
safe, the home is likely to have the smallest share. Mothers 
loath to believe it should look at the sentences below and 
see if they have ever heard them or said them: 

“Do this because mama tells you to.” 

“Do as mama tells you and say no more about it. Don’t 
let me have to speak to you again.” 

“Mind mama. No, don’t ask any questions—just mind 
mama.” 

All these are essentially autocratic utterances. The in- 
sistence on blind obedience is as autocratic as in the govern- 
ment. Yet many an American home continues to nurse its 
dual monarchical system with no consciousness that we 
repudiated politically in 1776 that which is still practised 
domestically in 1921; and that government of the home for 
the home must be reasonably administered in the home, as 
in the nation. Just as the people must know the whys and 
wherefores of the laws if they are to respect them, so the little 
people must know the whys and wherefores of their laws. 
Mother is the Beloved Interpreter. But not the dictator. 

Therefore, if mother is to remain beautifully on her 
pedestal in time to come, she ought rather to have taught 
her children not obedience to her, but obedience to truth. 

Motherhood is at once the most exquisitely unselfish and 
the most potentially autocratic of all relationships. On 
Mothers’ Day the exquisitely unselfish alone is remembered 
by the “children.” On Mothers’ Day mother may look 
down from her pedestal and meditate on the varying inter- 
pretations of democratic domestic living. 
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for one family—but it must be nice to be able to 


replenish the dinner-set and have a new hat as 
often as one likes, without putting a crimp into 
the quarterly payment on the mortgage. 
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OMEN marry for a variety of reasons 
“A young German-Baltic lady,” adver- 


tises an Esthonian paper, “with large 
dowry, wishes to marry young Englishman” so 
that his citizenship will provide her a passport 
to London where she wishes—mayhap—to pur- 
chase some new frocks. Well, it’s hard on the 
young man, but sometimes those who marry to 
reach the frontier fall in love to celebrate a fif- 
tieth anniversary. 


ITTY O'SHEA PARNELL died the other 
day in London. His love for her ruined 
the career of Charles Stuart Parnell, when 
the scandal of a divorce snatched Home. Rule 
away from Ireland. Well, Ireland is still in tur 
moil. If Parnell hadn’t loved Kitty—whosc 
letters make her out a rather tiresome woman 
Ireland might be as satisfactorily comfortable as 
Canada, today. We wonder what Parnell will 
say when he meets Kitty in the other world 
Was she worth the candle? 
e 
AST is no longer East. The harem is dis- 
appearing, dispatches say. The high cost of 
bonbons, and the increasing independence 
of women, make it impossible for the Pasha to 
keep up the harem. Emancipation is working its 
deadly work, and the lovely creatures, refusing 
to spend their afternoons by the purling foun- 
tain, go down-town to the movies. 
Is the seraglio to lose its mystery ? 
Will Stamboul become as unromantic as 
Brooklyn Heights? 


y 


opened a department of domestic science for 

men 

This is revolutionary, but is it wise? The 
man who understands the art of the floating 
island will give woman a higher place in history 
than he who has never burned toast or scram 
bled eggs 

But woman’s last superiority over man is 
threatened. What wife will, moreover, bear with 
her husband’s endless boasting of how he made 
the angel-cake? Let husbands cook with the 
Boy Scouts—but never in the kitchen. 


—The Editor. 


agence ye women State College has just 


If your magazine wrapper is stamped “ EXPIRES,” 
your subscription expires with this copy. Send 
your renewal within ten days, so you will not 
miss the next number 


All subscriptions are stopped promptly 
at expiration unless renewed. 


Should you change your address, please give four } 
weeks’ notice. Give your old address as well as 

your new address, and, if possible, the date you 
subscribed 
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The Newly 


Famous 


Willa Cather has been build- (Right) The tears used to 
ing herself a solid reputation flow in the Metropolitan 
ever since her first story Opera House when Lucrezia 
Bori sang. Three years ago 
she lost her voice. This year 

it came back in its glory 












fifteen years ago. Today she 
gets good marks in the 
American Literature class 














(Left, below) Gilda Varesi, the 
temperamental star in Enter (Right, below) Claire Sheri- 
Madame, came into fame this dan, the beautiful English 
sculptress, who invaded 
soviet Russia looking for 


models. She found them 


winter. Her past was mostly 
hard work and disappoint- 
ment before she,arrived 












Gigi Barsani 


Marceau 


- SM GF 
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Fame is Mary Garden's middle name. Rolling up her sleeves 
this winter, she became Director-general of the Chicago 
Opera Company 


Standiford 


Siudios 


(Gly didticntbs: «25 A they 


Judge Florence Allen of the Court 
of Common Pleas for the district of 
Cleveland, is the first woman to sit 
in a court of general jurisdiction 
since Deborah the Biblical feminist 


“25 
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Mahe Short 
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Paul Thompson 
Miss Alice Robertson was perfectly 
satished running a cafeteria in Okla- 
homa, but Congress called her. All 


life is sacrifice! 


_ _ 7 a >] _ . r - - ‘ m . 
Evangeline Adams, astrologer, is consulted on The managers laughed at Carol McComas, who wanted a role in Miss Lulu 


She claimed before a Rett hat, your pretty face! Lulu is a plain girl.’ So Carol yanked 


‘ , | le ahe f } , . 
New York judge, that she aig not a fortune-teller back her hair, put on gingham—and made art. Beauty has a right to brains 
but a scientist Claim sustained 


everything under the stars. 
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“But are your pans close enough to the fire ?” 
Yes, because its heat that does the cooking” 








drives that clean, intense heat directly against the pan.” 


Clad in a big blue-and-white check- 
ed apron, science stepped into the 
kitchen one day. It frowned at 
the sooty pans, sniffed at the dis- 
agreeable odor of unburned kero- 
sene and declared: “All this is 
unnecessary.” 

Then science went back to the 
laboratory and worked until it pro- 
duced the New Perfection stove; 
the stove that three million women 
use and endorse today. 

The Long Blue Chimney 
The Long Blue Chimney — the 
famous feature of the New Perfec- 
tion—keeps the 


“And that Long Blue Chimney gets all the heat out 
of every drop of kerosene—burns it up clean—then 








Why Three Million Use 
New Perfections 

“Clean heat’s the thing’”—the frst 
thing—one lcoks for in a stove. 
The three million users have founc 
that the New Perfection gives just 
the right heat for every kind of 
cooking—clean, steady, dependable 
heat. 


And what a comfort to find an oil 
stove that lights and heats instantly! 
A touch of the match and the flame 
responds—— quick as a dog to its 
master’s whistle. There is no 
dallying—-no waiting for a 
flame to generate. 





cooking pan away 
from the flame for 
very good rea- 
sons. The chim- 
ney provides just 





the space needed 








A Quick. Start 
and a Steady 
Flame 
The Long Blue 


Chimney makes 








to allow every 
drop of the kero- 
sene to burn up 
into c/ean intense heat. None is 
wasted as soot or smoke. And 
picture the housewife’s relief to be 
rid of these disagreeable things! 

At the same time, the Long Blue 
Chimney makes a strong draught 
—sends the heat, quivering-hot, 
up against the cooking pan. It hits 
the bottom of the cooking utensil 
with full force, and starts immediate 
operations upon the food inside! 


\ long chimney on an oil stove is just as necessary 
for a clean, hot flame as a long glass lamp chimney 
is to secure a clean bright light 


that speedy, steady 
flame possible. 
When the flame 
is once set, if stays set and goes 
steadily about its work—providing 
plenty of clean heat that cooks 
anything. 


The local dealer will gladly dem- 


onstrate the New Perfection for’ 


you. Or send to us for a copy of 
the New Perfection booklet. The 
New Perfection Stove is not com- 
plete without a New Perfection 
Oven and Warming Cabinet. 



































You'll Like 
Aladdin Utensils Too— 
They brighten the kitchen and 
lighten the work. Two are 
shown on this stove—and there's 
an Aladdin shape for every 
kitchen need. Ask your dealer, 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 


Also makers of 









Made b f 
THE CLEVELAND | PERFECTION 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. [, Oi] Heaters and 
7303 PLATT AVE. CLEVELAND. OnIO ALADDIN 





Mode in Conade by 


TE PERFECTION STOVE CO LTD SARNIA om Cooking Utensils 








Branches in Principal Cities 
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Serve unusual desserts 


it’s as easy as serving the same 






things day after day. 













You w 

Should you bake pies ina the few fundamental rules which govern each branch 
rene , ‘ ” 

hot or cool ovens of cookery You can’t fail to have ““good luck’’ if 


you know and follow these rules 


ouldn’t hesitate to try new desserts if you knew 













For instance, in pastry making the selection of the 


rk Marion Ha proper shortening is important It must be rich, or 
Ser - oy 8 +f a the pastry will be tough It must be delicate, or the 
Ni a iat din Seats ‘Wik die crust will have a greasy taste that will detract from 

ws it re successful co the true Havor of the custard or fruit filling. It should 

, and gives xclusive recipes, be of vegetable origin, since vegetable shortening is 
and a com) rm manne Won oe more digestible than shortening derived from the fat 
evi € yea ca 


ot animals. 












I-xpert cooks use Crisco for pastry because it answers 


yu | istrate uC opy 

; : in We a Sieh tain all these requirements. It is 100% rich—the richest 
copy { Y, tamp Write shortening that can be made. It contains no salt, no 
now, to Sect I Dept ' moisture, no adulterants, no preservatives. It is 
a ; - > » am ; a : simply the solidified cream of first quality vegetable 


oll It is pure, W hite, tasteless, odorless as deli- 
cate and digestible as shortening can be 









Lhe Crisco cookbook 
little knacks that will enable you to make perfect pies 


will teach you all the other 












and pastries, cakes, desserts, and biscuits, the first 
time youtry. Send for it (see special offer to the left), 
. follow its instructions, and you'll find you can make 
unusual desserts like Rhubarb Fanchonettes as easily 
as you now make ordinary rhubarb pie! 


RHUBARB FANCHONETTES — a delightful 

: new combination of rhubarb and orange in a 

: . Crisco pastry case. One of 615 exclusive rec- 
ipes given in ‘“‘A Calendar of Dinners.” See 
special offer above. 
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Mrs. Coolidge’s 100% American Meal 


Qn, . peo 
ese = New Second Lady of the Land Tells How to Cook «asa 3 
ra the Perfect Sunday Dinner i 


By Agnes Burke 
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MERICA may be the baby among na- 
tions, but it is not too young to 
have its oracles. Particularly its 
women oracles—its wise women in 
high places. I found this truth 
out for myself when I went to see 
the new Second Lady of the Land, Mrs. Cal- 
vin Coolidge, who, for the next four years, 
as wife of the new Vice-President, will main- 
tain the beloved American tradition that the 
elected leaders of democracy remain truly 
representative of American simplicity. 

That was what I wanted to think about 
Mrs. Coolidge when I went to see her, and I 
came away from her more than assured. The 
very theme of her conversation was a test of 
her sincerity. For the subject she elected to 
discuss was the Importance of Good Ameri- 
can Housekeeping—100% American house- 
keeping. 

The great common experience of women 
the nation over is housekeeping. Sometimes 
you think it doesn’t matter particularly when 
life seems an endless chain of meals to be 
prepared, dishes to be washed, children to 
feed, when men and children seem nothing 
but destructive armies lined up to attack the 
















OUSEKEEP- 
ing is as im- 
portant to a 


healthy society 
as good gov 





Mrs. Coolidge Writes 










































I can manage my 
job. I 
suit, entirely, the 
New England tra- 
dition, 


wouldn't 


because I 












“but the good housekeeper is nearer the 
throne. She is indispensable, and although, 
Yankee tradition has been dimmed, she is 
not lost. It is precisely because she is indis- 
pensable that she cannot be lost. Her own 
important réle is as valuable to America’ as 
our traditional ideals of human liberty, of 
free speech. For what use are liberty and 
free speech if one goes home to a badly or- 
dered house and an ill cooked dinner ?” 

Mrs. Coolidge was knitting as she talked 
She bent her head over one of those intri- 
cate, mathematical computations which go 
with the making of a woolen sock before she 
went on. 

“I do not feel,” she said, “that I should 
speak officially, to all sorts of women, about 
housekeeping, which is, after all, such an in- 
dividual problem. You cannot lay down 
rules for the American housewife. Every 
housekeeper in America faces a different 
problem. So much depends upon where one 
lives, and what one’s husband earns, whether 
he receives a flat salary, or has 2 professional 
income, whether the kitchen is modern, 
whether one must keep house for four or 
eight. Oh, every home and every kitchen is 





ernment. It is 
more difficult now 
because sO many 
women are ab- 
sorbed in interests 


am too unrigid. | a problem in itself. You cannot theorize 
work out my own strictly for the housekeeper.” 

methods rather I asked her if she thought the old New 
than follow the * England tradition still applicable to the solu 
route of my an- tion of some of our modern problems of 


This Article and 
Menu for McCall’s 


puddings and the soups and the pies prepared 
by the weary arms of women. Do not for | 

















one moment feel abused, useless, or unim- 
portant in a world where so many women 
seem to be out in the world earning money 





and having a good time. The Second Lady } in the outside d _ cestors : living. 

of the Land has corroborated and amplified | world. Yet good housekeeping was _The most important thing, I | “Yes, it is still sound,” she said. “And 

to me all our beliefs in the fundamental im- never so necessary. Thrift in the think, is a balanced diet. A diet ad- despite the change in the ways of living, and 

portance of the American housekeeper kitchen will do much to bring back justed to your family can be at- the new type of housekeeper and home which 
more comfortable society we tained not by elaborate research but | 


When I met Mrs. Coolidge, a few days the the modern world has forced upon us, I think 


prior to the inauguration, at a famous hotel, knew before the war. I believe in by a little careful study of food | | it endures. People in cities do not realize, 
perched high on the side of Sunset Mountain the value of each individual woman values. I have never pampered my | | but up in Massachusetts and in Vermont, 
at Asheville, North Carolina, overlooking the who does her own monotonous family—not merely because we where I have lived, I know scores of women 


couldn’t afford it, but because it’s 
not good for them. We have had 


housework. Now I do not boast of 


who keep house as thriftily as our grand 
myself as a perfect housekeeper. But 


encircling range of Blue Ridge Mountains, I 
mothers. 





found exactly the kind of woman one likes to 
think of as representatively American. That 
term is a carelessly used one, yet has its 
meaning. There is not—thank Heaven—in 
America an insurmountable barrier between 
the people and their chosen leaders. Kings 
and princes somehow are expected to be dif- 
ferent from the common people. But presi- 
dents and vice-presidents and the like have a 
harder row to hoe, because democracy is a 
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plain, substan 
tial food, and 
I take care to 
proportion it— 
the things good 
alike for a 
brain worker, 
like my hus- 
band, and for 


Somehow, although I kept house 
in New England, I can’t call myself a strictly 
typical New England housekeeper according 
tc the ‘standards of that school. I have al- 
ways had some help—usually one reliable 
woman. 

“My husband’s career has made so many 
demands upon me that I have had to leave 
the home and its management to this hired 
housekeeper. I have left it to her without 


’ , 

hard master to satisfy. Its pets must con- 4 WV £: Ps — two “ any hesitation or fear. In the fifteen years 
tinue to make good, and its respect is a tty im ae © ie of my marriage, I have only had two women 
perilous thing to keep. Its favorites must A tae ~ oe work for me. The first one stayed nine 
possess intensified, inherently, all the funda- l n ag P ee years, the second is still with me after five 
mental virtues of the average man and ly ad / Jf } ; 2 te Hi oe Dag years. My two children were small then, 
woman—honesty, simplicity and strength. eto wg § Ain Prot + ce and although I knew what was done, I had 

Mrs. Coolidge impressed me as a woman } i pb lft the to turn over much of the actual work to 
of these fine qualities—and more. She isstilla An 4 / VP Se ee ee A ‘. a eat her. For the short time between the first 
young woman, tall, slender, attractive, with / at ote “ ae } is the i servant and the second, I was alone, and I 
masses of black hair, and a freshly colored, / diliaaies 7 ne" managed. Perhaps I am a New England 
ruddy complexion. Her eyes are grayish | J, ae YQy-7 { the adapts housekeeper by inheritance, for I found that 
blue, eyes whose frank, unaffected directness ae itis. of the when I had to make bread, I could do it. I 
has not flickered because of prominence or ee Py Pre set up the bread mixer, and Tan out to the 
position or publicity. Her values have not | i ——we a . neighbors and asked for advice; and I suc 


changed; they haven’t needed to. They are 
sound enough to serve even in that dangerous 
place, the top of the world 


PIE FP Pattie Sattadl! 2 AM 
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housekeeper 
Although she 
has been freed 
from drudgery 


ceeded in making good bread—nct perfect, 
but good enough for anyone. 
“You cannot really compare the old 


When things go badly with the world, I / ey Se housekeeping with the new, because the ap- 
sai s. Coolidge » sachers ; . y / “he oF yliances that lighten the housekeeper’s work 
said - Mrs. Coolidge, the —— gle | ( yer par J law devices, has I a gets = “ oe ~ ky _ 

atc , ‘ ¢ “Try “Te 7 2 ‘inal 2 ¢ o Tr, » 2lectric ) 
prophets turn to woman and cry out, it ; yy gained citizen- < athe the | clect ) 
your fault? Are you doing your full duty? a) i —w 2 chin saseies canned goods, the larger variety of healthful 
Have you forsaken the old New England tra- ee an OL Then ' Pp, . food in the market—all of these things have 


dition ?”’ Our grandmothers, they say, never 
kept house in this careless fashion. They 
speak of the passing away of thrift, and the 
vanishing of the woman who was priestess in 
her kitchen and whose economical and con- 
scientious management did so much to lay 
the sure foundations of American life. She 
is no longer visible in the cities, the suburbs, 
and the mill-towns. In her place is a careless 
young housewife who connects Saturday night, 
not with the beans and brown bread of her 
ancestors, but with canned goods off the 
pantry shelf and a hasty exit to the movies. 

According to Mrs. Coolidge, it isn’t as 
bad as all that. “The movies have their place 
and so have the canned goods,” she said; 
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This is a reproduction of 
the Sunday dinner menu 
Mrs. Coolidge wrote out 
on her private note-paper 
for our readers. 
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sions, and out- 
side interests, I 
think the home 
is still her pri- 
mary responsi 
bility. And she 
will, I feel sure, 
live up to it. 
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converted what was once a drudgery into a 
pleasant art. Our grandmothers did mam 
moth tasks, but they were pioneers in a 
frontier country, and their lives had none of 
the complexities of today’s women. I think 
that the good housekeeper today is not neces 
sarily a woman who puts up so many hun 
dreds of cans of this or that, so many jars 
of assorted preserves, but rather a woman 
who has solved her own individual house 
keeping problem so as to release to herself 
the greatest possible amount of time for living 

“Modern housekeeping, after all, sets a 
woman free; gives her leisure to dwell out in 
the world as women must today, since they 
have become citizens.” 
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X HEARD A SHOUT I A THE 
k ha Passe t lit I 
ndet ta re of time 
but I had never rea notice y 
it | e) t is awa 
I I ind irk Itror the ea 
For one thing WW wer ( 1 
ing up and down the ragged coast or poundir 
back from one of the tarther islands or t 
open sea; fishing, perhay or occupied—I with my tryin 
to put on canvas what was ever escapu me: the sweep of 
the seas, the whirl of upflung fa {f spume against t 
rocks, the blue-black woods with the sun behind then li 
the earlier days of the summer, when our acquaintance wa 
new, Cap’n Asa plainly showed that he idered paintit 
i queer thing to occupy a mar ink it were a matter ol 
covering the sides of a boat; but after ul weeks spent it 
that wise together he id it a ta ised t I 
. hi { er believed it 
I l { | t tim i 
he vhen I t i »bserved the g 
t pa ir ven ! Ik 
l er of ter wi ing in the 
il t t n | r whe t 
‘ the { » n pla 1 
ewe ‘ t iter Tt up i t 
late rT I icked \ A ( Phe I iW 
the hi r I b t 
inting ray in t ird i I 
old We wer kt hor Ww re 
t rocks came \ \ m3 ee a 
I tl a \ i wit ne ha 
at her eyes to sl t I She waved he 
int na wer to 4 Asa i A vere so near that 
l ike out t nne ‘ r W kindly 
erene, round of f and ripen ike a winter apple 
Pretty nice little place, tha I said Never seemed to 
e it betore 
\ he ade it | t Cap'n Asa agreed She w 
I nodded I ks that sort The k of woman a ! 
ild safely tie t« Sate anchorage 
Asa gave me a queer »k Funny you should say ju 
that he uid I asked him why, but got nothing further 
from him at the tin That w ever his way, and I knew 
I should get the story, if story there was, sooner or later 
I thought no more about it all until the day the schooner 
ame in. I had heard men talking of her being due; three 
years she had been awa When she was sighted bevond 
East Light, the neighborhood began to turn out; by the time 
i got down to the wharf everve woman and child in the 
place, and about every man, seemed to be there, waiting 
The men were watching tl hip come in, speculating as te 
her catch and fortune; the children were excited and curious 
but the women were grave and tremulous or else unwont 
edly quiet, with eves that w 1 i feared 
I wanted to watch the women’s fa ind found a perch 
on a high pile At last the ship came within hail; at last 
he came up to the whart Shouts and glad calls, questions 
and swift replies passed back and forth from wharf to ship 
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MINUTE MRS. PRENTICE WAS IN HER HUSBAND'S ARMS. I HEARD HER CRY, “I WANT TO GO HOME!” 


-LET THE ANCHOR HOLD!- 


Edith 


ILLUSTRATED BY EDGAR WITTNACK 


n reaching hands, and men pouring down into waiting 
n ind children recognized and made much of. Safe they 
vere, every man of them, this voyage, and the catch had 
ide a record 

He i Tartar to sail under, old Dick is, but he brings 

home,” said Cap'n Asa, as he joined me for our home 
ird climb, two or three hours later. By that time the 
arf was deserted. We had seen the last man leave the 
hip and turn into the telegraph office near the water-front 

That was him, went in there,” said the captain. “Quite a 

ure of a man, ain't he?” 

I agreed; I had watched his huge form towering above 
every other, and thought I had never seen such magnificence 
of human vigor. He must have been well toward sixty, but 

sea had given him none of the grizzled appearance that 

ight have been expected. His hair and beard were still 
black, and I knew intuitively that his eyes were black, too 

Quite a figure of a man, indeed. I laughed 
I could well believe he’s had a sweetheart in every port,” 


AP’N ASA threw me a swift look. “Funny you should 
ay that,” he said, as he had said before. Somehow 


the saving of it twice made me remember the woman 


of the gray cottage, and while we climbed the hill I wondered 
whether the connection was real 
I was soon to know At the last turn of the road I 


looked back, and saw the man climbing rapidly after us, so 
rapidly that his long strides would speedily overtake us, as 
they did; and a bit farther on, as we came in sight of a little 
footpath that went off toward the cliff, I saw her standing 
here, waiting 

There she is,” said Cap'n Asa. “She always waits for him.” 

Another moment, and we saw their meeting—the meet 
ing after a three years’ parting. He dropped the bundle he 
id under his arm, and laughed aloud; but the woman 
smiled. Then I understood; they wanted their meeting to be 
here, at the end of the path, not on the crowded wharf 

‘So! It’s there he comes to anchor!” I said, as they 
turned off into the woods side by side, making for the 
flower-decked cottage under the cliff 
“Tt is that,’ said Cap’n Asa; and this is the simple tale 


The way I come to know so much about it, I worked for 
her father from the time I was ten. She was five or six years 
older than me; I thought there wasn’t anybody like her 
You know how a lad will set his heart on a girl that much 
older. There were three girls in the family; she was the 
plain one The others were what folks called beauties. I 








used to be downright jealous for Mary be- 
cause all the young fellers used to come to see 


arnard Delano — issih zsisics se slcome't a 


dozen of either of ‘em, though she never 
seemed to guess it herself. Susan got married 
first, but that didn’t seem to make much dif 
ference in the number o’ young folks up to the 
house every night and Sundays. Jessie, the 
youngest one, was always the most popular, anyway. They 
hadn't any mother since before I went to work for ‘em. But 
the old man was strict with 'em—psalm-singing sort, he was 
dreadful religious. One law he laid down, and saw ‘twas 
kept, too. Not a feller could come to the house Sundays 
that hadn’t been to church in the morning. Until Dick Wait 
come along. That’s him—Handsome Dick, they called him, 
and the name fitted him all right 
The old man had his eye on him from the first. “What's 
that Wait doing here?” he asked, first time he come. “I 
don’t like him. You tell him to keep away.” 


ESS tossed her head, and Handsome Dick kept comin’ 

right along; the old man wasn’t around much. I guess I 

was the first one sensed how things were, even before 
Mary herself did; but ‘twasn’t long before she begun to 
bloom, the way a girl does when she knows a man’s set on 
her. I was glad, and I was sorry, too. I knew more about 
him than they did, any of ‘em, for all I was nothing but a 
kid. Plenty of talk there was about him, always down at 
the wharf and the store, where I used to go evenings when 
I could slip away; and none of it was what you might call 
fit for a boy’s ears, either. Always hitched up with some 
woman's, his name was. He'd jilted two girls that had a 
right to think he was going to marry ‘em; and there was a 
married woman whose husband would ha’ killed him, I guess, 
if he’d known, which he didn’t, being a sea-faring man him- 
self. But it was well known that Mary’s father, old man 
Hardy, was God-fearing and kept his girls strict. I never 
did make out whether the tales had got to them—until the 
time it all come out 

A Sunday night it was, summer, and the moon up 
Jessie and some other girls and a lot o’ young fellers were 
on the porch, and Mary was sitting back in the shadows, as 
usual. And Handsome Dick was there, not far from Mary 

Old man Hardy come up the hill from prayer-meeting and 
stopped at the porch to look ‘em over, same’s he always did. 
It was a joke among the young fellers, but it wasn’t any 
joketohim. That night he spied Dick Wait, and he walked up 
to him and says, “I didn’t see you at church this morning.” 

A couple o’ the girls laughed; it was a good joke to them, 
for nobody ever had seen Dick Wait inside a church. But 
Wait spoke for himself, polite enough. “I wasn’t at church,” 
he said. “I never go to church.” 

Mary got up to her feet, and she says, sort o’ pleading, 
“Father!” 

But the old man didn’t pay any attention to her. He 
raised his hand toward young Wait. “You get out o’ here,” 
te said. “I'll not have a Godless roisterer about my place. 
You get out and stay out! You hear?” 
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Wait laughed, kind of easy. “I don’t go to church,” said 
he, “but I think I remember something about Pharisees and 
sinners,” said he 

“Father!” said Mary again; but the old man turned to 
Jessie, and shook his fingers like he was preaching. “I won't 
do violence on the Sabbath Day,” said he, “though I'd like 
to kick him out o’ here. But if I ever hear of you speaking 
to this rascal again, I'll turn you out o’ the house! And | 
keep my word-——-you know that!” 

Jess was on her feet, too—they all were, by that time 
“Tell that to Mary,” said she. “It’s Mary he comes to see, 
not me!” 

The old man turned on Mary; seemed like he was struck 
dumb, for nobody had ever thought of Mary’s having any- 
body after her. But Mary just gave a little cry, like, and 
first thing we knew she had run down the steps and off to 
the woods And before anybody could think of a 
thing to say, Dick Wait was gone, too, the same way she took 


F course the party wasn’t long in breaking up. The 
old man and Jessie waited up until Mary come back, 
more’n an hour later. I saw her coming across the 
moonlight, and I could hear what they said through the open 
windows—course I wasn’t going to miss anything, not at 
my age 
The old man stood up as Mary got to the porch. “What 
you got to say for yourself?” he asked; and his voice wasn’t 
pleasant, either. All trembling, like, it 
was, with what he was holding back 
Mary didn’t answer at first, and he 
said, “Speak out—you! I won't con 
demn nobody unheard.” 
“IT am going to marry him,” said 
Mary; and I heard Jessie give a gasp 
“You—you the old man broke 
out. Then after a minute he says, as 
if he’d got hold of himself, “You're 
crazy! Havin’ a beau’s turned your 
head! You go up to your room, and 
when you come down in the mornin’ 
you tell me you come to your senses 
and make an end of it,” he says 
By that time Mary had walked up 
on the porch and was at the door of 
the house. “I'll go to my room, father, 
and I'll come down in the morning 
But I'll never say different, and I'll do 
what I say. Iam going to marry him.” 
The old man just seemed to blow 
up, then. “You know what he is, that 


that—rascal? You know he’s a - 
Godless, gallivanting scamp? You } 
know about the Silva girl, and the 


others? You say you'd look twice at 
a feller like that? You, my own 
daughter ?” 

“I’m going to marry him, father. I 
know about him. But he needs me.” 

“Then you'll get out o’ my house 
d’you hear? And you'll stay out—till 
he breaks your heart and you come 
home abeggin’ on your knees.” 

“He won't break my heart, father,” 
says she, still in that quiet way that 
made you think she knew what she 
was talking about. . “I'm go 
ing to marry him.” With that she 
went inte the house and up to her 
room. 

Well, she didn’t leave home till she 
went to be married, a few days later 
The old man never spoke to her, but 
the girls said all they had to say, I 
don’t doubt. But it didn’t change Mary 

“T can’t help what he was before,” 
said she. “But I know I’m the woman 
for him, and he’s the man for me. I'm 
going to marry him.” 

And of course she did. He took 
her to that house down by the water, 
where he'd been bach’ing it since his 
mother died. A ramshackle enough 
place it was, too, without any furnish 
ings to speak of. But it wasn’t long 


before it began to take a different 
look He used to take her all his 
money, at first, I guess; he was de 
voted for a while. About 


that time it was that her looks began 
to change. She’d always been lean 
and sallow-looking, but she rounded HE 
out some that summer, and got more 
color; her hair got to be sort of shiny, 
toe. I noticed, for I was mighty fond 
of her, always 





TOOK HER TO THAT 
A WHILE 


He’d been going on longer voyages for some time, and 
taking longer spells ashore. Had a lot o’ trouble with his 
owners, never keeping any ship more’n three or four voyages 
Mary was gettin’ on toward forty, by that time, and I was 
married and had three youngsters of my own; but I always 
thought a sight of Mary, just the same. My wife and I, we 
used to say what a shame ‘twas that she had so much to put 
up with. We felt uncommon sorry she'd never had a child, 
too; make a sight o’ difference, children do, and my wife al- 
ways said maybe that would ha’ held him. 

Well, one summer he was without a ship, and he got him 
a launch with a good motor in it and begun to take out the 
rich city folks. Quite a few had houses along the shore 
then, as now, and Wait’s boat was the newest and best 
lookin’ one hereabouts, and he got plenty to do 

There was a feller from Portland named Prentice had a 
house built for himself out on the Point. ‘His wife was a 
pretty woman, yellow-haired and thin, and they had three 
children. Prentice was a high-flyer, they said, made his 
noney out o’ stocks—made it quick. The folks around here 

the other city folks, 1 mean—were sort o’ different, quieter 
like. Come up here to wear out their old clothes and rest up 
Anyway, they didn’t take much to Mrs. Prentice, and Pren 
tice was away most o’ the time; but when he was home he 
rode horseback through the woods and up country—didn’t 
like the water, wouldn’t go on it if he could help it, and Mrs 
Prentice was mortal afraid of horses and liked the sea 


HOUSE DOWN BY THE WATER... . HE 


WAS DEVOTED FOR 
SHE'D ALWAYS BEEN LEAN AND SALLOW-LOOKING, BUT SHE 
ROUNDED OUT SOME THAT SUMMER, AND GOT MORE COLOR 


That day it begun to look as though the line storm was 
blowing up. I heard some o’ the men say as how Wait had 
gone off in his launch to Portland, and I saw Mrs. Prentice 
out by herself rowing; I couldn’t make much out o’ that 

The storm was still brewin’, next morning. Worst kind 
when they sulk along that way at first. I wondered whether 
Wait’s boat would stand it, comin’ back; but he’s a good 
seaman, knew how to take care of himself all right, and 
wasn’t likely to risk his launch. But that afternoon, when 
Mary found me down by the shore around the Point there 
I thought from the way she was walking and breaking into 
a run when she saw me, that she must be worried about him 
I went to meet her 

“Asa, Asa,” she 


( lose 


said, panting-like, when she’d come up 
“Asa, you’re a good friend to me. I haven't got any 
body else to come to a 

“Now, that’s all right, Mary,” I said, as soothing as I 
could. “You've no need to be worried. He won't set out 
in the face of a storm.” 

But she put her hand on my arm 
you help me? Wiéill you help me? 
oe... . . 

“Sure I'll help you, Mary,” I told her. 
help you. What you want me to do?” 

“Asa,” she said, “they’re going away together 
got it all planned out to go away together. I got 
them, Asa, I got to stop them before it’s too late.” 

I threw down my lobster box 
“What you want I should do?” | 
asked her 

“You know that girl that works at 
her house, Asa. I want you should 
take a note and make that girl give it 
to her, and tell her for God’s sake to 
hold her tongue. You can make her 
do that, can’t you, Asa?” 

“I will make her,” I said. “Where's 
the note?” 


“Asal” she said, “will 
I haven't got anybody 


“You know I'll 


They've 
to stop 





OU got to write it, Asa,” she said 
“I’m counting on her never hav 
ing seen his handwriting, and her 
thinking it’s from him.” 

“I can’t write it here,” i said. But 
I wasn’t going to question the cap 
tain’s orders, once I’d shipped aboard 

Well, we went to her house, to 
gether, and she told me about it while 
we were on the way. Handsome Dick 
had gone to Portland, all right; he had 
some money in a bank there. He had 
planned to come back without any 
body knowing it, by night, and Mrs 
Prentice was to meet him—go off in 
her rowboat while folks thought he 
was still away, d’you see? 
. You know those four little islands 
off beyond East Light? “Four Sisters,” 
folks call ’em. Two are little more 
than bare rocks, but the other two are 
wooded, and the big one is maybe 
three or four acres, more or less 
There was the remains of a house on 
it, those days; all fallen in now, years 
since. Well, Mrs. Prentice was to go 
to the big one, where the house was, 
and he was to meet her there and take 
her off 

“And what we got to do, Asa, is to 
get her out to the island before he 
gets back, and somehow make her 
come to her senses; if we don’t they’ll 
just manage it some other way.” 

She told me what to say in the 





note. It was just a word or two, and 
it said, Tonight. Will explain change 
of plan. Do not fail. I didn’t sign it; 


Mary was sure she’d know, and do 
as it said. 

“Why don’t you say the smaller 
island?” I suggested. “Make it more 
sure, like, in case he should happen to 
come back sooner?” 

So we put that in, and I took the 
note like she said, and give it to the 
girl. She promised to say a strange 
man brought it, and get it to Mrs 
Prentice on the quiet, and keep her 
mouth shut about it. I went back to 
my lobsters. 

When I was going home that night, 
though, I made a point of going past 
where Prentice lived—and the rowboat 
wasn’t anywhere around. I wondered 
how soon they'd start looking for her 








He was second mate on a coaster 
that year, and the next year he got to 
be first mate. He’d always been something of a drinker, but 
by the time they’d been married three or four years he was 
takin’ to it heavier, and the tales they brought home about 
him were just like the old ones. Maybe worse; but things 
do get exaggerated, and I wasn’t sittin’ in judgment. 

Well, the year he got his ship, Susan’s husband went as 
mate with him; and the first time they made the home port 
I noticed trouble in Mary’s eyes, and I knew Susan’s tongue 
had been busy. And I knew she had less money to spend, 
too, for all he was makin’ so much more 

Then, one time after they'd sailed again, I heard Susan 
and her talking. “Well, I know if he was my man I wouldn't 
stand it,” Susan was saying. “I wouldn't trust him. I'd ship 
with him.” 

Knowing Mary, I guess she was smiling. “I trust my 
love for him,” she said. “And it’s better for him to find me 
always waiting here at home, and always ready for him, and 
always glad to see him, than ‘twould be to ship with him 
and be in his way.” 

Susan’s voice sounded ugly. 
way, all right!” says she 

“Well, I can’t stop your talking, Susan,” says Mary. 

“No, nor others, either,” says Susan. “And I'll just tell 
you what it is. A man of his sort always takes up with a 
pretty face, sooner or later. One day he'll be off with a 
pretty one. You was always plain, yourself, Mary.” 

“Yes,” said Mary. “I was always plain. Plain wears well.” 

I never could make out whether he suspicioned how much 
she knew. For she wouldn't ever let on; I know that much 
Handsome: Dick’d never have to face any reproaches from 
his wife, nor any sour looks, come what would. But things 
didn’t change any as the years went on 


“T guess you'd be in his 


He wasn’t the only one that had a horse up here, either; 
and before long I got wind of it that he used to go riding 
with some of the others; after a while, it seemed to be mostly 
one, and that a woman. A girl that did their chamber work 
knew my wife, and she said as how Mrs. Prentice lit into 
him once for riding with folks that didn’t want to know his 
wife. I said to my wife then, 

“She’s the kind to kick over about a thing like that. 
see if she isn’t.” I was right, too. 


You 


and more; then some o’ the fellers at the wharf said 

she’d hired him by the month, and of course they said 
more—knowin’ Handsome Dick like they did. Can't stop 
folks talkin’. After a while Mrs. Prentice had a fine shiny 
rowboat sent down and Wait taught her how to row. Often 
they’d go out for all day—fishin’, they called it, but their 
catch wasn’t ever very heavy, so to speak. 

Well, as I said, folks have got to talk; and what with 
Prentice and his swell lady-friend going riding together every 
day, and Mrs. Prentice and Handsome Dick off all hours in 
his launch or the rowboat, they had enough to keep ‘em 
busy. Then, one time—late in September it was, for they’d 
stayed on later’n usual that year, it bein’ mild—the girl from 
the Prentices’ house had a great tale to tell my wife, about 
how Prentice and his wife had had a terrible quarrel, and 
she’d heard Wait’s. name mentioned. Mrs. Prentice had 
locked herself up in her room; but early next morning the 
girl saw her going off toward where Wait kept his boat. I 
made up my mind I wouldn’t be surprised at anything that 
happened after that. But I was; I didn’t know all there 
was to know about Mary, even then. 


I NOTICED that she got to going out in Wait’s boat more 


I went down to Mary’s after supper, 
but she said she hadn’t seen the light 
yet as to what to do next, so I went home again, thinkin 
*twould do Mrs. Prentice good to be out in the dark alone 
for one night, anyway. 

But toward midnight the storm broke, and, sir, I never 
saw a worse one, nor one come up so sudden at the end 
You couldn't hardly see the flashes from East Light, power 
ful as they be. I thought of Mrs. Prentice, but I thought it 
served her right; she could stay there, for all o’ me 

But I wasn’t countin’ on Mary. My wife was the first 
one to hear her knocking. I got into my clothes and went 
down. The wind like to blew her into the room when | 
opened the door, and she was drenched through, of course 

“Asa,” she said, grabbing hold o’ me, “Asa, we can’t leave 
her be out there. The sea’ll be over that island by morning 
if this blow keeps up.” 

I realized it was likely true enough, but I wasn’t looking 
for the job of making the island—not in that gale 

“We can’t make it, Mary. We never could make it this 
side o’ heaven.” 

“We got to,” 

If ‘twas a case 0’ 
but one thing to do 
wharf. 

“Get the dory,” said she, and run into the wharf-house 
for some oars. Then we got under way. 

Well, sir! I never was out in a worse smother. More’n 
once I thought we were swamped for sure; and the rain 
blew in our faces so’s half the time we couldn’t make out 
East Light at all when we looked over our shoulders for 
bearin’s; but half was enough, and after what must ’a’ been 
a couple of hours’ rowing and what seemed like the whole 


she said. “Hurry, Asa.” 
savin’ a life, there didn’t seem to be 
I followed Mary down the hill to the 


[Continued on page 52] 





Bertie marries for fun,to find out that life 
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is a serious business 


THE REAL FATHER 








ANE BRADFORD PRINCE, trom Massachusetts, held 
oul another tag upon il tring and once more essa 
her 1 t successtul spe Won't you he is oO 
These tag-da ire a I know, | they re a 
nportant ! ) I harities of the cit 
Tle i 
e heard e thu i gain ited toward 
iddl e pa ! I be Jal but tl 
\ irginia Va wal b the har ( ot tet 
it he played I She rather I ynht tha 
he would drit il It t l Oving tact bo 
white and black ted that change wa rd But 
paused “Now, if e dot ( be Bertie 
reflected 
She considered losing herself in the crowd, but thoug 
better ot it Won't you have one he asked polite 
holding up her ta is she | ne s¢ iny times befor 
Bertram Bryce, the son of the house whose hospitalit 
had been hers ter si week ind more, glanced briefly at he 
uplifted hand and then, for want of anything else to do, tl 
glance traveled to her face He stopped. She had know 
Bertram before he could walk. Even before that, his father 
had been quite pleasantly related to her by marriage SI 
enjoyed giving him little surprises of this sort 
He accepted the offered pa teboard tag What i 
time ?”” he inquired 
Just what it says. The Free Hospit on the B 
vard She rattled the box under his ear 
He was looking at the small piece ot pa teboard which 
he had given him. Somehow it was producing a most ama 
ing and unaccountable effect upon young Bertram Bry 
“It isn’t hard to read, is it? Come 
Bertie, where’s your contribution 
But she had caught his silence, her 
self. What in the world was the mat 
ter with him? The smile on his face 


had a curious look of having frozen 
there, and he had grown sp white that 


he hardly knew how to continue 
“The Hospital on the Boulevard 

he attempted finally. “What do you 

know—about that, Nixi He was 


gathering himself together with an 
successful laugh What are you put 
ting in your time like this for? You 
might be up to better busine 
mightn't you?” 

I don’t know that I might,” she 
considered. “I know all about it. An¢ 
o do all the best women in town, tox 
It’s a very worthy charity.” She scru 
tinized his white face with a grow 
wonder, “What do you know about it ? 

“I? I don’t know anything.” H 
lied. “Why should I, I'd like to know 

She felt very much as she used to 
when he was ten; and the scrutiny of 
deliberation became a settled thing be 


hind her eves She recalled that she 
had scrutinized him so, more or less 
for several days; and that she had not 
been at all satisfied with young Berti 
Bryce just lately, either 

“I don’t know why you should, I 
admit. But it’s evident that you do 
she paused And then something 
dawned illuminatingly upon her ut 
derstanding Indeed, for the moment 
he rather felt that she had known it 
all along. “She happens to be there, I 
suppose,” she concluded, without a 


rutile of disturbance 


E still had a metallic look, but 
something slow and deliberate 





& 
was going on behind his own i 
eyes, too They fluttered in unhap] \ | 
response, and then turned straight on ¢ 
Jane Bradford Prince from Massacl 3 
tts ‘Yes—she happens to be there 
he stated, in clear but shaken tones 
“It's exactly where she happens to be 
His throat rose just visibly and fel 
again That was all The girl who 
u he tags was looki daown at 
Tit n nore 
n Thank 7 
ne ud rT 
t ny busing 
Something Jiks he misery rept 
up hi good-looking face, and 
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By Lucy Pratt 


JAMES CRANK 


side-street, and she 
grimy warehouses which protected him, 
turned and faced her 

told her hoarsely 
to do charity work for me! 


tood and contemplated him 
she ventured presently 


he broke out hotly 


April when I went off with the fliers 


“And it’s been so ever since the war.” 





Pea ae COE 


“You might have mentioned it at the time, you know 
Men of your position in life have formed a habit of men 
tioning it in passing—when they marry—haven’t they?” 

“All the fellows that got married when the war was on 
didn’t mention it at the time, and they’re not all of them 
doing it yet,” he retorted, with something of a sheepish grin 
“The war-brides weren't all invited right into the family 
circle, 1 reckon.” 

“Very likely not. You—well, never mind. You say you've 
got a wife, Bertie? Wil! you tell me, by the way, how she 
happens to be just where she is now? It seems rather an 
amazing place for Mrs. Bertram Bryce to be lodged in, how 
ever broadly you may look at it.” 

He dropped his hands into his pockets and looked at her 
a curious quiet of reaction upon him and an unhappy con 
traction in his throat. 

“If you'll walk with me, out toward the Boulevard, I'll 
tell you how much I know about it—and it won't take long 
cither. I’m going out there—if nobody interferes with me.’ 

“TI sha’n’t interfere with you,” she assured 

“Well, the primary reason that she’s there is—I lost track 
of her when I went flying last April. I suppose you'd say | 
oughtn’t to have gone flying, with a wife on my hands 
Maybe not; but we fellers that got left out of the war 
wanted a little fun. We wanted life and experience and dan 
ger as much as any of them. And Dudberry gave us the 
chance. He took me in—and Nate Carter. We knew what 
was ahead of us if our mothers didn’t. We knew we were 
roing to look down on the Yellowstone and the Rockies; 
and, if luck was with us, steer for the Philippines. And the 
plan was to blow into Asia by way of the China Sea 

“Dudberry was going to do some 
thing, whether he lived to come back 
or not. But he knew the chances he 
was going to take. Anyway, we 
had a gay old week before we started 
Nate was married, you know, and I 
got married, myselfi—somewhere along 
about then. If you want the truth, 
that’s just what happened. I didn't 
do much talking about it, and well, 
when I got back last month, just be- 
fore Christmas, and found I'd lost her 

I wasn’t going to begin talking then, 
was |?” 

“I suppose you hadn’t the remotest 
idea of it,” agreed Jane Bradford 
Prince. “Did you write to her?” 


F course I wrote to her!” ex- 
postulated Bertie, almost fierce 
at the suggestion of such rank 
dishonor. “I wrote to her from 
Cheyenne, and I wrote to her from 
Los Angeles, and I wrote to her from 
Honolulu. We didn’t get to the Philip- 
pines. Everybody knows that. We 
tumbled into the Pacific instead and 
got picked up by a freighter and taken 
God knows where before we saw land 
again Of course I wouldn't 
have got married, Nixie,” he added, 
with a slow touch of contrition, “if I'd 
known just how it was going to be 
I—’twas fool business, of course, 
and I realized it. But I tried to find her 
just the same, when I did get back.” 
“Where was she when you found 
her?” 
His face took on a slow, unhappy 
color, and his glance was restless, wan- 


< 


SF 


ae 


dering. “She was at the hospital 
Nixie. I thought you knew that be 
fore. . . I don’t know what she told 


them, because we had agreed to keep 
our marriage a secret. But they took 
her in, anyhow. She wrote me from 
there. Last Tuesday.” 

“I'm afraid I don’t understand. 
What was it that she wrote you from 
the hospital ?’ 

The creeping color in his face had 
become a dull fire 

“She'd been there a week, and she 
had a—she had a son—a week old, I 
made it out. . . . She wrote on 
her back, I reckon—with a pencil 

; It wasn’t very long, and real 
faint.” His unhappy eyes sought the 
horizon, and his jaw sharpened 

His companion dropped inte medi- 
tation 

“You told her that I was back, 
Nixie,” he added feebly, and without 
rancor 

Jane Bradford Prince made a start 
of surprise. “J told her? Why, Ber 
tram Bryce, I’ve never spoken to any 
one of those patients! Not a word 
l've never been there but once in my 
life, and then only about a matter of 
business. Mrs. Mulhall got me into 
this, and I went up there last Tues 
day—” 

“Yes, you went up there last Tues 
day,” agreed Bertie resignedly. “And 
she heard you speak about me to one 
of the nurses. Something I told about 
a hospital in Cheyenne. . . . ™ 

His companion readjusted herself 
“Well, I'm glad if I was the means of 
bringing you back to your wife, Bertie, 
even though I did it unintentionally 
It must have been something of a re 
lief to her to find you again, if you'll 
excuse my saying so.” 

He had drawn somewhat away 


2 


.."“TOO BAD, OLD MAN,” HE MUMBLED BROKENLY. from her, to the edge of the sidewalk 
THEY DIDN’T DO IT ACCORDING TO YOUR SIZE!” [Continued on page 20] 
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Why I Wish I H 
Married 


A= you sorry you are single? 


again, would you marry the man you once rejected? 


If you had your life to live over 
This 


article, the first of a series, by the married and the unmarried, is the 
frank confession of a business woman who never married but wishes 
she had. Read her story and tell us what you think 


F, after I die, I am fortunate enough to reach heaven, I 

shall recognize it as heaven only if it be a place free 

from certain earthly annoyances. Chief among these is 

the favorite question of my friends and acquaintances 

“Why didn’t you get married? Now that you have 

your career and are getting along in life, aren’t you 
sorry you never acquired a husband and a home and some 
children?” Because for ten or twelve years that direct verbal 
thrust has spoiled so many pleasant hours, has snatched my 
inner hearing even in the middle of important business con 
ferences, I will only recognize as paradise a place where the 
angels and saints regard my unmarried state with celestial 
indifference. 

Perhaps I wouldn't have objected so much to that ques- 
tion if I could have answered it defiantly, frankly, with a 
triumphant NO. I couldn't ten years ago, and I can’t now 
I am forty years old, a successful interior decorator, even in 
the eyes of my competitors. My earnings are sufficiently 
large and assured to buy me the comforts and the luxuries 
of living. Materially and superficially, there isn’t anything I 
can’t have that I want, for I am perfectly able to pay for 
it. And without conceit, because my experience as a deco 
rator has trained my eye to appreciate impersonally the 
decorative qualities of every object and to place its exact 
period, I know that I am still an attractive woman. Not 
quite so attractive as I was five years ago, perhaps, because 
when one is forty, it begins to be written on the face and the 
spirit that the fifties and the sixties and, oh dear, the grave, 
are not far away! But I can still take consolation and a 
certain thrill from the realization that people—men as well 
as women—say.about me: “That Miss Blank, for all her 
brains, is certainly a darned attractive woman.” 

The rub, of course, comes always when they continue, as 
I know from long experience they do: “Poor dear—I wonder 
if she’s happy. It’s funny she never married.” I long to 
speak frankly to my friends who are so impressed by the 
oddity of my single state. For it’s never funny that one isn’t 
married. I am sorry that I never married, as I shall state to 
all askers from now on, but I know that there is nothing 
funny nor queer in my single state. Neither has it con- 
duced to my unhappiness. I have had no time and have 
had too much intelligence, to stay unhappy for more than 
the flitting moment. Ten years ago, I became wise enough 
to know that happiness is not something appearing magi- 
cally with a wedding ring, a house in the suburbs and the 
purchase of the baby-carriage. I began then to appreciate 
that happiness comes in a hundred intangible forms; that it 
lures with changing enchantments, and that one must never 
quite expect to run it down. 

The members of the matrimonixl board of inquisitors 
need not pity me. Because my life has had color and excite- 
ment and hard work, I have never had that vacancy of soul, 
that nullity of sensation, which makes people unhappy. The 
widening channel of my profession has intensified my ability 
to appreciate and value life for what it really is. If I had 
married ten years ago, as I might have, my consciousness 
would miss a thousand memories of a world from which I, 
the wife and mother, would have been permanently barred 
by the walls of the home. 

Nevertheless I wish now I could trade with that intangi 
ble being who I might have become if I had married. In 
dependence and freedom, the associations that my career 
has brought me, the successful expression for a natural gift 
in my work—all these things, my reason tells me, make up a 
fairer measure of happiness than comes to most women. 
“Good heavens,” said one man to me, “you'd hate marriage! 
One man around all the time—and-unless you married a 
rich man, you'd lose your perfect poise in the battle of the 
kitchen.” 

“But I can earn money too,” I answered. “I can at least 
make enough for a cook.” Which argument he demolished 
by asking me if I never expected to have any babies. Babies 
spoil the most carefully worked-out scheme of economic in- 
dependence. Babies break into one’s early morning sleep, 
and drag the mind back from memories of how wonderful it 
was to earn ten thousand a year to the practicalities of face 
washing and oatmeal feedings. 

Let me frankly admit that I would exchange today the 
ten thousand a year for the babies. I would much rather 
explain the history of Jack the Giant-Killer to my own chil- 
dren, than instruct some overrich woman in the intricacies of 
the art of making her home. The passing down of my care- 
fully selected chairs and tables may add to the race's heri- 
tage of beauty, but I sha’n’t be here to enjoy the future’s 
appreciation. Whereas, given all the monotony and drudgery 
of the domestic life, children constitute a present achieve- 
ment, a definite self-made contribution to life. I should 
probably weary of them, tire of their endless care, and won- 
der after all whether they were worth the sacrifice and affec- 
tion poured out that they might grow up to be, probably, 
very average men and women. Most of my married friends 
have their periods of maternal boredom 

But it seems to me that, balanced against the discontent 
of the mother whose children grow up only to separate them- 
selves from her life, stands the sense of these children’s value 
as living beings. John may choose the wrong profession; 
Mary may marry the foolish man of her choice, but how- 
ever they may break the maternal heart, she at least has 
made them. She leaves something living, vital, behind her, 
children who bear in their sins and their virtues a hundred 
traces of herself. And the egoism in which we all have our 
being has that fundamental satisfaction. 

That last paragraph might lead you to believe that I 
wish I had married simply for the sake of my potential 
children. No. My lost husband is much more important. I 
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economic well-being which I have earned for myself makes 
it unnecessary for me to marry for any other than a ro 


ay lost, because I know I never marry now. 


mantic reason. And I probably never will be romantic again 
It is hard to be romantic after the early thirties, just as my 
settled and tried men friends, who are still not averse to lis 
tening to my conversation, would find it difficult to grow 
romantic over me. We are too good friends! 


HE husband-I-wish-I-had would be a little more than 
es that. Now no normal person goes through life without 
friends. My combination of good health and a tolerant 
good nature has brought me almost too many. I haven't 
had to need any one individual too badly, ever, to tie myself 
up to him. I don’t say I need him now—all the time—but 
had I been able to foresee the barren moments of loneliness 
which swoop down upon all single women as middle-age ap 
proaches, I might have decided that it was necessary to 
marry—even as it is necessary to save money—against thi 
future. Nature provides wisely that romantic love wane so 
that men and women can go back to the preoccupations of 
ordinary life. I don’t wish for the thrill of romantic love 
for I have had that. What I do miss is the solace and the 
surety of a partner who will stick by me, even as I would 
stick by him, through all the drab periods and the baffling 
irritations of our common life. Marriage, aside from its 
sexual aspect, its outlet for the normal emotions of men and 
women, must be an excellent prop to the character. When 
other people are dependent upon a woman for spiritual 
courage as well as bodily nourishment, there can be no lying 
down on her job. Most married women, in my experience, 
are too busy washing dishes, marrying their children and 
fretting about their husbands’ colds, to speculate upon thi 
futility of life, and to bemoan the dried apples of success 
A sensible, companionable husband, I imagine, would 
never allow a woman that indulgence. His problems and 
troubles would come first, and a woman so taken up with 
the pressing settlement of whether a husband should change 
his business, or wait until next spring to buy a new Ford, 
has no chance to analyze the value of all this fussing and 
chasing after happiness which God ennobled with the name 













of Life. I can imagine, anyway, that any one of the 
three men I might have married, would have stormed 
and cajoled and flattered—each one in turn—at the fears 
which now, in my single state, assail me. I loved only 
one of those men, and, as much as this may disappoint 
the romantic who believe that when two people love all 
will be well in marriage, I still think I was right, ai the time, 
not to marry him. And I couldn’t have married the other 
two, even if I were making the decision over again today 
They were my excellent friends, and I was flattered by their 
devotion to me—but that was all 

The man who I loved and didn’t marry, however, has 
a great deal to do with this story; such characters in life, as 
well as in books, may go off the scene and still continue to 
play leading réles. Fine optimistic afternoons, with the 
stimulation of my work and the prospect of a pleasant eve- 
ning in my own apartment (which is more charming than 
most homes), I applaud myself for not having committed 
myself to a romantic, exhilarating, but eventually impossible 
existence. Saturdays and Sundays and rainy evenings—the 
low points of unmarried existence—I regret the year I put 
him out of my life 

I first knew this man when I was twenty-eight. He was 
a writer, and since that time he has achieved a fair measur 
of fame. He has never made any money, because he lacks 
entirely the knack and the wish to commercialize. Perhaps 
I might have managed his career—and ruined whatever gilt 
he had. 

We met. We became, because of certain congeniality of 
interests, intimate and mutually entertaining cempanions. 
Eventually we fell in love—I for the first time, and he, like 
all men, for the last. He has been married twice since, and 
each time, I am sure, he has never been so deeply afflicted 
He had what the Bohemians call temperament, and a mer- 
curial, adventurous heart. He could no more have remained 
true to the same woman, tied happily in the home, than he 
could have spent his entire life in the same small town. He 
would forever, I saw then, be running away, like a small 
boy, to new amatory circuses. If he were my happiness, he 
would also be my potential sorrow. 


DIDN’T marry him, but not because I didn’t love him 
enough. I have since met no man with the same d 
lightful understanding, with such sensitive appreciation 
of that conflicting medley of qualities we call a woman's 
nature. He was, as he used tc say himself, the perfect com- 
panion. He never bored with the slightest fatuousness, the 
inevitable self-satisfaction that lurks under every masculine 
hat. There was no condescension in his approval of me. But 
he had moods. He was fitful, capricious, fierce and gentle in 
turns. I, searching for the perfect mate with whom to travel 
through life, found myself forever trying to find the new 
path upon which his restless spirit happened to be walking 
Because I could not conquer the depression of his chang 
iiig moods, and because I gradually began to realize that I 
was to be the firm foundation of this matrimonial venture, I 
didn’t marry him. I didn’t want a maternal relationship. I 
wanted a strong lover upon whom to lean. Several years of 
economic struggle had shut my eyes to the charms of a 
marriage in which children, because of financial strain, would 
appear only as unwelcome calamities. The permanent 
[Continued on page 351 
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The Cuban Sou 


CHAPTER \ 
Howard 


HE young man came forward ir 


ment. He was not so tall as Don | 


he the latter’s delicate ap 
pearance. He was slender, but 
there was no suggestion of 
frailty about him. He seemed 
on the contrary, in spite of his easy 
bearing he resembled Stephen in 
that) to be very much alive. His face 
was lean, youthful, attractive 
He had a small mustache His hair 
was brown and had a slight gloss; i 
was precisely brushed back from hi 
forehead, giving a sleekness to his head 

He looked curiously at Teresa 

How did you know my name?” he 
asked 

The girl said in her precious Eng 
lish—more precious now than ever be 
tore—“I have seen your picture, Senor 
In Dona Luella’s album.” 

“Dona Luella? Oh! Do you mean 
Miss Trimm ?” 

‘Yes, Sefior.” 

‘Really ? Shouldn't hink she'd 
have my picture. Who are you, may 
I ask?” 

“IT am Teresa,” said the girl simply) 

“Teresa? What a pretty name. Do 
you live here?” 

“No, Senor. I live at the convent 
I come here only to visit Don Esteban 

“Who's that?” 

“Don Esteban? Don Esteban i 
but he is your brother, no? 

“Stephen? That’s what you cal 
him?” She nedded. “By the way 
where is he? Where's everybody ? 

The girl smiled and slightly lifted 
her shoulders. “It is the hour of the 
siesta Everybody are asleep 

The young man began to be 
amused. “Everybody are asleep, eh?” 

“Should I not say ‘are asleep,’ 
Senor? 

“Well, perhaps ‘is asleep’ would b 
better.’ 


Teresa sighed I do not yet speak 
the English very well She glanced 
at him, then away. “Dona Luella is 


not asleep. I will go to call her 

“Oh, don’t bother. She'll turn up 
soon enough. Stephen, too. Inevita 
bly. Please sit down 


ERESA hesitated a moment; then 
seated herself once more in the 
chair by the window Howard 
stood before her, using his straw hat 
as a tan 
“What a country!"’ he remarked, 
ambiguously 
“Do you not like Cuba, Sefor 
“To tell the truth I haven't ha 
time to make up my mind. I've just 
got off the steamer Hot as blaz 
isn't it?” 

‘What are those blazes, Senor 
“Blazes? Oh, that’s just an expre 
ion. I wouldn't use it, though, if I 

were you. Not in a convent 
“No? 
“No Look here, does my brother 
employ you to darn his silly socks 
“Silly-socks, Senor ?’ 


“These things—his socks? Mend 
them, you know.” 
‘Oh, no 1 do that be 


ause—I do that because I enjoy it 
Howard’s face had a_ whimsical 
ok 
Teresa observed it and add 
quickly: “Don Esteban is my friend 
He pays the money for my musik 


lessons.” 


“That's it, is it You're studying 
music ?” 

“Ves, Senor 

Well I'm sure The 


young man did not finish his sentence 
Apparently changing his thought, he 
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th Wind blows into Teresa’s life, and tangles her youthful destiny 


THE LARK 


By Dana Burnet 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. ALLEN 


twined themselves about the heap of sock he was of her hair It was almost yellow! He *ad thought that 
ling Then, suddenly, she dared ill Cubans were dark 
Wi ke to throw away vour life “I understand,” he said slowly. “Well, I don’t know 
ec bhewilde He was obviously startled. ‘How ? What makes you I'm the black sheep of the family, you see.” 
teban, nor had y that? Who told you—?” ‘Black sheep? Is that an idiom, Senor?” 


“Possibly. However, it doesn't 
matter.” 

“But idioms are very important.” 

He smiled in a way that twisted 
his mouth into a crooked line. “Im 
portant, are they? I'd forgotten.” 
There was a short silence; he appeared 
to muse. “I haven't answered your 
question, have 1? Do you know,” he 
said, “it’s rather extraordinary, but 
you're the only person who has ever 
asked me that question outright. And 
I’ve known you about five minutes.” 

“It was wrong of me, no?” 

“Not at all. I don’t mind, really.” 

“T was—-sorry for you, Senor.” 

“Were you?” He lifted his eye 
brows, regarding her in a quizzical 
way. “But why should you be sorry 
for a person you've never seen ie 
Why should you?” 


ET 


E still had his crooked smile 
Teresa, however, noticed an un 
derlying seriousness in his man 
ner. “I do not know, Senor. I think 
it is because I cannot understand 
I cannot understand how anyone 
should want to throw away his life—” 
“It’s precious to you, eh?” 
: oe . But it is life!” 
“You can’t imagine a person who 
has grown tired of living—? Natural 
ly you can’t. It’s all ahead of you—” 
He broke off, and his seriousness van 
ished in a sort of gaiety. “You're 
right. Life is precious. People who 
pretend not to think so are nine-tenths 
humbug, and that’s the truth. I’m not 
even a good black sheep. I'll end well, 
no doubt. You mustn't think I won't 
You mustn’t think about me at all.” 
To his vast astonishment and dis 
may, he saw that there were tears in 
her eyes. He said hastily: “You 


mustn't. . Why on earth should 
you?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know, 
Senor.” 


He came a step toward her and 
looked into her face. “You ; 
well, by Jove!” He paused; then said 
quietly: “Life is unexpected, at any 
rate. It plays queer tricks with us 

I feel as though I had known 
you a long time.” 

“T feel the same way, Senor. It is 
very strange.” 

There was another pause. 

“I'd like to talk to you again,” he 
said 

“I do not think that that can be, 
Senor. Sister Inez and I go back to 
the convent in the morning.” 

“Who's Sister Inez?” 

“She is my guardian.” 

“Oh. And you're going—in the 
morning ?”” 

“Yes, Senor.” 

He laughed a little. “That's life, 
too, isn’t it?” 

“Will you stay at Finca Naranja?” 

“No. As a matter of fact, I’m go 
ing myself—back to Havana—as soon 
as I can. Tonight, if possible.” 

“Tonight ?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry. I should like—” 
He checked himself, as though recog- 
nizing the futility of human desires; 
smiled and stepped back. Teresa gave 
him one swift glance; then, clasping the 
bundle of socks to her breast, walked 
to the door and out of the room. 

Howard remained with his hands 
in his coat pockets, hat under his arm, 
staring after her. What the devil, he 
thought, has this got to do with me? 
My life’s all planned. . The 
thing has no point. . . . 


said: “My brother’s a very good man Then, before he was prepared for 
isn’t he?” the transition, there appeared in the 

Teresa regarded him in surprise doorway another presence, gaunt, ex- 
Howard qualified his statement: “1 : clamatory, done in black alpaca. 
mean, he’s always doing things for . . , 7 . - “Mr. Howard? _Land alive—!” 
people ?’ THE MANTILLA FELL DOWN ABOUT HER SHOULDERS. “TERESA, TERESA, TERESA,” HE MURMURED. “Hello, Miss T. 


The girl nodded and searched for a 
phrase. “He is beautifully kind,” sh« 
finally summarized 


“Well, I never—” 
“You haven't changed a bit,” said 
the young man, marveling. 


TOMORROW I'M GOING. I'LL NEVER SEE YOU AGAIN.” HE KISSED HER UPTURNED FACE, HER LIPS 


“And no doubt will have his reward As he said this, a “Senor, excuse me. I She had already repented of “Mr. Howard! Where’d you come from?” 
shadow crossed the young man’s face; he stopped fanning her rashness. Her voice trembled “From New York. How are you, Miss T.?” 
himself. A kind of weariness seemed to have got hold of Howard made a reassuring gesture. “It’s all right. But “Can’t complain,” murmured the housekeeper. Her thin 
him. “Perhaps you had better call Miss Trimm,” he suggested ow did you know ?” lips trembled somewhat. “Well, I—” 
“Ves, Senor.” She rose; he was conscious of a vagu “Dona Luella told me, one time when I—asked her.” “Where's Stephen ?” 
disappointment. But she did not move. She was looking at “You asked about me?” “Lying down. He ought to be up now, though. You 


him with a peculiar eagerness, as though 
speak, but felt an embarrassment in doing 


she wanted to “Yes, Senor, I’ She paused and her face flushed. How- you've come to see him—?” Miss Trimm’s anxiety was 
so. Her lon rd was aware for the first time of her blue eyes, of the color hardly concealed. 
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“On business, yes. Is he well?” 

“He’s been right well. But yeu know—’ 

Howard nodded and turned away He walked to 
the table, carefully placed his hat on it, took out his cigarette 
case and selected a cigarette. “We don’t smoke in the par 
lor,” said Miss 


“He had a gift for it. 1 
Stephen 
your money wisely and I spend mine foolishly.” 


haven't. You haven't, either, 
The only difference between us is that you spend 


The older brother had grown pale. Howard noticed it 
and hastened to correct himself. “No, that’s not true. You've 
got will and character. You're strong where I’m 





Trimm implacably. 
“Oh! Beg par- 
don.” He returned 
the silver case to 
his pocket. “Didn't 
know I was break- 
ing the rules—”’ 

His amused 
apology ended 
abruptly. His 
glance went past 
Miss Trimm to the 
figure standing be- 
hind her, a white 
figure, tall and 
thin—Stephen 

“Hello!” he 
said quietly 

“Howard ?” 

“Hello, Ste 
phen.” 

The two broth- 
ers moved toward 
each other. The 
younger put out 
his hand. Stephen 
took it 

“You — you've 
surprised us, 
Howard.” 

“Ves I 
it isn’t too much 


the Threshold”’ 


voice, called her “The Lark.” 


sons. 


nothing brother.” 


“Howard,” murmurs 


hope 





“‘The Young Man Stood at 


ND life suddenly began for Teresa, 
the beautiful young Cuban, whom 
eighteen years ago the Sisters of Charity 
of the Convent of El Monte had found, a 
nameless baby, outside their door. 
she grew up, the sisters, because of her 


When Stephen Millard, a rich Amer- 
ican whose villa was nearby, heard 
Teresa sing, he arranged for vocal les- It 
Once, at his home, she found 
a photograph of “a beautiful American.” 
“It's Howard,” said Miss Trimm, the 
housekeeper, “ Don Esteban's good-for- 


But Teresa never forgot his face. 
And one hot summer afternoon, the 
hour of the siesta, the sound of carriage 
wheels interrupts her practising. 
strange young man appears at the door. 
Teresa, 
voice so low that it would not have 
reached him but for the unusual stillness. 


in a 


weak. I am weak, Stephen. That’s what hurts 
That’s the damned thing I can’t get away 
from—” He rose suddenly, walked to the win- 


dow and back again. 

“It’s extraordinary how contemptible a man 
can be without offending the statutes. I’ve never 
committed the least shadow of a crime. I’ve 
simply carried to excess the ordinary, respectable, 
social vices: I’ve drunk too much and gambled 


too much and had too many women. It’s de- 
grading. . . . It spoils one’s taste for vice 

As . One laughs at one’s self.” 
“You are going to France to restore your 


self-respect ?” 

Howard shrugged his shoulders 
something over there. I’ve got a cool head 
iE would be a satisfaction to me to 
know that I—oh, hang it, a fellow can’t cut his 
throat, you know.” 

“Howard!” 

“I’ve tried that. I mean, I've tried the no 
tion of it. No good.” Stephen sat like a statue. 
Howard said: “A decent way out, yes! But I 


“I might do 


can't deliberately—I’'m not that kind of a 
coward.” 
A “You think the other is excusable because it 


requires a certain physical courage ?” 

“Well—it does, you know.” 

“Yes. But in my opinion, both courses in 
volve the same degree of moral cowardice.” 

Howard smiled in his peculiar fashion. “I 
haven't any morals,” he said, “so there’s no us¢ 








of ashock. I might 
have cabled.” 

“It would have 
for you then.” 

Howard said easily: “I came on business 
tended to make you a visit—” 

“You will make us a visit now that you're here.” 
phen glanced at the housekeeper, still hovering in the back- 
ground. “Miss Trimm, will you please ask Chow to bring 
us something cold to drink? Have you had luncheon, 
Howard ?” 

“Ves. At the Inglaterra.” 

“Shall we go into my study? 
boat did you come down on?” 

“The Saratoga.” 

“Pleasant trip?” 


been better. We could have prepared 
If I had in- 


Ste- 


We can talk there. What 


“Fair. No, on the contrary, it was quite rough. 
‘ Beautiful place you've got here, Stephen.” 
“Yes, it is. Especially at this time of the year.” 


TEPHEN led the way to his own quarters, which con- 

sisted of a bed-chamber, bath and study—the last, a 

comfortable, subdued room lined with bookshelves, with 
a barred window opening on the veranda. The two broth 
ers sat down facing each other. “We'll have something to 
drink in a moment,” said Stephen. “Perhaps you'd prefer a 
whisky and soda?” 

“No, thanks. May I smoke in here?” 

“Certainly.” Howard lighted his cigarette Stephen 
watched him with a sense of apprehension that he could not 
attribute to any definite cause. It cost him an effort, how- 
ever, to maintain his self-possession; he felt the strain on 
his nerves. Why had Howard come, like this, without 
warning— ? 

The Chinese boy brought orange juice and almond cakes 
The younger man sipped his drink, looked at Stephen and 
nodded. “Delicious. Your own brand, eh?” 

The other smiled; Howard went on: “You like it here, 
don’t you, Stephen?” 

“It agrees with me.” 

“Exactly. A man ought to stick to what agrees with 
him—if he can endure it.” 

“I’m afraid that’s a cynicism.” 

“In my case it’s not. I’ve never been able to stand the 
things that agreed with me. Sooner or later they got on 
my nerves.” 

Stephen said, with a slight coldness: ‘When one has only 
so much health, one must live accordingly.” 

“Have you been ill?” 

“I’ve been quite fit lately. You look well, Howard.” 

“Oh, I’m incorrigibly healthy. Those who are meant to 
hang, you know—” 

The witticism was inopportune; it produced an awkward 
silence. Finally Stephen said: “You haven't told me your 
plans. But I want you to feel that you're wel- 
come here. Where's your luggage ?” 

“In town.” 

“Are you traveling?” 

Howard did not reply. He was engaged in crushing the 
lighted end of his cigarette against the ash-tray. His de- 
liberation gave a certain importance to the trivial act. It 
irritated Stephen 

“Well?” 

The younger man looked up 

“To France?” 

“Yes. I intend to enlist in the French 
army.” 

“You're going into the war?” 

“Tf they'll have me. I imagine they will.” 


“I’m going to France,” he said 


“Why ?” 
“Why—?” Howard seemed genuinely 
surprised. “Aren’t there reasons enough ? 


Oh, I haven’t got war-fever. I know the 
whole thing’s a ghastly farce. It’s the logi 
cal result of trusting the world to a crowd 
of political gamblers. But it does raise an 
immediate issue—and the Germans are on 
the wrong side of it. Then too, I admire 
the French. They’re badly governed, of 
course; but so is the rest of humanity. And 
they’re fighting for their homes.” 

“What is your personal reason?” 

The young man sighed and leaned back 
in his chair. “My dear Stephen, what good 
am I to anyone now? I have one accom 
plishment—to spend money. I was born 
and brought up a waster; I belong to the we -d 
waster class.” 

“You have no right to say that! Father 
inherited money—but it didn’t prevent his 
building up a great banking business- 


arguing that with me. And I’m not morbid. | 
don’t think of it as opportunity for self-destruc- 
tion. That would be grotesque. I think of it as a serious 
adventure with the possibility of a good exit. . . . I'm 
sorry you don’t approve. I had hoped you'd see it my way.” 
“Have you made up your mind?” 
“Yes, quite definitely; and I don’t expect to change it.” 
“Then we won't discuss it any farther 
I wish you luck—” Stephen’s calm voice 
was agitated by an emotion he could not 
control. 
“Thanks, old Stephen,” said Howard 
The other remained silent, struggling to 
regain his poise. He had begun to feel a 


trifle exhausted. The thought crossed his 
mind that all his life he had been at 
odds with his brother; their conversa- 
tions invariably had developed into con- 
tests of one sort or another. The sense 
of excitement that he now felt was fa- 
miliar; it had always marked his rela- 
tions with Howard. 

The latter had returned to his chair 
and was sitting in rather a disconsolate 
attitude, his head resting on his hand. 
Stephen said: “Will you sail from Ha- 
vana?” 

“No. I'll save time by going back to 
the States.” 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” 

Howard shrugged his shoulders 
“There’s no use wasting time. I have to 


do things that way—go through them 
with a rush—or—” 
“You'll 


a while—? 


stay at Finca Naranja 








‘Can't do it, Stephen.” 

“A few days, at least.” 

The other reflected 

“I'd rather not, if you don’t mind 
would be better if I went back to Havana tonight 
You'll agree with me perhaps, when you know my reason 

Stephen gripped the arms of his chair. His body stiffened 
“Your reason ?” 

“I told you I had come on business, you know.” 

“Ves ” 

“Well, the truth is, Stephen, I’m married.” 

“You married!” 


OWARD nodded and said: “I see that you expect the 
worst. It isn't as bad as it might be. The girl’s in the 
chorus of a musical revue—that’s quite orthodox, isn't 

it? But she’s not a bad sort. I’ve known her for some time 
past, and last week I—well, I married her.” 

“You—a common chorus girl!” 

“Oh rot, Stephen. She’s as good as lam. Better, in fact 
She works for her living—hard work, too, if you knew it 
But she’s clever and anxious to be comfortable—” 

“My God!” interrupted Stephen suddenly 
you?” 

“My dear fellow, you don’t suppose I knew what I was 
doing? I had drunk too much champagne.” 

Stephen put his hands over his face, not with a tragic 
gesture, but simply in the manner of one who is tired. He 
said: “I suppose by this time the papers have got hold of 
it. They are fond of such stories ‘ Romance, they 
call them. Filth soaked in sentiment and served 
to greedy shop-girls ‘ He dropped his hands 
“I’m glad father isn’t alive to see his name dragged through 
that much.” 

“That hasn’t happened,” replieg Howard imperturbably 
“And it won't. I've made arrangements with the girl. She 
wants money the great American ideal, eh? Yes, 
she’s an incurable idealist. She has a quaint notion that she’s 
going to be happy some day. I don’t think you'll have any 
trouble with her.” 

“TI?” said the older brother in amazement. F 

“Yes—you see—I've had you made legal administrator 
of my estate. I've about three-hundred thousand left of my 
inheritance. Not so bad, is it? As long as the girl doesn’t 
advertise herself as my wife, she’s to get the income from the 
whole amount 
I’ve saved 
enough for my 
bys presentneeds. If 
she takes my 


I think it 


“How could 






name—our name—openly, 

’ she'll get no more than the 
law allows; and I’ve told 
her she’d have'to fight for 
that. She'll play square, 
I'm convinced. . I 
promised her you’d see to 
carrying out the terms of 
ff the agreement. You'll do 
that for me and for your 

self, won’t you Stephen?” 
“You've turned over to 
her vour entire fortune?” 
“Oh, damn the fortune !” 


7 “But that’s absurdly 

4 { quixotic. You should have 

t gone to Spencer.” (Spen 
, cer was the family lawyer.) 
j Howard said _ indiffer 


ently: “I daresay I could 


have made a better bar 
gain if I’d tried to. But I 
don’t like haggling over 


the price of my iniquities 
I saw old Spencer after- 
ward,” he added. “He was 

expressive; but he made 
out the papers for me 
under protest.” 

“What is the woman’s 
name?” demanded Stephen 
dully. 

“Sylvia Glenn. Arca 
dian, eh? All chorus girls 
have arcadian names—ex~ 
traordinary phenomenon!” 

“How can you laugh?” 

“Good Lord, Stephen! 
If I didn’t get a laugh out 
of it now and then—! 
Never mind though. I’ve 
got Spencer's documents 
with me.” He drew from 
his pocket a portfolio 
“Here. You've simply got 
to sign your name a time 
or two.” 

Stephen took from his 
brother’s hand the bound 
sheaf of papers, and get 
ting up, walked to the desk 


“LAST TIME THE SOUTH WIND BLEW, THERE WAS A MURDER ON THE PLACE. YOUNG FELIPE HERNANDEZ _ that stood in a corner of 
KILLED THE "USBAND OF THE WOMAN ’E WAS LIVING WITH—WAITED FOR 'IM IN THE the room near - the win- 
GRASS AND STABBED ‘IM WITH A KNIFE” dow. He sat down with - 
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back to How id t t She did think so until I told her that I wanted to sleep 
How a t t ind ove bout 1 in that desert t down in the grove 
I i uinua r ver t Tha 1 / aid Stephen ‘For heaven's sake 
How fr ire it w I ockingly touche “It has pink walls and a thatched root,’ stated Howard 
Whi I Old erenely Miss T. assured me t I'd be bitten by vipet 
phen I k she said viper But I insisted. She is putting up; 
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The head, with its ma ot white hair, came 


outstretched arm, so that the face wa 
twisted up al an unpleasant angle 
Howard lunged awkwardly toward 


the desk and grasped the sagging figure 
by the shoulder “Here! Stephen 

What is it? Are you sick But get 
ting no response, he abruptly gathered 
ip the body of his brother (how fear 
fully light it was!) and carried it int 
the bedroom. “All right rher 
ou art . Just a moment now 


He spoke aloud, mechani- 
ignoring the stillness of that limp 


for 

Dey ositing his burden on the bed, he 
out through the study, through the 

ill, into the living-roon Mi lrimm 

vas there with Teresa, and a woman in 
nun’s costume who must be, he thought 
Sister Inez. He said: “Stephen’sill. He 


id an attack of some sort 
“Til?” cried Mi Trimm. “Oh, Mr. 
Howard— !” 
She gave him a distracted look and 
irried past him with her peculi 
Sister Inez spoke sharply in 
Spanish to Teresa; then got up and fol- 
owed Miss Trimm The girl also rose 
Senor,” she said in alarm, “is Don 
Esteban f 
“I don’t know. He’s had a 
Where can I find a doctor?” 
In the next village, Sefor. Do you 
vish me to tell one of the men to go = 
“Ves! Will you?” 
Teresa nodded and went out. He 
could hear her running down the hall. 
He himself returned to his brothe 


ir rustle, 


1 attack. 


room. Stephen la with his head 
propped on a pillow. His eyes were 
open. “Thank God,” thought Howard, 
he’s come around.” Sister Inez stood 


by the bedside with a wine-glass in her 

hand. Miss Trimm was struggling with 

the stopper of a glass decanter 
“Here. Let me,’ said Howard 


took the decanter from her impotent 





some time later the doctor rived, 
nd after an examination, announced 
it Stephen had suffered a mild heart- 
ttack. He must be kept quiet for sev 
il days, said the doctor pully ittle 
American who dated back to the Occ 
itior ind must not b« ibjected to 
vorry or excitement Otherwise there 
vas no cause for alarn 

The doctor had addressed these in 
tructions to Sister Inez, apparen 


ning that the latter would take cl 








of the situation. But when he had 
Stephen sent for the nun. “You see, it 
nothing,” he said, rather feebly, but in a 
tranquil tone “I’m not really ill. You 
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in the i 1 had plan 
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Ine ul w vi A 
i tw i i 
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I have kee “ { ! 
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But 7 ’ began S then 
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It will be an ! { 
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Teresa was sitting by the window in the darkness. The 
light from the hall, straggling in, made just discernible her 
light figure 

“I—I came in to see if you wanted anything,” said the 
housekeeper 

‘Oh no, Dona Luella. I was sitting here, waiting for th 
noon to come up. I think there will be a moon.” 

Miss Trimm cleared her throat. “Well, I'll leave my door 
lf you want anything in the night, just call.” 

The girl thanked her. “Have you seen Don Esteban?” 
he asked anxiously 

“Yes. He looks better, though you can’t tell—You ain't 
afraid, bein’ alone here ? 

“No. It’s wonderful. I have never been alone before.” 

“Well, if you want anything—” 

Miss Trimm hesitated upon the threshold, then picking 

her skirts, crossed quickly into her own room 

There she sat down upon the bed, lifted her feet from 

fRoor and uttered a profound sigh of relief. It was the 
yne refuge in all this foreign land where she could have a 
feeling of freedom from the fear which constantly beset her. 


open a little 


CHAPTER VI 
Moonlight 


| ee that night had been neces- 
sarily rather an awkward affair. 
When it was over, Howard re 
tired to the veranda to smoke a ciga- 
rette. While he sat there, the moon, not 
vet at the full, rose between two tall 
palms whose trunks stood out pale 
and lovely. The orange trees about 
the house began to glisten; a light 
wind stirred their leaves, washed in sil 
ver air 

It will be beautiful in the grove, 
thought Howard. He got up, threw 
away his cigarette and walked about the 
veranda which flanked the house on 
three sides. As he approached the steps 
that led to the ground, he heard a voice 
say: “Senor!” and looking back, saw 
dimly Teresa’s face pressed against the 


bars of a window. Beyond the win- 
dow was a door. He noticed it as he 
turned 


“Hello! Hello! This your room?” 

‘Yes, Senor.” 

He came up to the window. There 
was a moment of silence in which they 
gazed at each other. A moment of im- 
palpable tension 

“How is . . . Don Esteban?” 
murmured the girl. 

“Better. He’s asleep, I think. Sister 
Inez is looking out for him.” 

Another | silence Howard said: 
“Where's Miss Trimm ?” 

“She has gone to bed,” answered 
Teresa, and added irrelevantly: “Her 
bed stands in four dishes of water.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because of the spiders and the scor 
pions,” explained the girl, with a faint 
and almost ethereal giggle 

“By Jove. Never thought I'd live to 
see Miss T. indulging a weakness. So 
you're alone?” 

“Yes, Senor.” 

“We can talk a little after all.” 

She raised her head. “You did not 
go tonight!” 

“I'm going tomorrow night.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tomorrow seems a long way off 
now doesn’t it? I've been 
watching the moon come up. It made 
the trees look like ghosts. Is it always 
like this here 2?” 

“Like this, Senor— ?” 

“Is it always so beautiful ?” 

“Yes, I think so. But it smells sweet 
est in the Spring,” said the girl. She 
drew a long breath. “The world is like 
one big flower tonight !” 

“I'd pick it for you if I could, 
Teresa.” 

It was the first time that he had 
spoken her name. They were both con 
scious of the fact 

She said: “Then there would be no 
more world, and I would be sorry.” 

“Would vou?” 

oy es ” 

He looked at her curiously. “You're 
happy, aren’t you?” The question hardly 
approximated his meaning; its rather 
banal inquiry skimmed only the surface 
of his thought 

What he had intended to remark 
was his discovery of the medium in 
which she lived. He had become keenly 
in instant, of her youth, of the perfection of her 
innocence. Standing there at the window, in the shadow, 
yet with some hint of moonlight on her face, she seemed a 
creature remote from all reality—one who had no back- 
ground but illusion, no identity beyond the one-dimensiona! 

‘istence of a dream. She reminded him, for no very appar 
ent reason, of figures he had once seen in a child’s collection 
of drawings. Figures without perspective, laid flat against 
the page, or set into distorted landscapes. Figures of inde- 
finable fascination . . Teresa replied to his question 
with another: “Are you not happy, Senor?” 





ware, In 


“Do you mean now?” 

She became slightly confused and drew back a little into 
her protecting shadow. He said quickly: “Yes, I’m unusually 
happy Look! There’sthe moon. Can you see it ?” 

“No. I can only see the light on the trees.” Her face once 
more was pressed to the grille. “I know a song about the 
moon. I learned it from an old woman who came to the 
convent to sell vegetables.” 

“Sing it for me.” 

She sang softly, leaning against the bars of the window: 

Dos cosas excusan la gente 
Quando perdiendo la mente; 
El viénto del Dur es la una, 
El otro, la luz de la luna! 
[Continucd on page 36] 
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“AH, LOOK UP,” H 


WHISPERED. “LET ME SEE THE EYES THAT 





TEACH NIGHT TO BE STARRY” 


The story of Su-li, hand-maiden to the unhappy Princess, and the lover she met in the desert 


THE CAMEL-DRIVER 


LING-CLANG, kling-clang, rang the camel bells as 

the great beasts plodded monotonously on and on, 

treading with measured pace, each the dusky re 

plica of the one before it; gaunt, forward-thrust 

heads and pack-distorted bodies alike 

And the shove-shruff of shambling camel pads was 

broken by the brisk tattoo of hoofs as the yellow horsemen 

ircled in wide sweeps about the camel-train and the wagons 
in the rear. 

The caravan was bearing the lady Ta Shi out to the 
desert to her marriage to the Khan; therefore it suited the 
Prince, her father, that his daughter should ride in state 
Instead of traveling in the usual stifling mule-litters, she and 
her maidens rode in especially constructed caravan-wagons, 
all gilt and vermilion and blue. With her went an imposing 
procession, horsemen, eunuchs, camel-coolies, and trains of 
camels bearing her dower chests and rich gifts to the Khan 

Her marriage was to cement the friendly alliance the 
Prince had made with the great desert chief—an alliance for 
trade and for the protection of the laden caravans across the 
desert stretches. But, in spite of the magnificence of her 
cortége and the splendor of her dower, she went an unwill 
ing bride. She was young, and her heart was filled with a 
great fear of her bridegroom-to-be—that unknown elderly 
stranger whose years were thrice her own, and of whom sh« 
had heard such tales of dread. Was he not the scourge and 
terror of all the border peoples? 

Kling-clang, rang the bells, and shove-shruff, the padded 
feet kept time The desert was burning gold, stretching on and 
on to be merged with the sunset flame on the horizon. Fron 
low hummocks and flat yellow sands there shimmered up a 
filmy haze of heat, until brown horsemen and camels and the 
wagon-litters seemed enveloped in a golden radiance 

The afterglow had faded from the west before, with a 
final jangle of bells and a creaking of wheels, the caravan 
halted for the night camp 

Su-li, one of the maidens in attendance of the Lady Ta 
Shi, drew aside the awning of the litter and peeped out 
Little spirals of smoke were ascending from the cooking fires 
and dusky figures moved to and fro against the flames. Al 
ready the tents had been erected close beside the wagons 
Beyond them, hobbled horses stood dimly silhouetted against 
the night sky, and the drivers were busy about the packs of 
the crouching camels. 
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By Dorothy Goodfellow 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. J. SOULEN 


In the east, as she gazed, great waves of light washed 
into all the hollows of the horizon and, at its full, the moon 
rose, hanging like a great golden lantern low over the desert 
rhe horizons dwindled and drew closer together in the elu- 
ive light, until the desolate immensity of the great wastes was 
shut out and a sense of friendly enfoldment took its place. 

Su-li had seen that moon in its first quarter swing like a 
slender silver scimitar over the roofs of Pekin—so short a 
time it was since the caravan had passed beneath the time 
stained, deep-set gateway in the city wall, and from its 
shadow she had looked her last upon temples and pavilion 
ind pagodas, their yellow-tiled roofs aglow, their lacquered 
walls aflare with splendors of azure and emerald 

Beneath the spell of the moonlight her thoughts went 
back along the way, and she saw again the moving pageant 
that had passed before her eyes on the first stages of the de 
ert road—the crimson and gold warriors on gaily caparisoned 
horses, the lama prince from the south riding into Pekin in 
state with his devotees about him, the sleek merchants jog 
ging upon shaggy Mongolian ponies, the camel-trains, the 
clumsy mule-carts with the half-naked muleteers balancing 
themselves upon the shafts, the wayside mendicants with 
their high-pitched, droning voices and their extended bow! 


HE saw once more the larkspur mountains that girdled 
Pekin afar, the rape fields glimmering golden above the 
sunken road, the green garden patches with the blue 
clad peasants picking and plodding patiently among their 


plants, the brown mud-walled villages like ant-heaps in the 
distance. As she lay thus musing, the moonlight flooded in 
ipon her, revealing a figure of so rare a daintiness that it 


of those exquisite figurines of ivory that con 
noisseurs seek among the jades and ivories of treasure shops 
But in her beauty, despite its delicate fineness, there wa 
more than a hint of vividness, as if in the translucent she 
of the body burned some clear flame of the intelligence 
mind and spirit lighting the loveliness of the flesh. 

Of good family, but of one fallen from high estate, Su-li 
had been carefully trained in all the graces and accomplish 
ments in the hope that her marriage with some powerful 
official would restore the family fortunes. As the first step 
she had been admitted into the household of the Prince and 
now, her family having been suitably recompensed, she went 
with the Lady Ta Shi into desert exile, her lot being not only 


eemed one 


W 
i 


to wait upon and cheer her mistress, but by her beauty and 
attainments to add to the prestige of the Prince. The wo- 
man, Pan Nyz, who shared her tent, was in attendance upon 
their mistress, and, there being none to reprove her, Su-li 
lay gazing through the rolled-up curtains before her 


N the space they framed there showed, silhouetted against 

the yellow moon-glow, the youthful figure of a camel 

driver, his brown face and hands and the folds of his 
short tunic of camel’s hair seemingly modeled in bronze 
His face was turned toward something that stood outside 
Su-li’s vision, and his profile was plain against the light 

That moonlight lent mystery and strange romance to the 
silent figure, and Su-li bent out under the awning to watch 
it. The man turned at her movement, and she found his 
eyes full upon her own. At the sudden quickening of his 
whole attitude, she realized that his gaze was not an imper 
sonal one. The knowledge disturbed her. Her home life had 
been one of rigidly guarded seclusion. She would have 
drawn down the awnings, as propriety demanded, but with 
quick strides the camel-driver was beside her, and his hand 
stayed her uplifted arm 

Startled, Su-li looked up into his face. In spite of its 
youth it had a certain intensity—something alert and de 
cisive as of thought leaping swiftly into action. Perhaps the 
impression was given by the chiseled firmness of his features 
perhaps by the swift clear gaze of his black eye 

There was a compelling magnetism in his gaze that held 
Su-li. Her training had taught her to hold herself sacrosanct 
She was one day to be the bride of a great lord and must 
keep herself fastidiously remote, as tradition and convention 
taught, from the slightest intimacy—must shun a smile or a 
look from any man outside of those of her own family 

Yet, before the peculiar fascination of this man’s per 
sonality, all barriers of habit fell In quiet and direct sim 
plicity the two gazed at each other 

Su-li’s slender figure bloomed out like a lily against the 
shadows behind her. Cameo features, skin of delicate trar 
lucence, tapering hands, glossy blackness of hair framing the 
fine contour of the little head, garments of finest silk 
detail of her appearance spoke an exquisite grace of refine 
ment. The light deepened in the man’s eyes a 
her, and at the kindling passion of his waze, she swayed back 

[Continued on page 78] 
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When things seemed darkest to Felice, the young actress, along came a friend—and success 


THE UNTOLD STORY 


[TRANSLATED BY 
ROSE WILDER LANE 


HAT eveni ¢ 
Paris seemed 
to Felice Au 
mot! to be a 


ing miser 
clutching to itself all 
its goid ol opportunity 
nd success. The masses 
of low buildings drip 
ping with wet, he 


bleak streets, the iron 
hutters closed over 
hop-fronts were cold- 
lv heedless of het the 
occasional glowing 
windows of a restau 
rant, or the splash of 
glitter and movement 
il i theater entrance 
was like a jeer 

She was shut out of 
it all; she was a failure 


For days she had been 


living with that last 
Iragment of courage 
which is only a dogged 
obstinacy, and now 


iddenly, even that 
was gone. It had van 
ished with the breaking 
of her last five-fran 
note, and the poor dir 

ner for which she had 
broken it had not re 

kindled her energy lf 
only she had a_ few 
nore francs, enough to 
let her keep trying a 
little longer! Her fathet 
would not give it to 


er he had nothing 
more to pawn 

\ beggar with a 
whining baby in her 





inn peered at Felice 
and looked away. Felice 
quivered, sickened by 
this reminder of the 
misery of Paris; it wa 
as though she t tl 

thick mire creepin 
higher about her own 
young cleanline \s 
she turned tror the 
Boulevard de Clic! 

into the rue de Puteaux 





where she lodged he 
aw creeping toward 
her another of the hor 
rible creatures of the 
Paris street i bent 
id man whose eve YO! MADEMOISELLI 
earched the ter 
She thought him to be 
cigarette-picker one 
of those who craw ibout the treets 1 ia ceaseless hunt tor 
igarette-stubs that, sold to the cigarette factories, keep a 
kind of life in their wrecked bodice Felice’s eyes shuddered 
away from hin Not until she was passing him did she se« 
that he did not carry the long iron-pointed pick or dingy 
ack of the tract he appeared, indeed, a decent though 
habby old man, searching for something he had lost Het 
relief was like a shock he hastened past him and into the 
limly lighted t of her lod 
rhe gas was not yet lighted on the dark stairway Fy 
e fumbled in her bag for the precious, expensive box of 
natche ind lighted one with fingers so unsteady that they 
lropped i It fell lami he stooped quickly to catch it 
ind saw on the damp gravel a hundred-franc note The 
itch went out In the dark, her fingers groped over the 
ebbles and closed on the sleek bit of paper She could fee 
ind hear her heart beati For a moment hope, courage 
bition flame } ni t vy, the cynicism bor 
i nal li t It 11 be true! But the 
ney spread out Deneatl the ight of the entrance 
real Phere was something both exultant and furtive in 
r clutch upon it 1 it Was her re nition of the furtive 
, inded her old had seen—searct 
r can't be his! e said to herself Why should I think 
l I found it it mine ! It meat davys—week 
more in Par It means another chance ill my futur 
Hy ( it int mea » much to hin Alway 
lers are keepet The the hts were like a voice withir 
It be ea riek of protest as, pushed by somethin 
eI in herself went toward the street “You'r 
wit iwa ‘ rvthi everything!” it cried “Another 
1a I ( ~ ( I i vive ygu ill ( \ 
vorki f \ Fate gi you this chance 
Tal it ! ‘ t it noid At least the voice 
nued n't it ta t Get | name an 
ater, whe la f ind rict 1 can send 
1 tl i 
Perhay wered, t liet that voice—‘perhap 
t be t lt he ( I i no way of ftindin 
But | was t He had turned and was comin 
toward her, bent e the sidewalk lding a itch wit! 
hand and t I he I le to side \ few 
llers followed | e | in a couple of ragged 





y Sarah Bernhardt 
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YOU ARE YOUNG, WITH YOUR FUTURE BEFORE YOU YOU 
THIS MEETING AS FOR ME, | SHALL NEVER FORGET 


You have lost something, monsieur ?” 

He straightened, with a little stiffness in his back. Be 
neath bushy, gray brows his eyes gazed at her, brown and 
iy and pathetic as a monkey's. His beard and mustache 
were neatly trimmed and there was dignity in his tidy, old 
fashioned stock and well-brushed suit. “Yes, mademoiselle 
\ note of a hundred francs,” he said hopelessly 

Felice drew a long breath. “It is perhaps this one,” she 
iid, and held out the money 

He took in her worn straw hat, her thin cheeks, her plain 
iit, shiny with many pressings. His eyes became fatherly 
But! How do you know that it is mine? One must not 
¢ too trusting in Paris.” He indicated with the slightest of 
lances the faces pressing close around them. “If you would 
permit me to offer you a glass of coffee at that small cafe 
icross the street + 

She was trembling, and the thought of hot coffee became 
irgent as she followed him into the tiny Rendezvous des 
( her One of the five tables was vacant; she sank grate 
ully into the cane chair he held for her, and in a moment 
he waiter slammed on the stone-topped table two brimming 
isses filled with a milky-brown liquid 

‘It is excellent for the health on nights such as this,” said 
he old man cheerfully, stirring the sugar from the bottom of 
his glass with the large tin spoon. “Drink, mademoiselle 
And now, hear me while I explain to you. My name is 


Francois Doret and with meticulous detail he recounted 
ill his movements preceding his discovery of the loss of the 
oney Beyond doubt it was his. The fact having been 


tablished, he took the note and, folding it neatly, placed it 
his wallet. Only the uncontrollable shaking of his hands 
trayed his relief 
And now, mademoiselle, if you will permit an old man 
to inquire? You have been some time in Paris?” 
“Yes,” she answered, smiling. “But I—but I do not 


ow it very well.” The smile vanished, leaving her half 
iverted face wistfully outlined against the smoke-darkened 
wall. The smooth, dark, parted hair revealed the lines of a 


beautifully. shaped head; and the crude gaslight on the ceil 

accented the shadows beneath high cheek-bones and 
iround the delicate nostrils. Not a pretty face, but an ar 
resting one; a face of intelligence and sensitiveness. The 
old man gazed at it, maintaining a silence more insistent than 
a question. “I—have been at the Conservatoire,” she added, 
beginning nervously to button her gloves 

“You no longer find it interesting—this art of the 


stage 


ILLUSTRATED BY. 
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“Oh, but monsieur, 
I love it!” she cried, 
dark blue eyes suddenly 
flaming at him. “To 
capture, in an instant, 
by a gesture, by a tone 
of the voice, the poig- 
nant meaning of an 
emotion! I—but I 
can’t tell you,” she fal- 
tered. “Only, monsieur, 
it is the greatest art in 
the world, the art of 
the stage.” Her eves 
filled with tears 

“You are right, 
mademoiselle. The 
greatest art in the 
world, and the most 
cruel mistress. I, my 
self, am one of its 
slaves—and victims.” 

“You, monsieur?” 
She forgot her own 
troubles in her interest 
in him. With the pleas 
ure of an old man in a 
young listener he told 
his story. For twenty- 
five years, in a small 
provincial town, he had 
longed for the life of 
the theater. He sketch 
ed for her those years; 
the daily cares of a 
small business; the 
brick house with its 
enclosed garden, where 
pears ripened on the 
wall; and the smal} 
room in which, late at 
night, he sat alone por 
ing over Racine and 
Moliére. 

He had never hoped 
to realize his dream 
But in one week of epi- 
demic his wife and his 
two children had died, 
and that tragedy which 
left him alone had also 
set him free. At forty 
years of age, against 
the protests of his 
scandalized friends, he 
had sold all he owned 
and come to Paris. He 
was too old to begin 
acting, but he had 
gathered, franc by 
franc, a sum large 
enough to keep him in 


WILL GO ON AND FORGET modest luxury until he 


died. It would buy for 

him a place in the 

world of the stage. He 
had invested it all in a small theater and lost the last cen- 
time. “And now—” he shrugged his shoulders and a gallant 
smile lifted the corners of his mustache. “Fer eight years I 
have been the prompter in the Théatre Orleans. For a hun- 
dred francs a month I sit every night hidden in my hood 
beyond the footlights, and watch poor actors murder mod- 
ern plays. But I am truly of the theater,” he added proudly. 
“That to me is enough of satisfaction.” 


WO more taxi-drivers crowded into the dingy place, 
filled with reek of cheap liquors, damp garments and 
muddy floor. The old man, shifting his chair to let 
them crowd past him, came back to the present with a start 
“But you, mademoiselle, you are young, with your future 
before you. You will go on and forget this meeting. As for 
me, I shall never forget. I beg you to remember that Fran 
cois Doret is your friend. It may some day be—who knows? 
again the story of the lion and the mouse?” 

This assumption of her success was too cruel. She strug 
sled for self-control, but the moment of sympathy after 
months of loneliness, broke down her reserves. “Alas, mon 
sieur, | am the mouse!” she said. 

“You have not yet found a part, perhaps?” 

“Oh yes,” she answered quickly. “I have an offer of a 

nall part, in The Husband Never Knows, touring the 
provinces. I—had hoped to stay on in Paris,” she added 

“But you must stay on in Paris! Mademoiselle, listen to 
one who knows. The art of the stage is the art of youth 
Your every moment is golden. For a writer, for a painter, 
age does not matter. But for the actor The clear mind, 
the fine sympathy, the ripe understanding—all that is noth- 
ing when the body grows old. You must have your chance 
while you are young. Fah!” he exclaimed in disgust. “Do 
not waste your time in that small part, mademoiselle. It is 
suicide.” 

“Do you think I do not know it?” The cry was from a 
pain no longer controllable. 

“T see,” he murmured, thoughtfully turning the stem of 
his glass. Then his old shoulders straightened beneath the 
shabby coat. “Mademoiselle, you shall have your chance in 
Paris. It is Francois Doret who speaks. I am no longer 
young, and I am not rich nor powerful, but you shall have 
your chance.” 

His eyes looked out commandingly over the sordid room, 
and at that instant the clock above the bar uttered a whir- 
ring sound. Francois Doret became an anxious old man. “It 
is late,” he said hurriedly. “I must be at my place in the 
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theater.” Quickly he counted out the copper pieces that paid 
for the coffee. 

At her own entrance again, with her finger on the con- 
cierge’s bell, Félice turned to watch him hastening down the 
street. She had felt with him a moment of warmth, the 
comfort of waifs huddling together in storm-swept door 
ways; she felt for him now a sad pity. The darkness of the 
stairs she climbed toward her room was like part of the 
gloom that descended again upon her spirit. The match she 
carried in her hand vaguely lighted the stairway, but he: 
little glow of flickering hope had gone out before she slept 

She woke to the thought that had gone with her into an 
unconsciousness that was not rest. Two francs, forty cen 
times. It was all she had left of the tiny legacy from her 
mother that, in defiance of her father, she had spent in 
studying acting at the Conservatoire 


HE small room, almost filled by the old dusty bedstead 

the spotted sateen of the lumpy feather-comforter, the 

ragged curtains at the long window, and the cracked 
wall-paper, had never been so sordid. In despair again, now, 
she dressed, and prepared her own meager breakfast 

A knock at the door. She shuddered. It could not b 
the concierge; months earlier she had stopped having petit 
déjeuner brought to her room. The knock was repeated 
more loudly, the door opened, and Francois Doret came in 

“Bon jour, little one!" In the pale light from the court 
yard window, he looked even older than she remembered 
him; but there was a jauntiness in his clipped mustache and 
pointed beard, and his brown eyes twinkled cheerfully 
“Don’t mind me!” he went on briskly, as she made a startled 
movement to hide the fragment of bread on which she had 
been making her breakfast. In a matter-of-fact manner he 
drew the one chair to the side of the bed, on which she sat 
“Now, we will talk. First, I have got for you a part in d'Or 
mange’s new play, The Untold Story.” 

He sat back, looking at her with pleased anticipation 
She put one hand to her forehead, unconsciously trying to 
hold together what she felt was an illusion—a dream—but a 
dream she wished to prolong 

“Tt is not a large part,” he went on, satisfied. “I will tell 
you at once, you have only two lines to speak, and the salary 
is ten francs a night. But that is something, eh? And there 
will be more to come, I promise you!” 

She tried to thank him. He silenced her with a brusque- 
ness that could not hide his delight; he was as joyful as a 
child. “Now, ma petite, at eleven o’clock I take you to the 
theater. You must look your best. But no rouge on that 
pale skin of yours. A touch of black to the brows, perhaps 
And—yes—a little more color in those lips.” 

The day was fortunately bright with sunshine after the 
rain. It was as though the white clouds, the shining shop 
windows, the colored leaves that fluttered in the sunlight, 
shared with them their sense of excited adventure. “Ah, 
these days of autumn that are like spring!” said Francois 
Doret, sniffing the moist, fresh air. “They remind one that 
youth is eternal. But,” he went on suddenly, “it is of you 
that we must be talking.” 

The situation was simple. Although the principal parts 
of The Untold Story were in rehearsal, the minor parts were 
not yet settled. A girl had been chosen to play “A Servant,” 
but the day before she had left Paris. Francois Doret had 
caught d’Ormange on the stairs behind the scenes and asked 
him to give the part to Félice. The Untold Story would be 
put on next week; and d’Ormange, har- 
assed by a thousand details, had answered 
that the girl could have it 

Almost anyone, however, could open a 
door and announce a caller. 

“The point is, you must seize the op- 
portunity to make a good impression on 
d’Ormange and Rochelin, the manager,” 
Doret went on. “On the alas, 
everything depends on personal influence 
It does not matter how you play ‘A Ser- 
vant.’ But make friends. Make friends, 
and your chance will come.” 

They turned into a narrow alley, 
passed the concierge, who sat knitting 
in the worn, stone doorway, and were 
behind the scenes. Carpenters were ham 
mering in the wings; far overhead, in 
a network of wires and ropes, an electri- 
cian shouted profanely down to his assis- 
tants; the bare brick wall at the back of 
the stage and the glare of unshaded 
electric light, gave an air of gaunt harsh 
ness to the actors who were working in 
the turmoil 

Félice had only a moment in Rochelin’s 
office. He gave her one glance and said, 
“Trés bien. Ten francs a night, you un- 
derstand. Five extra for matinées. Leave 
your address with the stenographer.” 
D’Ormange, the famous playwright, had 
risen when she entered and stood strok 
ing his mustache and looking at her ab 
sently. It was the moment she should 
seize for impressing upon these men het 
personality, her talent, for arousing theit 
interest in her; she knew it. But she could 
not. Words on her lips became a murmur 
which they hardly heard, and she knew 
when she left that they were barely aware 
that she had been there 

If only she could act her own char 
acter! She could not; she was too genu 
ine. It was only in a role that she 
could both find and lose herself. Now 
unnoticed, she stood watching the re 
hearsal. 

Georgina Lamartine, rather too plump, 
and looking tired and faded in her big 
coat of sables, was helping the director 
pound the scene into shape. Opposite her 


stage, 


stood a sallow, sullen-looking girl who 
went through the scene like a _ sleep- 
walker. “For heaven’s sake, Sylvestre, 


put some life into it!” the director im- 
plored. 

“But I haven't any lines,” the girl ob- 
jected. “I only stand and listen.” 

“But, Sophie,” Georgina said in a voice 
of worn patience. “Try to feel the scene 
You're Héléne, the governess; my son's 
in love with you; I call you in, accuse 
you of it, order you out of the house. 
Pee You can’t just stand and listen; SHI 
you've got to show what you feel.” 


BVERE TOT SK: 


BEGAN TAKING DOWN HER HAIR. 





Sophie Sylvestre’s lips set; she said nothing. Again and 
again they went through the scene, Georgina making sug 
gestions, while Francois Doret patiently read Georgina’s lines 
over and over from his prompter’s script. As disregarded as 
a piece of scenery, Félice stood watching No one noticed 
her, except when carpenters or scene-shifters ordered her out 
of their way 

“Well, it will have to do, I suppose,” the director said 
wearily at last. “Next rehearsal, eight o'clock tomorrow 


morning. And be here, every one of you!” He passed Felice, 
glancing at her. “And you, mademoiselle, are—?” 
“Félice Aumont, monsieur. I’m to play ‘A Servant.’ 
“Oh!” The monosyllable dropped her again among dis- 


regarded things. She came out to the colorless daylight feel 
ing as unwanted as a ghost 
Francois Doret overtook her at the mouth of the alley 
Brisk, cheerful, he trotted beside her, swinging his cane and 
eeing with quick glances all the color and movement of the 
streets. Her spirits revived; she felt with. him a sense of 
comradeship, and he no longer appeared old to her. “Now, 
he said, while they hastily ate their three-franc dinner in an 
overcrowded restaurant—‘“now we begin in earnest You 
ire to play Héléne; I have decided it.” 
She laid down her fork, amazed 
Ask no questions, mademoiselle 






It shall be done To 


night we begin rehearsing Already I see such a Helene as 
that stupid Sylvestre does not dream. And you—you shall 
be my Heéléne.” 

But 


HERE are difficulties; 1 admit it. But difficulties have 
é ji a way of removing themselves before determination 
For you, mademoiselle, I shall be determined, for you 
have made upon me an impression—but eat, eat quickly, or 
the garcon will snatch the plate from beneath your nose 


Alors, regard the difficulties: one, Sylvestre has the part; 
two, Vaudré understudies it; three, you do not know it 
Bien; we take them one at a time.” 

Félice looked at him with wide eyes. She saw in the 


little old man with a napkin tucked beneath his chin a revo 
lutionist who defied the whole structure of the French stage 
What plot was hatching in the mind behind those kindly, 
pathetic brown eyes? 

“Think no more about it, mademoiselle. There will be 
One can always catch the wheel of chance at a happy 
turning. It is your task to become Heléne—ah! a Heéléne 
to make one weep with emotion! I myself will rehearse 
you. After that—we shall see.” 

It was for Félice the beginning of a strange double life 
At night, in her small, sordid room she studied Héléne, while 
Francois Doret coaxed, bullied, urged and argued with her till 
annoyed neighbors knocked on the walls and demanded that 
they be quiet. All day she stood unnoticed at rehearsals, 
watching with a sort of horrified fascination Sylvestre and 
her understudy, Marie Vaudré. She avoided the eyes of 
Francois Doret; she felt that she shared with him a horrid 
secret 

Nothing happened. The play went from rehearsal to first 
night, made a modest success and continued to run. The 
weeks went by. Slowly, by a thousand changes so subtle 
that she did not notice them, the hours she spent with Fran 
cois Deret came to be to Felice her real life. She found in 
him a sympathy she had never known; he was at once older 
and younger than she; he enveloped her with a wisdom born 
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ot experience and a delight in living that was forever child 
like. They were still working on Héléne—walking in the 
streets, in the Bois, dining in cheap eating-places, they end- 
lessly discussed the part, and endlessly she played it for him 

She did not ask him what his plan was; she almost fot 
got his earlier wild promises. It was enough for her that 
they were together; he was her one stanch friend. When 
one Sunday morning, he did not come, she was surprised at 
the pang of loneliness she felt. Trying to keep up her spirits 
by a brisk walk on the Champs Elysées, she came upon him 


with a plump, elderly woman, obviously the mother of two 
sturdy children for whom he was buying tickets to the 
merry-go-round beneath the trees. They did not see. her 


and she quickly passed. “Of course,” she thought, “he must 
have his own life, his own intcrests—I wonder if he thinks 
of marrying her?” She tried to be happy at the thought of 
Francois Doret once more in a home of his own, with chil 
dren on his knees. But an unaccountable depression settled 
upon her like a black cloud 

Francois Doret was busy Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday ; 
she hardly saw him. She did not know why she was so un 
happy. Then came Thursday—the Thursday that Robert 
d’Ormange and Georgina Lamartine still speak of as “that 
awful night.” When she came into the theater, Félice knew 
that something was wrong. The concierge was not knitting; 
she stood on the doorstep, visibly agitated. The director 
dashed up the stairs, frowning. From Lamartine’s dressing 
room, Feélice heard his worried voice: “—should have news 
of her by this time.” 

Félice climbed the last two flights of stairs that led to the 
general dressing-room. She opened the door on a babble of 
chatter. Sylvestre was not in the theater. A messenger had 
been sent for her. Einstein was in front. Einstein, the great 
\merican manager! 

“It’s Vaudré’s chance,” 
can't tell yet 
wild. 
ation!” 

Félice wanted to sit down, but all the chairs were taken 
by the others, who were crowding each other for mirror 
space. Could it be that Frangois Doret—? But no! Im 
possible! Still she began to tremble 

The door opened, the call-boy’s head appeared. “Any 
body know where Vaudré is? Diable!"”" The door slammed 
Those who were made-up ran down the stairs. From below 
there were sounds of slamming doors, hasty feet. The whok 
place was electric 

“Never was such a day!” cried one of the girls, dashing 
back into the room. “The performance will be called off 
Sylvestre’s gone no one knows where. Vaudré’s not here 
Einstein's in f The house is sold out. D’Ormange is 


“You 
“D’Ormange is 
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someone said enviousiy 
Sylvestre may show up.” 
He’s trying to sell the play to Einstein. 


front 


cursing. Lamartine’s furious. It’s five minutes to the curtain.” 
The call-boy leaped panting up the stairs. “Aumont! 
Aumont here? Lambert wants you. Quick!” 


HE was struck suddenly by the terrible panic that only 

actors know—the grip of a cold like ice, the contraction 

of the throat, the nausea as of seasickness. She left 
the room, followed by curious stares. Director Lambert, 
d’Ormange and Georgina were on the first landing. The star 
scrutinized her sharply; d’'Ormange fixed anguished eyes on 
her while he worried his mustache; the director faced her 
with a terrifying frown. “I'm told you’ve been understudy 
ing Héléne. That right?” 

“Yes, monsicur.”’ 

“Think you can go on and play it? 

Félice swallowed hard. She still felt 
that deathly cold. ‘Yes, monsieur.” 

Georgina at once took charge. 
you get into Sylvestre’s clothes? I'll lend 
you my maid. Marie! Come, quickly! 
3ring pins and my make-up box. Hurry!” 

The audience was becoming restless 
In Sylvestre’s dressing-room Félice fever 
ishly made up, while the maid knelt at 
her feet ripping hems and pinning them 
up, and Georgina adjusted ribbons and 
gave stage-directions. “Don’t lose your 
head. If you forget your lines, keep still 
and I'll fake.” The audience was begin 
ning to stamp its feet in deafening unison 
beyond the motionless curtain. Félice, 
trying with shaking hands to paint her 
lips, heard the three raps. “Ready? You 
go on in two minutes.” 

She went down the stairs. It all 
seemed unreal, except the terrible cold 
that filled her veins. Then she was fac 
ing the glare of the footlights. The set, 
the actors, the rows of blazing lights, 
seemed to retreat, to grow small in infinite 
distance. Her mind was quite blank 
Eternities passed. Then she saw two 
brown eyes. They seemed to come closer, 
to grow larger, to fasten on her a gaze 
like a steadying hand. And then the scene 
became real; she saw Francois Doret’s 
head above the level of the stage, hidden 
from the audience by the little hood 
shaped box; she saw him smiling quietly 
at her and heard him whisper the first 
words of her lines. She caught them up; 
in a moment she was playing Héléne, 
easily, confidently. It was as though she 
had always played Héléne for those brown 
eyes. She made her exit smoothly, and a 
sudden noise startled her like an earth 
quake. The audience was applauding 
She had forgotten the audience. Another 
chill struck her and she stood clinging to 
the stairs. 

“Not so bad, not so bad!” Rochelin 
was patting her shoulder. Behind her the 
scene was going on. She climbed th: 
stairs and escaped into Sylvestre’s dress 
ing-room, panting. Georgina dashed in 
“You're all right, Aumont; keep your 
nerve. Diable! What a day!” The hair 
pins slid from Félice’s shaking fingers 
‘ The call-boy was calling the sec 
ond act. It was all a delirium 

She was on the stage again. She stood 
before Georgina, who was talking. This 
was Georgina’s big scene, the climax be 
fore the entr’acte. Félice stood with her 
back to the footlights, listening to the 
words with which the hero’s mother dis 
missed Héléne, the governess. Her hands 
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Money, a lover, everything that everybody wants, she had—why wasn’t she happy? 


THE FACE IN THE MIRROR 


rANDING in the lower |} 


the newel post, Adelaide Ot 
heard the drip of rain « 
vithin tt house tl ti 
olemn stroke of the tall 
beat trom the dining-roon 
her bear ym Until today 


like this in which to hear the 











clocks and the rain, for in the 
Kitchen Abby Phelan had 
ind pan or had 
wayed ponderously in the 
creaking rocking-chatr Now 
Abby was gone Adelaide had 
taken her at her word in one 
of the fits of insubordination 
with which she had enlivened 
the Otis house tor hiteen 
years, and had let her go 
Now, one could listen un 
disturbed, pausin 
ike this, or sitting by a win 
; 


oved pot 





low, or lying in bed at night 
intil one was almost certain 
that one heard Seeing wa 
easier She often believed that 
she caught a fleeting glimpse 
of her mother’s dre 

ing round the corner of the 
hall, or disappearin through 
i door; or of her father’s quiet 
gure, newspaper in hand, | 


vanish 


the west window Some day, 
he was confident, she would 
set more 

After a long time she sighed 
and moved A gray cat nie 
down the stair hi eyes 
gleaming in the dull afternoon 
light He sprang to her 
shoulder, his weight causing 
her to sway, and she held hin 

ere ind troked hin Hi 


proximity recalled a 








sides, there was no reason for 
tandin here now they 


would not allow themselves to 











By Elsie Singmaster 


ILI TRATED BY S. H. WAINWRIGHT 
ls and she had sometimes polished the ancient sideboard 
SI Adelaide trembled and moved more swittly When she 
t p d opened the front door she saw, lying wet at the edge of the 
lock W porch, the morning paper, left there hours ago. Lifting it 
clock near her, a rapid by its only dry corner carried it through the hall to 
thin tick the kitchen and hung it on a rack above the stove If she 
been silen remembered, she would read it at night; if she did not, the 











be seen until twilight, whicl 
wa Ss aw 
it in he ir 
he i If she 
wen see 4 usil I int l 
ifternoon, her duty w 1 be 
one for the week To t 
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la t set the b he 
i to restore to thei 
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ones, te plan her | ek i 
according t her hel 
} S It uld all t is ol 
old, then the vould ( 
that she had 1 le the house 
ready rt anniversary 
the shocking accident in whicl 
they had perished was at hand 
what wa more probabk 
than that they should appear 
N her I il Lie 
l gray cat 1 lanket 
1 led t the toot of he 
bed, brushed tro er re 
vith delicat I hal 
from his coat d wast el 
’ She was still 
ugk fastidiou 
t t Dp i I len » A 
with her Ki far ¢ 
of the wi \ 
the wall I i 
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When other families had ior g 
M Otis had Key] I t ind a 
engraved glass id been washe 





SI \ THER FIGI ¢ YSE BE XE HER IN REALITY HER OWN 
COUSIN NNY! AT THIS MOMENT SHE STOOD AT THE BRIN 
i ymissl unimportant Her own misery excused 
her from ition in the misery of the world. When 
he read of storms and accidents and gross crimes and the 


aftermath of war, it seemed to her like news from a distant 
planet. She had burst into tears over a letter in which het 
it j 





intimate college friend h urged her to join her in a 
rney for pleasurt Anne was cruel, unthinking; she did 
know what grief wa 





é ADELAIDE did not even read through the letters of 
it George Wentworth to whom she had once been en 
A . 
} 








ve iged. He insisted that she keep her promise to him, 

’ e admonished her without right, he said intolerable things 

proaching her for her natural grief. She saw him sitting 

his office in New York—his vigor and his cheerfulness of 

nded her, as the wide, bright view from his window seemed, 

I recollection, to hurt her eves She had been there many 

W mes with her mother when they had all gone gaily out to 

ig or dinner together Now, her days could never be 
nything but grav, misty, autumnal 

ré It was because he had laughed at her, had mocked at her 








isin Fanny, h even upbraided her, finally, that she had 
’ken her engagement He could not understand that life 
n travesty of what married life should be 


Leaning against the door-frame she put on her overshoes, 
left outside, uncleaned, since yesterday. She hoped that she 
would not meet many persons on her way to Cousin Fanny’s 
She did not like to talk and she had no smiles for anyone 
She had begun to avoid encounters; yesterday, she had even 
with difficulty restrained herself from stepping behind a tall 
hedge to avoid speaking to the minister 

She did not dream that 
daily she approached a deep 
abyss. 

Away from the cheval 
glass, her figure did not seem 
so bent, nor her trailing skirts 
so old-fashioned. The town 
was both old-fashioned and 
old, and of all its important 
inhabitants the Otises were 
the only family who had 
ventured for a long time into 
the world. Howard Otis had 
been a writer of histories and 
had visited many large libra- 
ries at home and abroad. Mrs 
Otis and Adelaide had gone 
with him after Adelaide had 
graduated from Vassar It 
was Mrs. Otis and Adelaide 
who had set the fashions for 
the town; the women dressed 

now that Mrs. Otis was 
gone and her daughter was no 
longer interested in fashions- 
exactly as they had a year 


ago 


HE maple leaves drifted 

down upon Adelaide’s 

umbrella and laid a 
slippery carpet for her feet 
The autumn was dull, there 
had been no sharp frosts, and 
a slow and easy death was 
putting Nature to sleep. For 
a block she met no one; then 
a woman appeared suddenly 
from the _ Firmins’ house 
Holding close the shawl which 
covered her head, she stepped 
near to Adelaide so that she 
might be sheltered under the 
latter's umbrella while she 
talked. Meanwhile, she looked 
back over her shoulder as 
though seeking courage from 
within the house. From the 
window a thin, sharp, old face 
looked out. 

“Mother saw you coming, 
and she said, there! I could 
save myself a trip. For your 
Ladies’ Aid dues, Miss Ade- 
laide. Rather, I should say, 
for your mother’s Ladies’ Aid 
dues.” The woman saw the 
flush on Adelaide’s cheek, the 
uneasy look in her eyes, but 
she did not suspect that Ade- 
laide thought her unfeeling 
“I said 1 wouldn’t ask, but 
Mother said you would want 
to be asked.” 

“T will send you the 
money,” promised Adelaide 
nervously. “How much is it ?” 

“She paid ahead, so now 
there’s only five dollars owing 
She had paid ahead for six 
months. It was always help- 
ful. She said she would make 
up for the late ones. She 

“TI will attend to it.” To 
Adelaide the sum _ looked 
enormous “Sha’n’t I take 
you to the door under my 
umbrella ?” 

“No, thank you! Unless 
you'll come in?” Now Phoebe 
ew she was presuming. “Oh, do come in!” 

“No, thank you!” said Adelaide. “I am on my way 
o see my Cousin Fanny.” 

“Oh,” said Phoebe as she backed away 

Indoors she stood by the chair of her helpless mother 
and watched Adelaide down the street 

“IT asked her would she come in, but she’s going to see 
Miss Fanny.” 

The old woman shook her head 

“IT never thought to see her this way 

Into the cheek of her maiden daughter came a dark 
flush. For the only time in her life she spoke with bitter 
envy 

“Money, a lover, everything that everybody wants, she 
has, and don’t appreciate it.” 

At the other end of the town Adelaide stopped at a 
house, larger and more pretentious than her own. Here, 
instead of a path, there was a driveway to the door. Neither 
house nor grounds were neatly kept. The woodwork needed 
paint, and here and there cement had fallen from between 
the courses of stone. The tall trees called for the hand 
of a woodman, and the driveway was almost covered with 
weeds 
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This Campbell's “kind” looks good to me. 
Its looks are not deceiving, 

It tastes as good as good can be, 

And tasting is believing. 
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Tempting 


Merely to catch the fragrance of a piping 
hot plateful of Campbell’s Cream of Tomato 
Soup makes you hungry. _Irresistibly enticing 
and delightful, it has long won the enthusiastic 
approval of housewives everywhere. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


contains all the health-building properties and 
The 
pure juice of the solid red-ripe fruit is combined 
with creamery butter and granulated sugar, and 
delightfully seasoned. Prepared with milk or 
cream, it is rich and satisfying —a treat for all 
the family. 


valuable tonic elements of the tomato. 


A new Campbell’s “kind” 


Campbell's Bean Soup, an old favorite—a delicious soup that everybody 
likes has been added to Campbell's famous 21 “kinds.” Ask your grocer for it. 


15c a can 


21 kinds 


aml, SOUPS 
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into the shadows 
trembling and _ halt 
ifraid of the new 
trange emotion that 
et her heart so widely 
throbbing 
Ah, fook up!” he 
ispered “Let me 
‘ ey that teach night to be starry 
\ er face turned again to his, wonder 
u hrinking from the ardor of his gaze 
i oi whispered on with a singular ca 
weetn in its tone 
( ks as th reamy jasmine petals 
fragrant, a itin-smooth And lips like 
t carlet hibi I is. Nay, do not cover 
t! face he pleaded, as Su-li in her con 
yn bowed her head. “Night after night 


I have watched it shine out like a star from 

iravan shadow Day after day I have 
imed, following my star 

It is so strana said Su-li musingly 

wondering to hear her own voice break 

through the enchantment that held her. Her 
es were wide like a child’s 

There was a movement in the shadow 


fl whispered the 


ng by the tent ( ome 
camel-driver, and as one acting of som« 
volition outside herself, Su-li pushed away 
the cushions on which she leaned and gave 
herself into his outstretched arm He 
lifted her to the ground and led her out 
over the glimmering floor of the desert 

They came upon a tiny cup-like de 
pression in the sand and there he drew her 
down beside him \ low hummock behind 
them shut out the camp 


The moonlight fell upon them, touching 
now a sparkle from her jeweled fingers 
now gleam from the satin smoothness of 
her hair he fingers of the camel-driver 
followed that flicker of light, stroking the 
heeny sottne ot her hair, resting upon 
her flowing silken sleeves and falling ca 
ressingely at last upon the ivory palms up 
turned upon the rich folds of her robe 
Su-li felt the tenderness of the touch 

Whence are you? he broke out at 
last, searching the bronzed darkne of hi 
lace You are not of the Men of Han 

I am of the desert clan he answered 
her question 

Of the desert clan he mused. Was 
this the secret of that strange magnetism ol 
his that swayed her so to his will 

I came north to Pekin with the lamas 
from Tachienlu his voice recalled her trom 
her ing 


And you he said 

She told him her name and family 

Tell me mort he commanded, as if it 
were a natural thing for a camel-coolie to 


demand the history of a lady of rank 


,) simply as he asked, Su-li told. She 
A poke of her life in the household otf 
the Prince, and of her long and ardu 
us preparation for it, her study of the 
voluminous books of Chinese literature, her 
training in endless ceremonial etiquettes 
‘lI was commanded to accompany the 
Lady Ta Shi upon this journey. My heart 
was unhappy, but I might not protest 
I have seen her, the Lady Ta Shi, but 


once since we left Pekin. She will allow no 
me near her but Pan Ny who has been 
in attendance upon her since her childhood 
She is sick with fear and with hatred of the 
known barbarian she is to wed Her 
bridal garments will be gemmed with her 
ears said Su-li, in a voice tender with 
npasstor 
As thev sat silent, her mind was filled 
with wonder She looked up into the face 
t the man beside her—at the expressive 


eyes hooded by the broad firm brow, at the 
ng purposeful mouth 
Of the desert clans!” he had said 
Tell me of the desert peoples he 
asked, stirred to a sudden interest in them 
He spoke of the strange countries be 


the Middle Kingdom, of primeval 
of many tribes and many customs, ot 
idic wanderings, of barbaric horsemen 

irt women and brown tent 
™ vid © magical were his words 
that Su-li felt herself a part of, and taking 
part in the things he described She saw 
the brown domes of the tents rising against 
the saffron sunset sky She watched the 
wi n laughing beside the desert wells in 
the ol of the evening hour She sat wit! 


in the tents and felt the keen delight 
ci the weaver as the pattern grew beneat! 


her finger a rug of deep soit texture and 
marvelous intricacy of coloring 
When at last the magical voice of her 
mpanion stopped, she sat with eyes 
blurred with dreams The man seemed no 
nger to her a cameleer in tunic of coarse 
ame hair, but a wizard in cloak ot 
glamour 
Come said the camel-driver at last 
The moon was riding high in the heavens 
as they entered the sleeping camp. All was 
quiet there. Pan Nyz had remained with 
the Lady Ta Shi, and none had noted the 
absence of Su-li. She lay long upon her 


tent bed gazing into the darkness about 
her, too excited by the events of the night 
for sleep 

Waking with the day, she thought over 
the happenings of the night before. What 
queer delusion had been hers? “A camel 
coolie!"” She lashed herself with the words 
as with whips of scorn. But in spite of 


She had been care- 
fully trained to hold 


the interests of the 
- family and of the 


[Continued from page 13) 


corn, she could not fight down the feeling 
that the romance of that strange happening 
was the reality 

During the day, peering often through 
the curtains of her wagon-litter, she saw 
the lines of shaggy camels plodding unwav 
eringly on with measured fate-like tread, 
their shadows an endless silhouette on the 
bare yellow plain. At the head of each 
train a cameleer sprawled on the back of 
his beast, his face held low against its 
brown hump in his efforts to avoid the 
stinging sand flung up against it Su-li 
could not distinguish that of her companion 
of the night before 

The long hot hours dragged to an end 
at last, and at the close of the day the night 
camp was pitched near the bed of a dry 
and ancient water-course, where great boul- 
ders cropped up through the desert sand 
As soon as her tent had been put up, Su-li 
sought its shelter. Pan Nyz came in and 
shared with her the evening meal, and then 
departed again to her mistress 

“Su-li,” whispered a voice outside, and 
her heart throbbed at the sound 

With lips forming a denial, she lifted the 
curtain a little. She looked up into the 
dusky face that bent above her, and her 
purpose was lost. Again that strange glam 
our descended upon her; again she yielded 
herself to the arms of the camel-driver and 
allowed him to lead her out to the desert 

\ few feet from the camp they were 
swallowed up in the shadows. There the 
arm of the camel-driver closed about Su-li, 
and suddenly at touch of it she knew her 
own heart 

At that knowledge, all the artificial lit 
tlenesses and restrictions of her training 
dropped from her. Su-li looked up, the ra- 
diance of her face revealing her heart No 
word was spoken, but between the two 
there thrilled something more revealing 
than speech 

Winding their way among the boulders, 
they came out upon the levels of sand be 
yond them. Su-li was joyous with all the 
care-free gaiety of a child 

But it was not long before the slipping 
sand and the rough surfaces of rock, tired 
her unaccustomed feet. The camel-driver 
looked down at her limping gait, and then 
caught the small figure up and went with it 
cradled in his great arms, her rich robes 
brushing his coarse garments, her silken 
head touching his cheek. The man walked 
with springy litheness of tread like some 
lordly desert creature, his head upthrown 
as if all the rapture of life was athrill in his 
veins, and Su-li felt a queer sense of buoy 
ancy as if she were lifted up by wings, not 
arms, into a clear atmosphere of joy 

It was with no sense of strangeness that 
Su-li heard the voice of the camel-driver 
chanting above her, the intonations of his 
voice like the deep vibrations of a bell 


I have seen, I have seen 

1 pale rose bloom, 

1 pearl’s pure sheen, 

A white star shining from deepest space, 
And—her face 


I have heard, I have heard, 

Lute of the wind 

Lilt of a bird, 

The whisper of rain when the leaves rejoice, 
ind—her voice 


I have found, I have found, 

A silver spring 

In the drought-parched ground, 

A healing balm for the wounds that smart, 
And—her heart 


His voice died away and there was, for 
a little while, only the silence of the night 
about them. Startlingly then to their ears 
there came the sound of voices among the 
boulders behind them 

The camel-driver, with Su-li still in his 
arms, stepped quickly back and dropped 
from’ sight behind a great granite rock, at 
the very moment that a group of soldiers, 
followed by an unwilling line of coolies, 
came into the moonlight. The newcomers 
stood, their eyes searching the level sands. 

“There is nothing here,” said one, “but 
there was the sound of singing just now.” 

“It was the voice of the desert spirits,” 
spoke one of the coolies, and at his words 
his fellows huddled closer together in terror 


U-LI shivered as she heard, and the 
camel-driver clasped her reassuringly 

closer until the untroubled pulsing of 
his heart against hers steadied her own. 

When all was quiet, Su-li and the camel- 
driver came from their hiding place and, 
unheard and unseen, reached the camp. Su-li 
fell asleep that night with a little tender 
smile upon her lips. 

She was awakened in the white hour of 
the dawn by Pan Nyz, red-eyed and dis- 
traught. She wept that the Lady Ta Shi 
had, of her own will, that night espoused 
death to escape that other detested bridal 
Almost on the heels of Pan Nyz came the 
officials and eunuchs in charge of the cara- 
van. There was perplexity upon their faces 

“The Lady Ta Shi,” they said, “has by 
her dishonorable death brought trouble 
upon the state. The Khan will be incensed 
at the non-appearance of his promised 
bride, the arranged alliance will be broken 
off, the trade routes again exposed to the 
marauding desert hordes a 

“The Lady Ta Shi was unknown to the 
Khan and his people; she was seen by none 
of them. Her death, therefore, will be kept 
secret and you, Su-li, will take her place.’ 

Su-li looked at them in dazed surprise 

“But—but I do not understand,” she 
stammered, vainly striving to put from her 
the realization of their purpose. Insistently 
their voices went on 

“You will take the name and the place 
of the Lady Ta Shi—you will be presented 
to the Khan as his promised bride and 
will take her place in the marriage cere- 
monies. The secret will be well kept, the 
alliance made firm, and the well-being of 
the state safe-guarded 

“IT cannot—no—no!” gasped Su-li. 

“Your duty is to obey,” relentlessly they 
answered. 

She spoke no more, but like one who 
knows herself powerless in the grasp of 
fate, she sat in a stupor of despair. The 
voices of the officials came to her now as 
from afar off. “Attire yourself in the robes 
and the jewels of the Lady Ta Shi. You 
will enter her palanquin today when we 
meet the escort that the Khan sends to 
bring in his bride.” 

Unheeding her stricken silence, the of 
ficials left, with no question in their minds 
of Su-li’s obedience to their commands 





MEETING 


By Bernice Brown 


ODAY | met you in the town, 
You smiled and spoke a friendly word, 
But had no greeting passed your lips, 


| should have heard— 


You did not tell me what | know, 
Sometimes so little can suffice, 

And the gray street where we had walked, 
Became a road to paradise. 


state as of greater im- 
portance than the 
happiness of the indi- 
vidual. 

Su-li, herself, for all her stunned be- 
wilderment, recognized that she must take 
up the task thrust upon her. But the Khan 
had been held up to her imagination as a 
cruel tyrant and she shuddered at thought 
of such a grim bridegroom 

Dawn reddened the eastern sky, and 
still she sat brooding over the fate before 
her, gazing with tragic eyes into vacancy 

With patter of feet and jingle of har- 
ness, with wrangle of voices and jangle of 
bells, the camp awakened about her, and 
Pan Nyz prevailed upon her to prepare for 
the day’s journey. 

Secretly she was hastened into the 
wagon-litter in which the Lady Ta Shi had 
traveled. The horsemen sprang to saddle 
and slapped their heels against the sides of 
their animals, and again the sunburnt 
camel-trains plodded on and on over bil- 
lows of sand. 

There came a change in the character of 
the country through which they traveled. 
A faint haze on the horizon resolved itself, 
as they approached, into a blue blur of hills. 

At noon they stopped in the shadow of 
the hills. Tents were set up, and there was 
much bustling about the laden camels 
Packs were opened and, from one, gar- 
ments and jewels were brought to Su-li. 
As Pan Nyz helped her to array herself 
therein, there sounded a galloping of hoofs, 
and shouts of greeting rang out as the 
horsemen of the Khan entered the camp. 

In the magnificent palanquin with its 
canopy and curtains of gold-crusted em- 
broideries which they had brought, Su-li 
was placed. Lying within it, she could hear 
outside the dignified ceremonial words with 
which the person of the bride was handed 
into the keeping of the escort sent by the 
Khan. 

Timidly she raised a tiny corner of the 
silken hangings about her and peeped out, 
searching in vain for one face. She sank 
back upon her cushions again and strove to 
think calmly. 

Would the camel-driver seek for her at 
nightfall? Or had he believed, as it had 
been given out, that her body lay in that 
grave dug in the desert sands at dawn? If 
she could but reach him, would he not 
escape with her to those dear brown tents 
of the south, away from the terror that ap- 
proached so near? 

No—that must not be. She must drink 
the cup of duty to the dregs. But why 
had the gods offered the cup of love to her 
lips, only to dash it thus away ? 


HE palanquin swayed gently as it was 

lifted and borne swiftly forward. Su-li 

gave a little cry and stretched out her 
hands toward the camp she was leaving 
In her heart was a despairing longing to 
escape to the dear shelter of arms that had 
closed so safely about her, to still the wild 
beating of her heart against the steady pul- 
sing of the heart that loved her 

“Never more—never more!” jangled the 
receding camel bells 

“Never more—never more!” tattooed 
the relentless patter of feet that bore her on 

The planquin swayed on and on and on 
The sun peeped through the side curtains 
with a softened amber light 

A jerk aroused Su-li. Voices sounded 
outside. There was another jerk, a sway- 
ing sidewise, a brushing as of a tent’s awn- 
ing upon the roof of the palanquin, and it 
was lowered to the ground. She heard the 
steps of the bearers receding, and the cur- 
tains that enclosed her were lifted and, half- 
dazed, she was assisted from it. 

She found herself in an immense tent, 
its ridge-poles of some rare polished wood, 
its walls curtained with softly glowing ta- 
pestries. Beneath her feet were desert rugs, 
a mottle of magical color. 

Women attendants led her to the silken- 
cushioned dais, and waited upon her with 
deft, quick hands. They brought her rose- 
water in which to cool her face and fevered 
hands. They placed before her sugared 
cakes, fruits, kumiss, and wine. 

Their dusky faces brought to Su-li the 
memory of the swart women of the south 
whom the camel-driver had described, and 
she fell into sorrowful reverie. The women 
stood silent awaiting her will, none daring 
to break in upon her thoughts. Dusk, rich 
with gleams of color from hangings and 
rugs and the garments of the women, filled 
the tent. An attendant lighted the jeweled 
lamp that swung from the ridge-pole, and 
its radiance showed Su-li’s face, small and 
piteous against the glinting hues about her. 

There came through the dusk a sudden 
disturbing echo of camel bells and, in the 
distance, the familiar sound of camel pads. 

“It is the camel-train bearing the dower 
chests,” said the attendants seeing Su-li 
jerk, as if startled, from her cushions. 

When Pan Nyz, who had traveled with 
the camel-trains, was conducted into the 
tent, Su-li turned eagerly toward the fa- 
miliar face. Dismissing her other attend- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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ek den Bar for Snow-white $ othes 


In the safest, quickest, easiest way known Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes sniow-white! 

Fels-Naptha is a perfect combination of good soap and 
real naptha. It is unlike any other soap. It has never been 
duplicated or successfully imitated. 

The exclusive Fels-Naptha process makes the naptha stay 
in till the golden bar is all used up. Smell it! The clean 
naptha odor proves the naptha is always there. 

The naptha, even when cool or lukewarm water is used, 
works its way through every fibre of the clothes and makes 
the dirt let go. Only an occasional light rub is necessary. 

Boil clothes or use hot water if you wish, but you don’t 
need to go to that trouble or discomfort. The foamy 
Fels-Naptha suds flush away all dirt; and clothes are left 
sweet, wholesome, spotless. 





It is so easy! Try the simple Fels-Naptha way shown iil ds elt ae 
in Fels-Naptha 


on the wrapper, for daintiest finery and everything washable. 
FREE 


Get Fels-Naptha—the real naptha soap—of your grocer senate 


Fels-Naptha lately, send for 


today! free sample Write ‘'Fels- 


Naptha, Philadelphia.” 
© 1921, Fels ©& Co., Philadeiphia 
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CWhat a different Moor 


when its painted 


What a difference it makes when 
that worn kitchen floor is_ trans- 
formed into an immaculate glistening 
surface! You realize more than ever 
the beautifying and protecting qual- 
ities of paint. And your appreciation 
will be continuous if you have painted 
your floor with Acme Quality 
Granite Floor Paint. 


CME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


So much wearisome labor is avoided 
when a kitchen floor is painted with 
Granite Floor Paint. Easily kept 
bright and clean. Laborious scrubbing 
is unnecessary. You choose wisely 
when you name Granite Floor Paint 
for your kitchen. It fits the pur- 
pose like every other Acme Quality 
Paint and Varnish. 








“GH. “Save the Surface ang 


—— you save all" fling ng! 





For your intimate knowl- 
edge of just & hat should 
, be used for each surface, 
] get our two booklets 
“deme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “Home Dec- 
orating ” Ask your dealer 


or write us, 











ACME 
DEPT. D 


WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Boston Daas Sr. Louts PorRTLAND 
Burrato MIN NEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PrrrsBuRGH 
CINCINNATI NASHVILLE LINCOLN Savt Lake City 
CHICcAGo Torewa Fort Wortn SAN FRANCISCO 
ToLEpo Los ANGELES 
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The Real Father 


[Continued from page 8] 


but he threw her a hunted look. “I don't 
know—about that,” he muttered. “I haven't 
been up there yet. I haven’t made any— 
attempt—not yet—” he finished raggedly. 

Her steps grew slower. She felt as if 
she were looking at him from a long way 
off. So this was his sort! Married, one 
crazy, reckless day—and now, when his 
wife cried out to him from her lonely bed 
that their son was born, he refused to go to 
her! She stopped upon the pavement. 

“There’s no use in my going any farther 
with you, Bertie,” she said quietly. “You 
know I feel almost ashamed that I’ve ever 
even lived in the same house with you.” 

“IT don’t guess you know what you're 
talking about—” he returned huskily. “You 
don’t know what it means that I’m going 
up there now, either! She isn’t the kind 
that you’ve ever—lived in the same house 
with! She can’t read or write, to call it 
so. And I used to laugh, up there in the 
clouds, to think of what I'd done down 
here below. But I tell you, we poor devils 
who got cheated out of the war, were feel- 
ing about ready for a little excitement, too 
And we got it—some of us. But when it’s 
all over, and you come back to find a wife 
round your neck that you picked up at 
Moyler’s candy-counter—just to have 
plenty going on when you were starting off 
to explore the skies, most likely never to 
come back again—why—well, that’s a dif- 
ferent matter!” he finished helplessly. 

Jane Bradford Prince stood still and 
looked at the son of the house, who cast 
miserably about him for any help at all. 

“What’s my mother going to think of 
me when I bring her home?” he asked 
brokenly and quite simply. 

She felt an impulse to put out a hand to 
him, an arm even, a protecting arm. She 
knew his mother, herself; his mother with 
her Caxton blood and her only son! “I 
don’t believe she'll desert you, Bertie,” she 
soothed, weakly 

“T can’t help what she does to me! I’m 
going to bring her home! I don’t leave her 
to the support of charity any longer—that’s 
the idea. I’ve been yellow, I reckon, but 
I'm decent enough to have come to, any 
how!” 

“You might have her taken to some 
other hospital—that you don’t object to,” 
she offered. “Till she gets better, you know.” 

“Uh-huh,” he considered wanly, “but 
it'll only put it off. I’ve got to face the 
business, that’s the point; and I reckon I’m 
going to face it too!” She reached out 
a hand to him. “Good boy, Bertie!” she 
whispered gently. “I'll try to help you— 
all I can.” 

She felt the characteristic fervor of his 
grip, and then he turned and made his way 
on, alone 

Jane felt timid and awkward when she 
went back to the house on Tower Avenue 
that noon; and when she sat down to 
lunch with Bertram’s mother, she talked 
lightly of many matters and thought guiltily 
of just one, which seemed to grow mo- 
mentarily in size and importance. 

“Where is Bertram?” came the demand 
which she expected. 

“T wouldn't worry about him, Alice. He 
usually turns up sooner or later, you 
know.” 

“Sooner or later is a safe way of putting 
it! But I will say that he’s improved a 
little this last week. What can you expect 
of a reprobate who makes his home in a 
flying-machine? He wasn’t born a respon- 
sible person. Do you remember him when 
he was twelve?” 

“You know that I remember him when 
he was one.” 

Bertie’s mother looked at Jane Brad- 
ford Prince over her soup spoon, with 
bright, proud eyes. “He certainly was a 
charmer at one, wasn’t he? The girls con- 
sider him a charmer now, I believe. And 
it’s dangerous when girls get an idea like 
that. But Bertie’s right cautious when it 
comes to anything of that sort. He’s afraid 
of his mother for one thing, I expect—and 
he’s a good right to be.” She laughed 
again. “No, but just so Bertie doesn’t make 
a fool of himself and marry the kind of girl 
that Dick Pendleton’s brought home! What 
was Dick thinking about! Id wring 
Bertie’s neck if he did me a turn like that.” 


It was the approaching dinner-hour that 
reminded her quite definitely of her son 
again, and the sudden ringing of the door- 
bell even startled her. “That’s from Bert- 
ram,” she announced to Jane in the com- 
fortably faded library, when Lottie, the 
maid, brought in a note. 

There was something suggesting a ner- 
vous challenge in her voice, and Jane sat 
upon her faded crimson chair in a clutch 
of silent fear, and watched her as she stood 
under the old mahogany mantelpiece, read- 
ing the message from her son. 

As she finished it, Mrs. Bryce sat quick- 
ly down and threw up her hands in a little 
helpless gesture. 

“What is it, Alice?” Jane’s voice was 
low and frightened. 


“What is it? . Bertie’s mar- 
ried!” There was a challenge now, and an 
actual laugh. Alice Bryce’s face was white, 
nevertheless. 

Her guest attempted neither speech nor 
consolation. She only sat upon her faded 
chair and looked on in silence. 

“You can read it,” conceded Bertie’s 
mother, the laugh giving way to a careless 
bravado; and she tossed the note into Jane 
Prince’s lap. Jane picked it up with wilted 
fingers. 

Dear Mortner: [it read] 

You have got to prepare yourself for something 
very unexpected, and I am going to tell you what 
it is without trying to lead up to it and make it 
easier for you. And the best way to do is to say 
right now at the beginning that I am married. I 
was married just before I started off last April. A 
lot of fellows did crazy things when the war was 
on, and I reckon I was trying to keep it up. The 
girl I married isn’t like what you are accustomed 
to, but we were married all right, and we have just 
had a son born. 

Tell Nixie that I am having her sent over to 
the John Marshall Hospital tonight. Nixie will 
give you a few more little particulars which I 
haven't mentioned. It isn’t that I am afraid to, 
but I expect that I'd do it in a way to spare my- 
self, too! There's no danger of Nixie’s sparing me, 
I reckon; and tell her from me that I’d like her 
not to leave anything out. I hope that you'll 
make the best of it, Mother. It’s all you can do, 
I expect. We've got to face it, anyhow 

Your affectionate son, 
BeTRAM. 

Betram’s mother was upon her feet once 
more. “Well?” she demanded. “How much 
more is there that he’s left out, Jane?” 

Jane’s own face was whitish, and she 
stood up, to gather courage. “I'll tell any- 
thing I know without preamble—as he 
did,” she agreed quickly. “And it isn’t 
much more. Nothing except that—the girl, 
having lost track of Bertram, and being 
very much alone, went to the hospital— 
the big public hospital out on the Boule- 
vard, you know—and the baby was born 
there last week.” 

Bertram’s mother regarded her with 
fixed eyes, and with lips that were exceed- 
ingly straight. “The public hospital?’ ’she 
repeated. “That charity hospital on the 
Boulevard, that you were out begging for 
this morning? Bertram’s wife is there? 
Bertram’s child was born there?” 

The other nodded. 

“She chose to go to a public hospital 
rather than—rather than to consult a di- 
rectory and—and simply make herself 
known to me? She preferred a public hos- 
pital and a hard-luck story?” 

“I believe she isn’t of your—your class 
exactly.” It sounded like a mild reproof. 
“Bertram told you that, himself. But he 
didn’t tell you that she’d agreed to keep 
the marriage a secret. She had, though, 
and that being the case, I suppose you 
would be about the last one in town that 
she would want to look up.” 

“Very likely.” The words were clear 
and hard, and the glance that was tossed 
Jane Prince’s way was a masterpiece. “And 
what class is she, may I ask? Who is she? 
Where did Bertie pick her up? On the 
streets?” 

“I believe it was a candy—candy-coun- 
ter. Moyler’s, I think. A pretty girl, prob- 
ably, who smiled on him just a little too 
tenderly, and he was going off for his ad- 
venture. It’s the same old story. One of 
the nicest boys I know at home did the 
identical same thing when he went to 
France.” 

“The fools!’ The disgusting little fools! 
That’s the only honest way of describing 
them, Jane, so please don’t begin sentimen- 
talizing! I—I really can’t bear it.” 

“T’m not sentimentalizing. They 
probably are; fools of nature. Most hu- 
man beings are, at some time in the course 
of things.” 

Alice Caxton, who had married the 
original Bertram Bryce—now deceased— 
with due and proper ceremonies of dignity, 
waved an impatient hand, and her proud 
Caxton nostrils quivered perceptibly. 

“So she went to the charity hospital for 
the birth of her child, and—” she paused 
briefly. “How did Bertram hear about 
that? She'd lost track of him, you say 
How'd she find him?” 

“She heard me speak of him last Tues- 
day to one of the nurses, and—concluding 
he was back—she wrote to him.” 





“M-m. So you helped along, Jane, all 
you could. Thank you for your part, my 
dear. I suppose Bertie went running with 


his arms wide open to the entire family, 
when he heard they were all so delight- 
fully near?” 

“No, I’m sorry to say he didn’t. That’s 
the only really ugly chapter in the whole 
story, according to my thinking. He didn’t 
go running at all. He was so upset and so 
miserable and—so frightened at the shock 
and the realization of the whole situation, 
that he—well, he did nothing. He simply 
couldn’t make up his mind to it. It was 
more than he could shoulder. And for three 
days he staved things off; then he found 
me this morning, on Broad Street, solicit- 
ing for the hospital—and came to his 
senses.” 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Drink 


an Orange 













Mark the Better Days 
—How they Start 


Almost Invariably with Luscious Oranges for Breakfast 


REAKFAST ¢astes better when 

you start with oranges because 
the orange’s salts and acids are 
natural appetizers. There is no more 
delicious way to begin a breakfast 
than with orange juice or oranges 
sliced or halved. 

The entire meal digests better be- 
cause these salts and acids are also nat- 
ural digestants. Thus they increase 
the efficiency of all the other food that 
you may take at the morning meal. 


Better body regu/ation is another 
advantage. Orangesmake for normal 
functioning, pure blood, and alert, 
clear brains. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 


Send for free book, ““Sunkist Recipes,’ by Bradley. Every one makes a luscious food. 
Alice Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer's Also ask for booklet explaining how the = 
School of Cookery, Boston. ‘These are ac- California Fruit Growers Exchange serves 
curate recipes, tested and proven by Miss the orange growers and the public, a 





A Non-Profit, ( perative Orca 
Dept. 626, Los An 





California Fruit Growers Exchange 
} ition of 10,500 Growers 


ELES, CALIFORNIA 


This is what physicians and dieti- 
tians tell us that oranges do. They are 
not merely our own ideas. 


Drink Dispensers 
Store Owners 


HERE are big opportunities 
in the use of EFFICIENT MA- 
CHINES for the quick and pront 
able dispensing of fresh fruit 


Try it for ten days, until the 4a4/+ is 
formed. Then note how a// your days 
are better. 


lemonade and orangeade drinks 
from soda fountains, general 
stores, amusement places, etc 
We have made a study of all 
types of machines and will se- 
cure information and data for 
you on the best type to fit your 
needs. Also some figures on 
profits. Makes no_ difference 


Order Sunkist Oranges and look for 
the name on each tissue wrapper. 
They are uniformly good—sweet, ten- 
der, practically seedless and full of not 
rich, healthful, delicious juice. 


whether you now sell drinks or 
write us about NEW profits. 


All first-class dealers sell them by 
the box or dozen, and you can get 
them fresh daily the year round. 
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The makers of the finest blankets 
in America tell you how to wash them 
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How to wash your 


blankets 


Vashing directions: A rich, 
Washing direction A ricl 
ive suds throughout the entire 
| 1s cl shout tl 

process is essential in the wash- 
ing of blankets. To obtain this 
use 2 tablespoonfuls of Lux to 
every gallon of water used in 


the washing 


Dissolve the Lux thoroughly 
in very hot water, whisking it 
into a thick lather. Add cold 
water until lukewarm. Put the 
blanket into the rich suds, souse 
it up and down and squeeze the 
suds through the entire blanket. 
If the suds die down, too much 
water has been used in cooling 
the solution, and more Lux 
should be added to restore the 
suds. Take extra cate to press 
the suds through the very soiled 
spots, but be sure never to rub 
the blanket. Rinse in three or 
more, if necessary, lukewarm 
waters, of the same temperature 
as the suds. 


Drying: It makes blankets 
flufher to let them drip dry. If 
this is not convenient, run them 
through a loose wringer. Never 
twist them. To avoid stretching 
and dragging hang the blanket 
double, and if possible length- 
wise, over the line and pin it at 
frequent intervals. 


Fine wool blankets have been made by 
the North Star Woolen Mill Company 
longer than by any other mill in the 
country. Their blankets have won the 
highest awards in every exhibition they 
have entered. 

North Star blankets are made from 
the highest grade wool and will last for 
years if properly cared for, but they can 


be ruined in the first washing if the 


wrong methods are used. To prevent 
this happening the company has made a 
special study of the right way to launder 
blankets. They are experts in the care 
of blankets and they advocate washing 
them the safe, gentle Lux way. 

Read what they say about the care and 
laundering of fine blankets. Your grocer, 
druggist or department store has Lux. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


~ 
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NORTH STAR WOOLEN MILL COMPANY 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 


We consider the laundering of blankets so important 
if they are to wear well, keep their soft, woolly quality, and 


not “felt up” that we are glad to co-operate with you in 


helping women to know the best way to wash their blankets. 


Wool, like silk, is an animal fibre and extra care must 
be taken in the choice of soaps used to wash it, and the 


methods employed. Rubbing is ruinous. 


Water too hot, or 


too cold, will cause wool to shrink and mat. Harsh soap will 
have the same effect, and in addition will turn it yellow and 


weaken the fibre. 


We have assured ourselves that Lux does not contain 
free alkali or any other chemical injurious to the finest grade 
of wool. It makes a thick lather that eliminates rubbing. It 


dissolves so thoroughly that no trace of it is left in the blanket 


to yellow the wool. We got excellent results when we washed 


our finest blankets with it. 


We welcome this opportunity of working with you and 


are glad that the tests and experiments we have made have 
demonstrated that Lux is an ideal product for washing blankets. 





Very truly yours 


North Star Woolen Mill Co. 
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Special points on 
washing blankets 


Extremes of heat and cold 
shrink wool so that it is just as 
important to maintain a moder- 
ate and even temperature in 
drying blankets as in washing 
them. In warm weather dry 
blankets out of doors in a shady 
place where they will not flap 
and blow in the wind. In cold or 
windy weather dry them indoors. 


Rubbing: Blankets are given 
a nap to make them soft and 
fluffy and to give them warmth. 
They should, therefore, never be 
rubbed as this wi'l remove some 
of the nap and will also felt and 
shrink them. 

Ribbon bindings will not 
pucker if stretched taut several 
times while the blanket is drying, 
and pressed lightly with a warm 
iron after the blanket is dry. 

Baby’s knitted blankets and 
afghans: For washing follow 
directions for blankets. Never 
hang knitted things but spread 
them on a bath towel to dry, and 
pull into shape — according to 
measurements made before the 
article was washed. 

Summer blankets—Summer 
blankets are sometimes only part 
wool, but should be washed as 


if they were all wool. 
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BORDERS AND TREES AND SHRUBS 


Photographs by Nathan R 


Graves 


A CHARMING FRAME FOR THE HOUSE 


Landscaping the Home Plot 


By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


O charming plot ever “just grows.” 
It is made. Every home owner, 
then, must be an artist, working not 


with palette and oils, but with gaz 
den implements and living plants. 

Therefore the fundamental thing in 
landscaping is the creation of the mental 
image that is later to be made into a tan 
gible picture. And because that is so, it is 
useless to set down any rules for doing it 
Our garden will express our own personal 
taste, our individuality. 

The style of house too will largely de 
termine the type of landscaping to be done 
For example, if one built a stately mansion 
of stone, one would hardly seek to bower it 
in roses, though there might well be some 
vines about it. Or if one erected a little 
Dutch colonial house one would not set it 
in the center of a vast expanse of open 
lawn. The reverse treatment would be more 
nearly fitting. But when it came to work 
ing out the details, to deciding whether to 
plant clematis paniculata or Japanese wis 
teria or the Chinese matrimony vine, that 
would all depend upon circumstances and 
individual preferences 

The great thing, the central idea, in all 
landscaping is the creation of pictures and 
not the mere planting of a pink dogwood 
or an azalea. By reading, by observing the 
homes of others, and particularly by the 
study of one’s own home plot, one inevi 
tably evolves a plan, formulates an ideal for 
the landscaping. Then, and not untii then 
is one ready to make permanent plantings 


LTHOUGH one may not lay down 
A rules for another’s landscaping, on 
may suggest certain principles. The 
home plot must be a whole. The house 
must be the most important feature of the 
picture. Nothing should be put into the 
yard that will 
distract atten- 
tion from the 
effect Blue 
spruces or 
peonies, for in- 
stance, are 
easy to use 
wrongly in a 
flashy way. 

Since the 
landscape pi 
ture must have 
a frame, and 
the house must 
be the center 
of the picture, 
which must 
convey a dis- 
tinct impres- 
sion, we can 
easily grasp 
some of the 
fundamental 
principles by 
which to do our planting. The frame sug- 
gests a border of plants. If the house is to 
be the central object, there can be no very 
extensive plantings in the yard proper 
That means that the old-fashioned beds of 
cannas, tulips, geraniums and the like, set 
here and there in the lawn are entirely out 
of place. Rather should there be open 
spaces before the house and perhaps on 
each side of it, to set off the house itself 
The borders will be made with the distinct 
idea that they are a frame. 

To most Americans a house bedded in 
flowers is very attractive. Hence it is well 
to make borders of generous width about 
our houses. Four feet is none too wide. 
Close against the house one should plant 
vines. A stone house looks particularly 


WINDOW 








FLOWER-BOX AND EVERGREENS—AN ATTRACTIVE 
TREATMENT 


well covered with English Ivy. But this 
plant is not hardy enough for the more 
northern parts of our country. The Bos 
ton Ivy, the Virginia Creeper, the Trumpet 
Creeper, the Chinese Matrimony Vine, the 
Bittersweet, all are hardy and grow rapidly 
Wisteria, Honeysuckle, Clematis, Rambler 
Roses are also useful climbers. 

In front of the climbing vines, one 
should plant high-growing things, such as 


Golden Glow and Hollyhocks, in little 
clumps. Lower growths should stand in 
front of these, such as Larkspurs, Fox 
gloves, various lilies of medium height, and 
the like. While lowly growths such as 
Sweet William, Sweet Alyssum, Phlox 
Drummondi, and Forget-me-not form an 


excellent edge for the border. 

All of our plantings will be more attract 
ive if we copy Nature. Cover up bare 
foundation walls, ugly fencings and un 
sightly outbuildings as Nature would. Ob 
serve how the grass and wild flowers spring 
up around the bases of trees, with some 
times climbing vines on the trunks. There 
is your model for planting—vines, masses 
of shrubs, flowers, ferns. 

I recall a case in which a person who 
had come into possession of a little coun- 
try home, changed his habitation from a 
dingy, unattractive, weather-beaten old 
structure into a charmingly picturesque 
place, merely by wise pjanting. Vines were 
planted to cover the house. Shrubbery 
was massed about its base and evergreens 
were brought from the woods and placed 
in the border about the house and along the 
boundaries of the yard. Little hemlocks, 
rhododendrons and evergreen ferns were 


planted in masses along the edges of the 
property, forming a border of living green. 

Judicious planting will do as much for 
any ugly building. 


Offending outlines can be 
softened or al- 
together alter- 
ed by the use 
of vines, and 
unsightly 
places can be 
completely hid 
den by shrubs 
and flowers. 

How shall 
one do this? 
What shall one 
plant? The 
owner must 
study the pos 
sibilities of his 
own plot and 
determine for 
himself what 
will please him 
best 

But this is to 
be borne in 
mind: in our 
borders, in all 
plantings, we must follow Nature 
pretty closely. For one thing, straight lines 
are seldom seen in Nature. Always there is 
a touch of irregularity, not to say ragged 
ness. It must be so with our plantings 

Go down a country lane in late summer 
and see how Nature has ornamented the 
fence rows, if you want a pattern for a 
border. Things are growing in masses. Gold 
enrod, purple asters, ironweed, artichokes 
and a dozen other plants stand here and 
there in groups that insensibly blend into 
one another. Even so our borders should 
be planted. But one can safely put high 
plants in the background, smaller ones in 
the middle, and lowly growths in the fore- 
ground 


other 


[Continued on page 28) 





















Given Away! 


A can of Old English Wax will 
be givenaway withevery Waxer- 
Polisher. Thisentirely new Old 
English device puts the wax on 
the floor and polishes the floor. 
Not a weighted fi or brush. It 
makes floor polishing as easy 


and simple as running a carpet 
It lasts a lifetime. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we 
can. Use the coupon below for 
this short-time offer. 


sw eeper. 






















Lasting Beauty for 


Your Floors, 
Woodwork and 


Furniture 


That soft, beautiful lustre you’ve 
admired in friends’ homes; that good 
taste in every room; that spick-and-span 
look of floors, furniture and wood- 
work—you, too, can have it easily. 

Spread a thin film of Old English 
Wax on the surface. In a few min- 
utes a little rubbing brings it to a beauti- 
ful finish, a hard, wear-resisting finish. 

All you need is a soft cloth and a 
can of Old English Wax. For your 
floors, use the Old English Waxer- 
Polisher pictured, the new easy way 
to put on wax and polish floors. Use 
Old English Wax on 

Beautify your floors, whether they’ re 
hardwood or softwood, varnished or 
shellaced; heel-marks or scratches 
don’t show; floors grow more beauti- 
ful with age. 

Polish your piano; restore and pro- 
tect its lustrous finish. 

Add life to your linoleum; keep it soft, 
pliable, new. 
Beautify furniture and woodwork; 
bring out the grain; protect against 
mars and scratches. 

Because Old English Wax contains 
more hard, high-grade wax than any 
other, it goes further, lasts longer and 
costs less than one-third of any other kind 
of finish. Try a pint can, at 85c._ It 
will cover a floor 14 by 18 feet. 


Mail Coupon for Free Book 
Contains expert advice based on over a 
quarter of acentury’s experience in finishing 


Hardwood Floors Softwood Floors 


Furniture Woodwork Linoleum 
Table tops Leather Goods Pianos 
Phonographs Automobiles 


Get Old English products at your paint, 
hardware, drug, housefurnishing or depart- 
ment store—or write 


THE A. 8S. BOYLE COMPANY 
1408 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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al THEA. S 
Pal BovLE 
How to Clean Your Floors y COMPANY 
i 1408 Dana Avenue, 
The easy way to ciean your floors waxed, var- . oo Cincinnati, Obto. 
nished, shellaced, or stained—is to use Old English Send me your free 


Brightener. 


that dingy, dusty, dull appearance without destroying 


the finish, It leaves a light film which 


beautifully, brightens the floor, woodwork, or furniture, 


and protects against wear. 
discolor the wood, or soil rugs like oil. 
life of your floor finish. 





It’s the floor cleaner that takes away 


Will not collect dust, 
Doubles the fies P 


4 book on the Care of t 
Pd Woodwork, and Fur 
fon] 


oors, 


Send me, all charges paid, an 


polishes // Old English Waxer-Polisher— a 
the special time-limited price, $3.50 
which I enclose 


SZ Denver and West, $4.00), 
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For Better Babies 


Ss. BELLE has written a really great book 
4 & great because it goes to the very heart of the 
subject of baby culture. And how practical she is! 
No sentimental generalities—just matter - of - fact, 
common-sense advice on almost every problem that 
baffles young motherhood. 


Her wonderful, reassuring, comforting first chapter 
tells how to prepare for the ™ 
baby. Just this one chapter eta 
will mean health and sturdy —— 


érowth to thousands of : \ x—e.. 


coming infants. " 












































And then, chapter after chap- 
ter, she gwuides and counsels on 
each phase of baby’s development 
—clothes, food, nursery furnish- 
ings, the first critical weeks, baby 
ailments, the bath, baby’s skin, 
teeth, first steps, habits, 
weight, first aids—until 
the sturdy little ot 
youngster, 







romper 
( lad, is 

larking 
with play- 
mates one 
more  Bet- 
ter Baby.” 


lhe book is 
caretully index- 
ed, beautifully 
illustrated and 
contains charts, 


tables, etc. 


It is a genuine \ 
delight to offer this 
wonderful book to 


mothers at a nominal 


price ot 25 cents, be- 





cause it 1s the apprecia- 
tion of three generations of 
mothers which has 
Mennen Borated 
known the world over as the 


made 
L'a lcum 


perfect, safe, talcum for baby 


The edition is limited, so we 
advise sending 25 cents at once 


ea 


for your copy. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newwaan. VJ. USA. 


/ 


4 
THE MENNEN COMPANY, LIMITED 


Montreal, Quebec i 
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YOUR BABY AND YOU 

















Weaning-lime 


By Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


HEN is it safe to wean my baby ?” 
| This is a question that worries 
| many mothers. The surest way 


of keeping baby’s little stomach 
in good order is to breast-feed him until he 
is at least six months old. At least ninety- 
five per cent. of all mothers can nurse their 
babies as long as this with comfort to 
themselves and with Mfinite benefit to the 
babies 
If breast is not possible and artificial 
feeding has to be substituted, it may prove 
to be fairly safe if certain baby-feeding 
rules are followed. More harm may be 
done by nursing the baby for too long than 
by stopping the breast feeding at an early 
date. It is probable that most babies can 
not be nursed exclusively with safety after 
they are nine or ten months old. At that 
time they usually have at least two teeth 
and sometimes the upper incisors are also 
through. This is Nature’s way of showing 
that the baby is ready for more solid food 


. 
THE BABY’S WEIGHT TELLS WHEN 

It is not always an easy thing to make 
the transition from a complete milk diet to 
one that includes solid food, without dis 
turbing the baby’s digestion. If there has 
been no gain in weight for several weeks, 
or if the baby is actually losing, it is a 
pretty clear indication that a change in diet 
is necessary. This sometimes occurs about 
the sixth or seventh month, and it may be 
wise to give the baby some food in ad 
dition to the breast milk even then. If, 
however, the baby is gaining in weight, 
such a change is not advisable yet. About 
the ninth or tenth month, however, even if 
the baby seems well and is- not losing 
weight, the time for weaning has come 

If it is at all possible, and the baby’s 
age is suitable, it is far better to wean the 
baby in cool weather than after the days 
get warmer. In those parts of the country 
where Spring begins in May or June and 
the days become very hot in summer, the 
baby should have become accustomed to 
the change in its food during March or 
April. It is never wise to try to accustom 
the baby to a new form of diet during the 
hot weather; therefore, even if the baby 
reaches the age of nine or ten months dur 
ing the summer months, it is better to put 
off the weaning until fall rather than to at 
tempt it at that time 


Occasionally, a mother who is nursing 


her baby becomes ill herself. It may be 
that there is a new little life on its way or 
the mother herself may be losing weight 
In such cases, weaning may have to take 
place at once, but every point must be care 
fully considered first. Is the baby gaining 
weight or is it losing? If the latter, it is 
well to begin at once with bottle feedings 
of properly modified milk. It is perfectly 
possible that the mother may be able to 
start nursing the baby again after she has 
recovered. If the baby is gaining, how 
ever, there is no need to change the food 

Weaning is a much easier matter if the 
baby is given water from a bottle from the 
time of birth. If this is not done, it some- 
times requires a long struggle to accustom 
the baby to the change from the natural 
method of nursing to bottle feeding. Occa 
sionally we find that babies will change with 
out difficulty from 


if there is loss of weight or failure to gain, 
it is wise to keep on with as much breast 
feeding as possible and give supplementary 
feedings of modified milk, rather than to 
wean the baby entirely. If this method 
does not cause the weight to increase, a 
thin cereal gruel may be given in place of 
one feeding a day, and at seven or eight 
months, the white of a coddled egg or beef 
juice on tiny bits of dry bread may be 
added to the diet. Ordinarily, however, the 
regular process of weaning at nine or ten 
months, may be carried out as follows: 

Modified milk should be prepared of a 
strength suitable for a bottle-fed baby of 
about six months of age. When the baby 
is first placed on bottle feeding, it can only 
digest food that is very much weaker than 
the ordinary modification which would be 
suited to its own age. One bottle a day 
should be substituted for a breast feeding 
At the end of three days, a second bottle 
feeding should be substituted for a second 
breast feeding. This method should be con 
tinued until, at the end of two weeks or so, 
the baby is being fed entirely from the 
bottle 

If the baby refuses absolute'y to take 
food for the first twenty-four hours of the 
weaning period the mother need not be 
alarmed. Food should not be forced at 
this time; wait until the next feeding. Oc- 
casionally babies will go twenty-four hours, 
or even longer without food, but invariably 
the pangs of hunger will win 


MILK MODIFICATION 

During the time of weaning, the baby’s 
weight is apt to remain stationary, but as 
soon as the change is safely accomplished, 
it should increase. After the baby has be- 
come accustomed to the modification that 
has been used through the weaning period, 
increase the strength of the feeding. At nine 
to ten months, the baby should be receiv- 
ing 34 ounces of milk, 6 ounces of water 
and 2 drams of milk sugar, given in eight- 
ounce amounts five times a day at four 
hour intervals. 

At eleven months, the strength of the 
milk should be increased to 36 ounces with 
four ounces of water, the same amount at 
each feeding at the same intervals. At 
twelve months the baby should be drinking 
at least a quart of whole milk a day. 

Babies are apt to be healthier, less sus- 
ceptible to rickets and to undernourishment 
if they are given additional feeding at the 
end of the ninth or tenth month. At this 
time thin cereals gruels, well-cooked (pre 
ferably in a fireless-cooker or overnight), 
are the best type to begin with. After that, 
the baby may have beef or chicken broth, 
plain beef juice on dry bread or zwieback, 
bread and milk, and vegetable soup. 

The best vegetables to use are spinach 
and carrots. These should be thoroughly 
cooked, mashed through a fine sieve and 
made into a purée by using the vegetable 
pulp in the proportion of a half-teacupful 
to a cupful of the water in which the vege- 
tables were cooked,. and a cupful of milk 
Coddled egg may also be given at this time, 
and the mealy part of a baked potato. 

Not more than one of these types of 
food should be given on any one day, in 
addition to the cereal gruel, until the baby 

is eleven or twelve 





nursing to feeding oo 


months old, when 





from a spoon or 
cup. If this can 
be done, it is by 
far the better 
method because it 
does away with 
the necessity for ing 
a secondary wean 


of your 


ing Dr. S. Josephine Baker, care of 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


If the breast 
milk does not seem 
to satisfy the baby 
at the age of five 
or six months, and 








D®: BAKER will be glad to 

help you with your problems 
concerning the health and train- 
baby. Enclose 
stamped envelope and address 


two types may be 
given, in the fol- 
lowing combina- 
tions: egg and 
bread and milk, 
beef juice or cod- 
dled egg and vege- 
table soup, beef or 
chicken broth with 
a small amount of 
baked potato. 
Remember 
never to omit 











plenty of water 
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THE ALL-ABOUT-THE-HOUSE SOAP 


S you revel in the luxurious, easy- 

rinsing lather of Fairy Soap at 

the washbow] or in the bath, you may 

become imbued with the thought that 

such a wonderful soap is intended for 
personal use only. 

It is a fact that Fairy Soap has an 
all-about-the-house usefulness that 
rightly accords it a place of honor in 
every home. Fairy Soap is not a soap 
for a few uses—it is a better soap for 
every use—one which you can employ 
with utmost confidence for your most 
delicate soap-and-water tasks. 

With the approach of the house- 
cleaning season it is indeed comforting 
to know that in Fairy Soap you have 
a household aid that will lighten your 
work and brighten your home as no 
other soap has ever done before. Your 
fine woodwork, tapestries, bric-a-brac, 
piano keys, windows, mirrors, picture- 
frames—all washable articles and sur- 
faces needing particular care — are 
made to look sweet and clean by the 
simple use of Fairy Soap, the all-about- 
the-house soap. 


FAIRY SOAP 






PURE 





- 


FLOATING 


Not forgetting that Fairy Soap gives 
just as perfect results when used for 
the laundering of sheerest fabrics. 
The easy, thorough manner in which 
it cleanses and renews the softness of 
texture and color is a revelation. A 
joy in the dish-pan, too—it cleans the 
dishes and softens the hands. 





both 


oval—one for personal use, the larger 


Fairy Soap comes in two sizes 


for bath, laundry and general house- 
hold use. 


fortably. There are no rough corners 


Both sizes fit the hand com- 


to hurt the hands, to endanger fine 
garments, or to crumble and waste 
away. Fairy Soap is the whitest of 
all floating soaps—and it stays whitest 
—it is so white that it is snow-white— 
a supreme whiteness which indicates 
its absolute purity, mildness and 
superior cleansing quality. 


Use it every way every day —the all- 


about-the-house soap. 


Cex FAIRBANK company] 








Some of the 


all-about-the-house 


uses 


In bathtub and wash- 
tub 

For baby and _ baby’s 
clothes 

Washing floors and 
white woodwork 

For shampooing and 
manicuring 

Washing windows and 
window curtains 

Cleaning rugs, carpets 
and mattings 

Washing polished 
woodwork and 
furniture 

Polishing mirrors and 
cut glass 

Washing fine tapes- 
tries 

Cleaning white shoes 
and gloves 

Washing the dishes 

Cleaning piano keys 

A better soap for every 
use 

Use it every way every 


day 












The White 
Spirit of Purity 
lives in 


FAIRY SOAP 


WHITE 
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Oily skin and. shin 


nose— 


How to correct them 


\ JHEN you want to look your best 

how it embarrasses you to know 
that your nose just will get shiny. If you 
only knew the cause of this condition! 
Then you could relieve it! 


A certain amount of oil in your skin is 
necessary to keep it smooth, velvety , Sup- 
ple. This oil is constantly being produced 
by the glands of the skin. On the nose 
especially, there are more of these glands 
than in any other part of the skin. When 
the oil from these glands is too abundant, 
the result is an oily skin and a shiny nose. 
You can relieve this embarrassing condi- 
tion by using the following treatment for 
it as frequently as 1s necessary: 


With warm water work up a heavy lather 
of Woodbu Facial Soap in your hands. 
Apply it to your face and rub it into the 
pores thorough! always with an upward 
and outward motion Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold—the colder the bet- 
ter. If possible, rub your face for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice 


This treatment will make your skin firmer 
and drier the very first time you try it. 
Use it as often as your skin requires, 
nightly if necessary, and before long you 
i 


will see a marked improvement. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today at any drug store or toilet voods 


counter, and have your first treatment y= 
tonight. A 25 cent cake lasts fora month & 


Or SIX weeks. 


“Your treatment for one week” 


Send 25 cents for the new 1 atur et of 
Woodburv's sk preparations, conta \ 

com plete Woodbury treatment for one week l 

t you will find the treatment booklet, “*A Skin Y« 

Love to Touch,”’ telli you the special treatme 

your sk needs; a trial-size « ike of Woodbury’s ° 
Facial Soay enough for seve ts of any treat 

nent; asa piet ibe of the new Woodbury Facial 

{ ream; and sa nples of Woodburv’s Coid Crean 

und Facial Powder. Write today for this special 

eutht Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 1505 ¥ 
Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. If you 


live in Canada, address the Andrew Jergens Co., 
Limited, 1505 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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The Real Father 


[Continued Jrom pa 


“And looked her up! Don’t you know 
her name?” 

“Why, no. I didn’t even ask.” 

Alice Caxton Bryce reviewed the case in 
silence. “Well,” she announced finally, with 
a certain nervous crispness, “there’s only 
one thing for me to do: it’s a case of in 
evitable acceptance, isn’t it? And now it’s 
i little after half-past five, and I’m going 
to the hospital to see my daughter-in-law 
and my grandson, and my only-begotten 
on thrown in—if he happens to be there!’ 


The young woman, in the office at the 
entrance, gave her her card of admission, 
and Mrs. Bertram Bryce, Senior, made her 
way toward the room 

“Mrs. Bertram Bryce?” she inquired, 
of the nurse at the door. “Is she—may she 
be seen?” 

“Oh, yes.” The nurse considered. “She's 
just come in, this evening. She’s been hav 
ing a little faint time. .The journey over 
was rather hard on her.” 

“My son—is her husband with her?” 
asked poor Mrs. Bryce, Senior, swallowing 
all her Caxton pride in one brave effort 

“Yes, I think he’s in there now 
and the doctor. If you'll just be seated a 
minute.” The nurse opened a door and 
closed it again behind her 

Then the door opened again, and young 
Bertram Bryce stepped out. His mother 
turned her head to look at him, and he 
walked toward her, his eyes unwavering 
his jaw held hard 

“I’m certainly much obliged to you for 
coming over, Mother,” he muttered evenly 

“Well?” She surveyed her son. “Do 
you want me to see her, or not? I’ve come 
in answer to your letter, Bertie. It was 
what you expected of me, wasn’t it?” 

The blood showed below his cheek-bones 
and away out to his ears. It was not at all 
what he had expected her to do, but he rose 
to the situation. “Of course I'd like for 
you to see her!” He threw a hasty look 
at the closed door. “I expect they'll allow 
you to go in there now, most likely.” 

He left her, and when he came out of 
his wife’s room the next time, he nodded 
to his mother, and she went in. She didsit 
very gracefully, and even said something 
quite trivial and natural to her son, as she 
passed him 

Mrs. Bertram Bryce, Senior, was silent 
for a minute, as she looked down at her 
daughter-in-law. Her scrutiny was almost 
impersonal. It suggested the quick, pro 
fessional scrutiny of a new nurse. She 
might be a Caxton, but there was no de 
nying that she was a woman, and she was 
looking at another woman who had given 
birth to a son, and who was merely a fra 
gile remnant of shocked and spent hu 


manity, in consequence A faint 
smile, which struggled in its effort to be 
cheering, was on her face. “Feeling better?” 


she asked, with an inevitable gentleness 

The childish white face, surrounded by 
its inoffensive wisps of light brown hair, 
was fixed on hers, and the thin lips trem 
bled. “Yes’m, thank you ma’am,” they 
whispered 

“Why, ves indeed,” assured the other, 
in a voice that vibrated just perceptibly 
“You're doing beautifully, I’m sure.” 

There was a feeble flush of apprecia 
tion from the face on the pillow below 

“Yes’m—-” she attempted again; and her 
eyes wandered, like lost fluttering signals of 
distress, to her young husband \ sound 
like a timid gasp for air brought the nurse 
to her patient's side with a hypodermic 
syringe 

“She never ought to have been moved 
so soon—’’ she muttered, working with 
swift movements, while Mrs. Bryce, Senior, 
and Bertie stood back in alarm 


The nurse rose finally “She's gone,” 
she said simply 
“She she’s what?” It was Mrs 


Bryce’s voice, thin, like a ghost-voice 

“She’s dead.” 

Bertie Bryce stood staring round him 
like a frightened child. “What'd you say?” 
he whispered 

His mother found herself with an effort 
and picked up his groping hand. “Come, 
my dear child,” she begged brokenly 
“Come! Come with me!” 

He said something then, in far-away 
tones, and followed her with fumbling feet 
“Where're we going to?” he asked 

She had hardly known, herself, where 
she was going, but they took her to the 
quiet room she wanted, and finally she had 
left him. “Stay just where you are,” she 
commanded. “Stay there and wait for me.” 

When she came back, another nurse was 
with her and she carried something that 
slept quietly in her arms. “Come, Bertie! 
We're going home now.” 


\s Jane Bradford Prince listened to 
\lice Bryce, with the mettle quite dead in 
her voice, and then listened to the unfa 
miliar cry from above and heard Bertie’s 
hushed step in the hall, she wondered if life 
were still quite real 


[Continued on page 30] 


ygeia 
~—the SAFE 
Nursing Bottle 











Thebroad, fiex- 
ible breast,solike 
amother’s,means 
baby’s content- 
ment atweaning. 

Sold at drug 
stores every- 
where. Name 
Hygeia on bottle, 
breast, and box. 





Doctors Recommend 


the Hygeia because it can be thoroughly 
cleaned, and because it may save baby 
from dangerous sickness. Twenty years 
ago a doctor invented Hygeia to protect 
his own child, who nearly died from the 
use of the old-fashioned bottle. 

Send for free copy of new illustrated 
booklet, “Healthy Babies.” 

The Hygeia Nursing Bottie Co., Inc. 
1206 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


yr Dont Use 


this narrow-necked bottle. 
It hasinjured, perhaps killed, 
| thousands of babies. The 
Narrow opening prevents 
perfect cleaning. Evenslight 
uncleanliness means poi- 





} 
j 
t soned milk. Baby has over 
i 2000 feedings during a year. 
t That means 2000 chances of 
‘es illness or death. 





A beautiful and comfor 
table nursery aid Made in 
Baby Pink, Baby Blue. or 
Snow White washable duck 
Frame is blue enameled steel 


Head rest canbe folded 
flat on frame of seat 


Dealers, or By Mail, $2.50 


Send For Catalog showing 
complete line of Rock-a-Bye 
Nursery Specialties 


PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2713 —N. Leffingwell Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











90 samples 
Knitting Yarns 
direct 
from the mill 


: WOR , 
YARN a) 
First quality all wool 34 ra, 7 
» *% 
worsted yarn. Ata iy 
saving of 12 to 40 per - 
cent. Send today for - 


free Peace Dalesample . 
card—5 weights—50 lovely colors—new spring 
shades—90 samples in all. Strong, good wear- 
ing yarns Smooth and even. Knit up 
beautifully Satisfaction guaranteed 

Direct from the mill prices: Per 2 oz. skein— 
4-ply Germantown 45c: 3-ply Germantown 
45c : 4-ply Fibre Silk and Worsted 50c: Fibre 
Silk and Worsted Floss 0c: Shetland Floss 
45c.— Saxony 30c. per 1-oz. skein: Men's 
Sweater Yarn 9c. per 4-oz. skein: Special 
Grey Sock Yarn $2.80 per lb. Peace Dale 
pays postage 

Miss Mary Burrough of Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
writes: “Your yarn is the best I have ever used, and 
far cheaper than any on our local market.”” 
Peace Dale Mills (founded 1801), Sales Office 
Dept. 157, 25 Madison Ave., New York City 


Write for sample card today 
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Growing There? 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


WANT lily! I want 
Fred Stone in “Tip Top,” and we were 
sure that it was a pure white Easter 
lily, not a gilded one, that he wanted 

It’s the same way with girls. If we ar 
perfectly beautiful to start with, it is absurd 
to try to improve on nature in the pink of 
our cheeks, the cherry of our lips and the 
fringed curtains of our eyes 

Sad to say, however, there are few of 

are satisfied with the job Nature 
has done on our faces, and so we feel called 
summon Art, in the lit tle 
artificial color, to help out the We 
are never justified unless at the same time 
doing our best to train our bodies 
and our skins to function properly so that 
before long the brightness of health can 
supplant cosmetic 

Even the rosiest, 


a lily!” sings 


us who 


guise ol a 
etiect 


on to 


we are 


most glowing of us 






















sometimes want to look our prettiest when 
we are not feeling our prettiest; there again 
the little boxes in the top bureau drawer 
come to the rescue And when we see our 
most becoming selves look back from the 
glass, by some magic we begin to feel as 
healthy as we look Our high 
spirits return, our headache or 
backache is forgotten, and we find 
life joyous once mort 
A SUBTLE ART 

Granted, then, that a great 
many of us do use “make-up,” let 
us, by all that is beautiful, do it 
artistically It is a subtle art 
Just a little too much of this or 
that and we look vulgar instead 
of charming. There is the dan 
ger, too, that we may unconsci- 
ously deepen 
our color more 
until we réveal 
the source of 
our roses to 
the whole  -Sggmm- 
world. Our 
friends ar¢ 
afraid to warn 
us and we 
make ourselves 
both unattract- 
ive and absurd 

I know on 
girl whose ex- 


aggerated us¢ 
of cosmetics 
has lost her her 
popularity \ 
friend of hers 
who was plan- 


ning a theater 
party showed 
the list of 


guests to her 


brother. “You 
can count m«¢ MILADY ADDS A SUBTLI 
out 11 you are OF COI .s HER 


going to ask 

Christine,” said 

he. “I wouldn’t be seen in public with that 
outfit of war paint she sports.” 


PINK AND WHITI 

We can learn a lot by noticing the mis 
takes of other women. There is, for in 
stance, the girl who believes that skin is 
white and cheeks are pink. She uses white 


powder, perhaps even white liquid powder, 
and carmine rouge in a symmetrical circle 
on each cheek Her nose rises white as 
snow-capped Fujiyama, and as conspicu 
ous. Behind the footlights she would, per 
haps, look like a charming girl, but in the 
revealing light of day she is a caricature 

An example of that type must have been 

Thorley, the wife of a professor in a 
Her eccentricity had an 
noyed at least one student. One night he 
was coming home at two o'clock from a 
thoroughly pre-prohibition party At the 
Thorleys’ house he stopped and pounded on 
the door and yelled until the professor’s 
head appeared at an upper window. “Pro 
fessor,” he hiccoughed, “I can’t stand it any 
longer. You've got to make Mrs. Thorley 
stop whitewashing her nose.” 

Shaped eyebrows seem to us unbecom 
ing as a rule—at least the exaggerated sort 
that look exactly as though they had been 
painted on a china doll. On the other hand, 
frowzy eyebrows appear untidy, and it is 
well to pull out the straggling hairs 

We thought you would be interested in 
hearing the ad 


Mrs 


small university 


advice of a famous beauty ex 
pert on the subject of cosmetics, so we went 
Madame Helena Rubinstein, whose 
beauté are sought by society wo 
London and Paris and in fashion 
this country Here is the 
said 


to see 
lon de 
men in 
able resorts in 
gist of what she 


THE MATTER OF ROUGI 
Color is the first question in selecting a 


You want to duplicate, if possible, 


rouge 





your natural coloring, so study your flesh 
tones, and carefully. Raspberry is 
a good shade for most people. The newest 
shades in powder and rouge are ochre and 
mandarine, but they are a little exaggerated 


( hoose 


for the average person. Ochre, which is 
meant for brunettes, imparts a swarthy, 
gipsy coloring, and is very fashionable in 
Paris now Mandarine, for blondes, is 


sometimes called peaches and cream 
In applying powder and rouge, it is 


better not to use a foundation cream. If 
you have a good, normal skin you do not 
need a cream, which gives an obvious look 
to the make-up. If your skin is rough, 
however, a cream will make the surface 


look better, provided you are making your 
toilet for the evening A liquid powder 
base is sometimes considered preferable to 





a cream. Be careful to use a preparation 

that agrees with your skin 
YOUR OWN COLOR 

A fairly safe, general rule is to put 

rouge on high on your cheeks, being sure 

not to get any color around your eyes. Ob 

serve where 

your roses 

grow when 

they are in 

season, and 


plant the arti 


ficial one 
where the 
natural ones 


have been 
Rouge ac 

centuates hol 
low places in 
the face, and 
powder seems 
to build them 
up alittle. Be 
careful, there 
fore, when 
applying your 
touch of 
bloom, to 
skip the littl 
hollow in the 
cheek, bring 
ing the color 
ing around 
from the 
cheek bone 
down to the 
lower jaw, 
and_ spilling 
over, just the 
to the whiteness 





tiniest bit! on 


of the throat, close under the 
face. Then touch the little hol- 
low smoothly with your pow 


der, blending it carefully into 
the edges of the rose color. The 
French use a bit of color in the 
nostrils and on the tips of the 


TOUCH : 

IPS ears, but most Americans feel 
that these touches are a trifle 
too theatrical 

Face powder should be selected with as 

much discretion as rouge Cream and a 


pink that verges on peach are perhaps the 
most popular shades. Crude pink and white 
powders are apt to produce an ugly and 
highly artificial effect. Do not keep dab- 
bing the face with more and more powder 
Rouge and powder applied once should last 
for several hours, if your skin is healthy 
Layer added to layer clogs the pores and 
harms the skin 

Some people a “liquid powder” on 
arms and throat with evening dres 


us¢ 


IPS AND EYELASHES 


If you must use lipstick, apply it only 
to the center and a little way along the 
sides of the upper lip and across the center 
part of the lower lip. Do not carry the 


color into the corners of the mouth 

Darkening the eyelashes is no easy thing 
to do without the deception’s being discov- 
ered. To avoid smearing the coloring or 
getting it into one’s eyes, warm the stick in 
a candle just enough to soften it a little 
Close the eyes and apply to the lashes 
gently with an upward movement 

One should not economize in buying 
cosmetics. The skin is a delicate fabric. It 
should be treated respectfully Do not 
touch it with coarse powders and creams 
made from inferior ingredients 


MADAME’S ( 

Madame had one criticism to make of 
the way American women use cosmetics 
“American women,” she said, “seem always 
to be made up for evening. In broad day- 
light they cover their faces with all sorts 
of tints, without art, without care as to 
what kind of cosmetics suit their skins. 
Health is the best cosmetic Let women 
take care of their skins, and then, when 
evening comes, they will need only the 
tiniest touch of make-up.” 


RITICISM OF AMERICAN WOMEN 
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ye Garden of Your Face, 


Have You Roses 
















































































































The Face of Anita Stewart 


Reproduced with her special permission 


becausevshe, herself, is an enthusiastic; 


constant user of Hinds Cream 


The Vibrant ( harm 
of Soll, ( lear Skin 


The face goes far to make or mar a 


personality. 

The truly beautiful face has smooth, 
vety soft, wholesome skin 
life. 


Such a complexion excels even per- 


clear, v 


a skin which thrills with 


fect features and shapely contour. 


y-Wbeoteere 


as a baby 


and Cream 


Hinds Honey 


keeps the skin soft 


Dainty, 


fragrance, this cream is cleansing, 


snow-white, of pleasing 


soothing, healing. Its faithful use 
ola tel:4- Wan dol -mmm exe) cet el-)ittel-mmmeler-tweelm-tele! 
refreshing comfort of a refined and 
naturally healthy skin. 

FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or 


Disappearing Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. 


/ Hinps 
Weex-Enp 
Box 


Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size Six dainty 
Toilet Soap 8c. Be 


required, 


pink 
Packages 


in trial 


sure to 
but 


Se. 


enclose amount rete) pS 


50¢ 
not send foreign stamps or foreign 


money 


Hinds Toilet 
selling everywhere or mailed post- 


in U. S. A. 


Or wer-tee Requisites 


Fvelese-tecl ae 


ex-te i cesee! 


A. S. HINDS 217 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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Outdoors 2 the Skin 


The keen exhilaration of the great outdoors has its 
physical opposites—it promotes the fine, free flow- 
ing of the blood, even while it endangers the 
smoothness, the natural beauty of the skin to wind 
and sun. 


Che complement to the exercise of ‘The Sports Woman 
is the constant use of Resinol Soap. ‘The blemishes on 
the delicate skin, the outward and visible signs of thought- 
less neglect, will be mitigated and the complexion improved, 


as you commence its beneficial use 


Whatever blotches may appear as the result of the sun’s 
influence on the hidden pigments of the skin, Resinol 
Soap will act as a stimulant and serve to hasten your new 
pleasure in a beautiful skin. 


Ihe constituents of Resinol Soap tend to prevent the 
spread of facial laws, to preserve the bloom of the fairest 
skin, and to present to the world of The Sports Woman 
(in whatever sphere) the delight of life so enhanced by 
purity of color and of feature. 





Buy a cake today from any druggist or toilet goods dealer, 
then persevere in regular, daily treatments and watch your 


complexion improve. 


Upon request we will send you 
a sample of Resinol Soap, accom 


panied by a booklet on ‘*Resinol Soap 
and how to use it.”’ \ddress, Dept 
3-E, RESINOL, Baltimore, Md 


Resinol 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by Helen Hopkins 


WHEN THE LINING of your suit jacket 
begins to appear threadbare under the 
arms, instead of unsightly patches make 
neat silk dress shields and sew carefully 
over the worn parts. You can also sew a 
silk belt over the lining at the waistline if 
it is worn, instead of mending each sepa- 
rate place.—M. C. F., Rockford, Illinois 


Keep AN OLp CROCHET-HOOK Near your 
sink where you wash dishes. It is very 
convenient for cleaning under the handles 
on kettles, and cleaning seams in milk pails 

Mrs. H. H., Spencer, Ohio 


\ Leaky ALUMINUM KETTLE is a good 
thing to dry silver, as it does not rust the 
metal. After washing silver, put it in the 
kettle, first punching several holes in the 
bottom, and set it in the warming oven to 
dry.—Miss E. S., Ripley, West Virginia 


To PREVENT THE SOLIDS IN A CUSTARD 
such as rice and cocoanut, from sinking to 
the bottom, have the baking-dish filled 
with boiling water until the custard is put 
in. The heat thus generated begins to cook 
the egg at once, and prevents the sinking of 
the heavier parts to the bottom.—R. K., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Use THE KITCHEN Scissors for trim- 
ming the burnt edges of muffins and cakes, 
thus shaving off the brown part without 
breaking the rest of the muffin—Mrs. F 
C., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


THe CLasep oN A _ DiIscaRpDED CorSsET 
GARTER is ideal for running elastic through 
a casing. Sew or draw elastic through the 
loop, and it slips easily along the casing 
Mrs. G. L. A., Dale, North Dakota 


Motasses Cookies will be light and 
tender if the saleratus is dampened and the 
molasses poured on it, before being added 
to the flour 
Mrs. W. Y. W., 


WHEN BAKING BREAD IN A GAS OVEN, 
put the bread in the oven before lighting 
the gas. The gradual heat will cause the 
bread to rise evenly and be in excellent con- 
dition when the oven is hot enough to bake 
I have never had such good bread as since 
using this method.—Mrs. N. W. W., Kings- 
ton, New York. 


To Make A FLat SEAM, use a small nail 
file for turning under the edges. The file, 
being rough, keeps the goods from slipping, 
and turns the edges nicely —Mrs. C. C. W., 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


Ir THE WIRE CLOTHESLINE NEEDS A 
Prop under it, fasten a small round pole to 
the line by means of a wire staple, driven 
over the line and into the end of the pole 
It can then be moved along the line to 
where needed most, and will not blow 
down Mrs. E. E. C., Prairie City, Oregon. 


A Tenver MERINGUE is made as fol 
lows: Beat two whites of eggs until foamy, 
having first put in a pinch of salt. Add 
one-quarter teaspoonful baking - powder, 
and beat until stiff. Beat in gradually two 
even teaspoonfuls granulated sugar. Heap 
on a baked pie or pudding, and set in mod- 
erate oven until meringue is baked.—RMrs. 
G. W. S., New Orleans, Louisiana 


In PurcHASING Bep LINEN I found it 
economical to buy a double bed sheet, 
which I cut in four pieces and made into 
two pairs of pillow cases. Two bolster 
cases can be made by cutting a sheet in 
half lengthwise —Mrs. W. F. A., Baltimore, 
Maryland 


To Keep Asparacus FrESH when you 
must cut it a day or so before using it, bury 
it in cool, damp soil. It will keep fresh 
and crisp for two or three days; this is 
helpful when you want to combine two 

cuttings—Mrs. A 
W. H., Indianape- 





Trumansburg, = 


New York 


PaIiNT FrRo™M 
Gass after it has 
become dried on, 
I have found steel 
wool, the size that 
is used to clean 
aluminum, excel 
lent—Mrs. L. L., 
Ainsworth, Ne- 
braska -— 


ful suggestions. 





| igente clever little tricks have 
To REMOVE you discovered in your every- 
day housework. We pay ene dollar 
apiece for the newest and most help- 
Unaccepted manu- of cord rather 
scripts are returned only if stamped 
self-addressed envelope is enclosed. 

Address: Housekeeping Exchange, 
McCali’s Magazine, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City. 


lis, Indiana. 


WHEN MaAk- 
ING A SUPPORT FOR 
SWEET PEAS te 
climb on, make it 


than wire, as the 
sun heats the wire, 
causing the vine to 
burn and die— 
Miss A. §S., Hil- 
liards, Pennsyl- 
= : J vania. 








Landscaping the Home Plot 


(Continued 

\ yard wisely planned and planted can 
hardly fail to delight the passer-by. Yet 
the planting is incomplete if it ends here 
What is seen by those within the house who 
look out? They, too, must have pictures 
to look at 

Perhaps a sight of a noble tree in a 
neighboring yard, a glimpse of a stream, or 
a view of a distant mountain can be had 

Few of us, perhaps, have such possi 
bilities in our home plots. But most of us 
have greater possibilities than we dream 
of. If only we have the eyes to see them, 
almost any home plot has great landscape 
possibilities 

In planning our views we must bear in 
mind the fact that Nature has made her 
landscape attractive by dividing it into 
charming little bits. Our yards compare 
with these little bits. We must never for 
get that art is unrelated to size. A picture 
four by six inches may be as charming and 
artistic as a huge canvas 

Take a square of pasteboard, two by four 
inches, or three by five, and examine your 
yard through it, rod by rod. You will be 
surprised at some of the little bits of beauty 
that will suddenly spring up before you 
These little bits have been there all the 


from page 23) 


time, but because you were looking at the 
whole you did not particularly notice them 

Seek out the beauty spots, the pleasant 
vistas in your yard, and frame and empha- 
size them as you frame and emphasize your 
house. Then every time you glance out of 
your window you will see these fine little 
pictures. If possible, make one that can 
be seen from each window, and especially 
have one visible from the living-room, 
where most of one’s time is spent. 

In making your planting, bear in mind 
that you will see this view or these views 
twelve months in the year, and that they 
will mean more to you in winter, perhaps, 
than in summer; for then you cannot so 
easily get out into the open. So put in 
things that are lovely the year round. Why 
plant ferns that die in the fall when you 
can have evergreen ferns? Why set a climb- 
ing vine that in winter will be but a growth 
of naked wood, when you might have a 
vine hung with beautiful berries or curi- 
ously lovely seed pods? The privet makes a 
fine hedge in summer, but is a bare sight in 
winter. Why not rather have a barberry, 
to hang heavy with red berries against the 
winter snow? The dogwood and the scarlet 
haw are lovely in all seasons. 
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\N | The Camel-Driver | 
| [Continued from page 18] 


ants, she drew Pan Nyz down to her side 
and the two clung together 
“The marriage ceremony will take place 
tomorrow,” Pan Nyz answered the ques- 
tions of Su-li. “But you will be presented 
to the Khan before it. The customs of this 
people differ from our own.” 

“His people say that the Khan is not 
harsh and cruel as we believed,” she went 
on. “He is severe, but just to those who 
merit his severity, kind to those who de- 
| serve his kindness.” Her well-meaning at- 

tempt to dispel Su-li’s fears, only added to 

them 
“Severe to those who merit severity!’ 
What fate does he decree for those who de- 
| ceive him as I must do?” she questioned, 
torturing herself with the féar that the 
Khan might discover the part she played 

But in spite of her fears she slept that 

night with the care-free tranquility of a 


: child. Somewhere outside the tent she 














BURSON 


FASHIONED HOSE 


could hear the fitful jangle of the camel 





bells as the great beasts moved restlessly in 
the gloom. Somewhere among them the 
camel-driver must be, and the thought 
of his nearness was like the protecting arm 


= fle oon de Lovely nails— 


Pan Nyz lay sleepless, her heart ravaged 


Nell tll Ot il iti 


The new weave that shapes 
without a seam 


You'll enjoy the smooth comfortable F ~~ 5 pong Bay 
with grief for her nursling, Ta Shi, and 


with commiseration for this other young life with no fuss or bother 


caught in such coils of unhappiness. She 
brooded anxiously over the tale she had 


heard of the Khan’s sudden infatuation for In one convenient set— 
BURSON KNITTING CO | a woman of the tribes, and his desire to . . 
Rockford, Illinois 7 | take her to wife, instead of the Chinese everything you need to attain them 


foor—the fashioned fit gives to your 
ankles the charm of trimness and 
good taste 


Leading stores sell them 























princess to whom his treaty with her father 
bound him : ’ 
= EN minutes for a manicure! But that’s 











Morning brought bustle, and no time quite time enough when one has every- 


| for foreboding. The dower chests were thing one can possibly need, all together in 

| brought in and opened. Su-li passively a a . . . 
r } . : ; ) one set—a set that makes manicuring simpler 
ul C | | and silently submitted herself to the hands © o- 


of her tiring-maids. Pan Nyz piled the than you ever dreamed. 


} | glossy blackness of her hair in intricate coils No cuticle scissors! The modern wav of 
| ‘ wo > ie Tele 26 4 " ; . . . . 
. | | and placed the jeweled headband with its manicuring has done away with the tedious 
un | pendants of jade and pearls, across Su-li’s :. rg 








it | brow and dangerous business of cuticle-cutting 
| They attired her in gleaming, won- altogether. (See the description with the 
Does your church need money? | drously-embroidered robes and she was illustrations.) 
MecCall’s Magazine has a plan under | ready at last, a brilliant little figure, all . . : : 
i 7 : glint of jewels and gleam and glow of silken It is all so quick, so easy, so pleasant—right 
which ten thousand different churches, J . “ . ae . , Just dip tl kw j 
: . . . color up to the final polish! Really, Cutex has made ust dip the orange stick wrappec 
including practically every denomina- \ . . . . a « : . in cotton into the bottle of Cutex, 
; " They led her along a crimson-canopied manicuring a rest and relaxation instead of a work about the nail base, and 


tion, have received Gift Checks. Your 
church may have $100 or even more by 
The MeCall Church Plan without cost 
ofanykindto you. Big church orsmall, 
in city, town or village may use the plan. 


then rinse the fingers. The surplus 
cuticle will simply wipe away. 


way, through the doorway of another tent, 
and there left her in the presence of the ; i y ; 
Khan Every woman is taken with a Cutex Set 

The tent was full of glows of gold and the moment she sees it. The smartness of its 
deep glimmers of amethyst and topaz. In 
the center upon a raised dais stood a great 
throne-like chair of teak-wood with inlays 


vexation and a burden! 








black and rose color scheme makes her want 
it. And then every little necessity is so handily 





Send today for complete information 








: : “Compact.” In it are trial-size 
figure. He thought longingly of the woman pars f Cuticle Re saad 
| he loved, the woman whose splendid ma- | pacnages © = € oe , 
| turity of beauty, whose depths of under- Nail White and Paste and Pow- 
standing made her a more fitting and de- | der Polishes. Tucked away in 
sirable companion for his middle years. their own little compartment, you 
“Look up,” he bade Su-li, and she lifted il also find oe gears ” 
loping, Stamping, Feather Work. her face. There came a sudden exclama- will also nnd emery boards, Hex- 
' ible steel file and orange stick. 


SEND FOR MY FREE BOOKLET tion from among those about the throne, 


| 
| 
JACOB MANGE and the Khan, turning, swept the faces 
| 


250 West 37th Street, New York 


| giving the name of your church as | of ivory and nacre. Su-li was aware of a put up. Everything right there—ready to 
wellas your own full name and address. presence seated there—a presence of such come out just as you need it—and in the most 
There will be no obligation or expense pride and Strength that it seemed to her convenient possible form. 
so write at once and the details willbe | ee ~ _ —— that others 
| forwarded immediately. Address stood on each side of fhe throne , ; . it os 
we , Trembling and afraid, she paused where Sets in three different S1ZeS 
Je 5 her attendants had left her, not daring to ‘ , § F 
Dept. > B raise her eyes Cutex Sets come in three sizes. 
~ 5 ~ : P ” on : 
McCall Ss Mavazine “A child—a mere child,” mused the The smallest, at 60c., is called the 
a ee Oo Khan, looking upon the downcast, small 

















Pleating and Hemstitching 


| 
Embroidery, Braiding, Beading, But- 
tons Covered, Button Holes, Scal- | 

| 







The “Traveling” Set, at $1.50, 


° - To remove stains and to give 
is just what you have always wanted for your the nail tips an immaculate 


711 Washington Ave. St. Louis,Mo. | there with a gaze of angry amazement. His 
umm | eyes found one face there, a face which 


, i i i ’ ’ . whiteness, squeeze the Nail 
looked upon Su-li with the great awed joy toilet case. It has a full supply of all the mec ge hye a Ale 
of one who looks upon the risen dead. preparations, and larger size nail file, emery from the pointed tip of the tube, 


“Ah-ay,” breathed the Khan, “youth 
then is captivated by youth!” And abruptly, 


For a delightful, jewel-like 
lustre, use first the Paste and 


boards and orange stick. 


per a’ : , bay ‘ ” n the Powder Polish and 
as he spoke, inspiration came to him. He The most elaborate Set is the “Boudoir ed 4. ‘ ching lightly 
looked again at that young face among the at $3.00, a real luxury and delight. Six across the hand. 
To have and to hold a fair complexion throng; the yearning, the tender longing ; / : 


different manicure preparations are in It, a 


aa .. elicate skins wel- with which it turned toward Su-li was un- ‘ 
use Lablach D nail buffer, file, emery boards and orange 


come its gentle caress. It's a sweet trib- mistakable. And the Khan smiled, seeing 


| 
F | 
| ; - the way clear before him—the terms of the | stick. 
w \e ° e > 
we Se ee ae treaty carried out if not exactly to the | Get Coisic Git cada. Cae tll eter bow yee 
; 4 : t I \ C oday. ) 1 ) l 
It goes farther, an letter, at least in a manner to satisfy his | a yOu ace } ee 
| ever got along without it. Only ten minutes spent on the 


is so natural. 
Refuse Substitutes— 


they may be danger- 
ous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream Tic. 
a box of druggist 
or by mail. Over 
two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
We for a sample box. 








Chinese allies, and he left free to marry the | 


; ; nails once or twice a week will keep them always 1n 
woman of his desire. The cloud was gone | " i 





i serfect condition. Each article in the set can be had 
from his brow as he spoke. Persect COngine . 


“It is our will,” he uttered, in deliberate 
tones, as if voicing some long-considered | 
| decision, “it is our will to wed our heir, 

Alau, to the Lady Ta Shi.” 


separately for 35 cents. 


Complete Trial Outfit for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes for a Cutex Intro- 


BEN LEVY co. otk There was a movement of surprise . e Nortl W ‘Si a anishs Semens 
Preneh FerSumerice. Dore. e about him, and all faces turned ductory Set to Northam Warren, 114 West 17th Street, 
125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. among those about him, i 


New York; or if you live in Canada to Dept. 1005, 200 


toward that of the Alau, the Khan’s son. 
Mountain Street, Montreal. 


——— Incredulous joy struggled with dazed doubt 
| upon that face, until the Khan spoke again. 
Brighten Up the Living Room “Alau,” he said in smiling reproof, “art | 
| not eager to greet thy bride? } 
Su-li’s eyes, down-dropped once more, as 
propriety demanded, saw not the joy upon 
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Hang up the pretty things, pictures, 


photos, draperies, knick-knacks. Quick- NORTHAM WARREN, 





ly and easily done if you use the face of him who hastened to her side. Dept. 1005, 114 West 17th St., 
* | “Su-li,” whispered a voice in tones of 
Moore Push-Pins most heart-shaking tenderness. ‘“Su-li, be- New York City 
Glass Heads —Stee! Points loved . Full in the sight of the 


watching throng, while the Khan. beamed 










Will not mar paint or paper and can be %/; Name.. . a \ cent dandeenbeds 
used over and over. Use Moore Push-less @3'° complacently upon them, a strong arm 

Hangers for heavier pictures, mirrors, hall- gathered her close. as 

racks, or hanging book-shelves. And Su-li, raising her eyes to the face | malate soa a 


Suggest a use and we'll send you SAMPLES. 


Sold everywhere by Hardware, Stationery, | Rees f 
Drug, Photo Supply and Dept. Stores. pkt. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. *“bnite::'ps. 


of Alau, her bridegroom-to-be, looked | 
straight into the happy eyes of her camel- 
driver. 
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Good—and good for you 


It is fortunate that something we all like as well as we 
like meat is so good for us—that one of the greatest of 
all foods is so appetizing, savory, satisfying. 


Meat gives endurance, vitality, power, mental and bodily 


pep.” It builds rich red blood and increases our resist- 
- ance to disease. 


It contains the proteins that the human body needs 
and it is one of the most digestible of all protein foods. 


Some proteins promote growth—build tissue. Growing 
children need these. Meat has them. 


Some proteins maintain growth; some turn into energy. 
Grown-ups need these. They are found in meat. 


All this is true of all meats—beef, lamb, pork, and veal 
and of all cuts of meat, the cheaper as well as the more 
expensive. 


So see to it that your family has plenty of meat. It is 
a treat that is good for them, it is easily prepared and is 
economical. 


You can always rely upon meat from Swift & Company. 
It is watched over by U.S. government inspectors and 
is also in our constant care from the first process of dress- 
ing until it is in your dealer’s ice-box. 


Here is a recipe for a delicious use of one of the cheaper 
cuts of beef. 


Pot Roast 
Brown an onion, finely sliced, in a frying pan with hot bacon fat. Sear 
about 3 Ibs. chuck on both sides 
Place the meat in a roaster or heavy pot-roasting pan. Add to the 
mixture in the frying pan 2 cups tomatoes, 2 small onions, sliced, and 
' cup raw carrots, ground in food chopper. Heat well and pour over 
the meat 
Cover the pan and cook the meat slowly on top of the stove for two 
hours, basting frequently with the liquid. Season to taste after the first 
hour of cooking 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 
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The Real Father 


[Continued from page 26] 


“She had an organic heart-trouble, poor 
little thing,” Alice was explaining gently 
“She almost died when the baby was born 

And she ought never to have been 
moved so soon. I suppose my visit excited 
her, too,” she added wanly. . . “Now 
what do you suppose it’s crying about?” 

“Perhaps it’s feeling—a little strange!” 
suggested Jane 

“M—m. Very likely. Do you know, 
Jane, when I first looked at him, it seemed 
to me that I must be dreaming! It was 
just Bertie, as a baby, right over again.” 

Through the week that followed, Jane 
Bradford Prince continued to marvel at the 
fantastic world of people and things 

“We're going to have a great baby out 
of this little thin thing, Bertie!” his mother 
would encourage, as they hovered over the 
new crib in the east bedroom. “See if we 
don’t!” 

It became clear, however, that Bertram, 
Junior, had not planned to steer very far 
into life without a mother and a mother’s 
nourishment. He went so far, upon occa 
sion, as to refuse substitute nourishment al 
together 

They circulated about him, feeling 
strangely troubled and helpless, when he 
looked up with his small chin all aquiver 
and tried to tell them, very unsuccessfully, 
about a few of his major trials 

It was a week now since his mother had 
gone to Hollywood 

At dinner time Jane lenta hand. “You're 
not eating anything at all, Alice,” she dis 
approved. “Now, please!” 

“IT know I'll eat,” came the quick, 
nervous assent. “But—he’s never cried like 
this before!” 

“Cheer up, Bertie!” she urged, as they 
moved out to the faded crimson library 
“There’s a good deal to this old world, but 
we're going to make the best of it.” 

Bertie sat down on the nearest chair 
“You're right that there’s a good deal to it,” 
he agreed. “When you marry a girl for the 
fun of it—” he paused, his head still droop 
ing with thought “Well, you're 
right. There’s a good deal to it - 

He pulled himself out of his chair and 
went upstairs 

Fifteen minutes later, Jane followed 
The door of the east bedroom was open, 
and she stood there hesitating, on the 
threshold 

“Can I help you, Bertie?” she inquired 

But Bertie did not hear. He had just 
reached down and picked up his son, with a 
forlorn idea of making him more comfort 
able. The small tuft of golden hair stood 
up straight against his coat sleeve 

“M—m. Got a pain?” queried Bertie, 
marvelously gentle 

A choked sound of agreement quivered 
into the coat sleeve, and Bertie’s brow 
puckered with unhappy understanding 

“M—m! Too bad—old man—” he mum- 
bled brokenly. “M—m! _  ‘Tisn’t a square 
deal you're getting—is it? They handed 
you—a little more than you can handle! 
H—m? They didn’t to it according to your 
size! H—m?” 

The choked sound quivered again, and a 
convulsed hand, which was no size at all, 
fought the air, and then dropped down, 
quite beaten, clutching weakly at the coat 
sleeve 

“I've got you—old man!” soothed 
Bertie with shaken assurance. “I’ve—got 
you! Just hold on—to me!” 

But the nurse was in the doorway, now 
In fact she was quite close by Bertie’s side 

“I'll take him, Mr. Bryce,” she said 
“The doctor's going to come in again. This 
little person’s troubles—are going to be 
soon over, I imagine, Mr. Bryce. It ought 
not to be a grief to anyone, I think.” 

Bertie clung in a wide-eyed helplessness 
to the bundle which lay entirely defeated 
now, within his arms 

The nurse reached out. “Sha’n’t I take 
him ?” she urged gently 

With almost a smile upon her face, she 
fingered something which had slipped above 
the neck-band of the small flannel night- 
gown. It was a United States button, an 
aviator’s button, and it had been hung, 
concealed, upon a tiny white ribbon, about 
the neck of Bertram Bryce, the Third. 

“His mother—put it there!” broke out 
Bertie Bryce with taut sounds, his sharp 
ened jaw held hard. “It came off my old 
war uniform—and I gave it to her. She 
she put it round the baby’s neck. Jt meant 
he had a real father!” 

Bertie’s jaw gave way then, and it shook 
desolately as he gave up his limp burden to 
the nurse 


It was quite late at night, but the light 
still burned in the East bedroom. The doc 
tor had gone, but Alice Bryce was there, 
beside her son. She touched his arm 

He hardly seemed to feel it, but stood 
there, immovable, staring down at the 
small face which was turned up so quietly 
and so unresentfully now from its pillow 

“Come, dear boy,” his mother whis- 
pered. “You—must go to bed.” 

1 on page 31) 
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A Gift of 


100 


For Your Church 


Could your church use $100.00? 
Should a new organ be bought 
or carpet be replaced or new 
hymnals be purchased? Are 
there repairs to be made or re- 
decorating to be done? Is there 
a church debt to be paid? 
Would a gift of $100 help?. If 
so, your church is offered the op- 
portunity to secure $100 or 
more under a plan which over 
10,000 churches have used suc- 
cessfully. 


Ministers Everywhere 
Recommend the Plan 


The plan is endorsed by ministers 
everywhere. In the St. John’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church at Sparrows 
Point, Md., where $103.00 was ob- 
tained in 10 days, the Rev. Will F. 
Bare says that the ladies found this 
plan very enjoyable and an easy way 
to secure money. 


Supplies Funds 
For New Church 


Mrs. H. L. Spaur of Weston, W. 
Va., writes, “‘I wish to thank you 
for your splendid gift of $125.50 
which will be used toward the build- 
ing of the new church.” Where 
new buildings are planned or repairs 
are needed this Church Plan is the 
ideal way of helping. 


Missionary Society 
Grateful 


Read this from Mrs. W. H. Preston 
of Atlanta, Ga.—‘*The check of 
$100.00 for our church debt was re- 
ceived. The Missionary Society feels 
grateful to you for the wonderful 
opportunity of helping our church. 
We wish to thank you.’”’ By this 
Church Plan, funds can be secured 
at any time. All churches agree 
that no other method of securing 
church funds is so easy, so pleasant 
and so sure of success. 


Write Today 


Ministers and ministers’ wives, 
members of Ladies’ Aid and 
Christian Endeavor Societies, 
Sunday School Superintendents 
and teachers, all church work- 
ers, this is your opportunity. 
Send today for full information 
about this Church Plan and 
McCall’s will send it to you at 
once without obligation of any 
sort to you. Send at once and 
do your part toward getting a 
share of this money for your 
church. 


Mail This Coupon 


McCatv’s Macazine, Dept. 5-A, 
250 W. 37th St., New York. 
Please send me, without obligation 


or expense, complete information 
about your Church Plan. 
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‘our protection, and such receipts will 
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Don’t move dirt with 
brooms 
Remove it with a 


BISSELV’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Daily sweeping becomes a quick, easy, 
pleasant task, causing no commotion or dis- 
comfort. No dust cloud te menace health 
and settle on curtains and furniture. No 
stooping, no back-breaking, nerve- racking 
drudgery. Runa Bissell about with one hand. 
It's done. Only a Bissell has the famous 
smooth-running “Cyco” Ball Bearings. A 
Bissell lasts for ten years and more and soon 
pays for itself in the cost of brooms. 

Bissell’s Light Weight Vacuum Sweeper, 
too, has more suction than any other non- 
electric, even more than some electrics, at a 
quarter their cost. 

See Bissell’s at any store. Or send for price list and 
booklet—*‘Sweeping Facts and Fallacies.” 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
220 Erie St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 


Made in Canada, too 


Put Your Sweeping Reliance 
on a Bissell’s Appliance 









SAF EGUARD 
Your Children ¢ 
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FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER N.Y 





kinds of BEADS BUGLES 


for Decorating Waists and Gowns 


We have all 


Beaded Bags Pear! Beads Jet Beads 
Bead Looms Cut Metal Beads for Woven Chains 
Beads for U. S. P. H. S., Red Cross and Sanitariums 


New Direction Book for Loom-Woven Chains 17c 





nd stamp for descriptive circular and samples 
Allen’s Boston Bead Store, Winter St., Boston, Mass. 














Try This Splendid Piano 
IN YOUR HOME FREE! 


Try the superb Wing Piano or Player Piano for 


4 weeks at our expense. Your choice of 38 beautiful de- 
signs in Walnut, Oak or Mahogany Perfect in every 
musical and artistic detail—in tone, touch and appear- 
ance. Guaranteed for 40 years 


Nothing in Advance 
Nothing on Arrival 


Don’t send usa penny. We want you to use and en- 
joy the Wing atourrisk. If after 4 weeks’ trial you are 
not delighted with its every detail—simply tell us so and 
we will pay the return freight also. 


140- This splendid “Book of Com- 
Page BOOK FREE! plete Information About 
Pianos”’—illustrated in colors—sent upon request if you 
act quickly. Also book of all our newest styles and 
period designs. Write today for this great book and our 
Bed-rock-factory price offer. 
AT ONCE. 
Lg NOW! 

on WING BUILDING, Dept. 15 

13th Street and 9th Ave. 
New York City 
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The Real Father 


[Continued from page 30] 


He made a motion of assent, and she 
went away and left him. He leaned down 

“T'll never forget you—old man!” he 
muttered brokenly. 

He leaned still lower, seeking with fum- 
bling fingers for a button on a tiny ribbon 

“I’m your real father—” came the 
ragged sounds, as he held up the ribbon 
with its modest pendant—your real 
father—and I'll not—forget you!” He 
turned to go, but stopped again—looking 


back. He struck weakly at some tears that 
dripped down his face. “It wasn’t—a square 
deal—” he argued faintly, as he pushed his 


way out of the room, alone. “It wasn't 


according—to your size!” 


Jane Bradford Prince had come back 
from Hollywood once more, determined to 
put her mind on Bertie Bryce. He looked 
like a ghost, she told herself. Jane usually 
produced results when she applied herself, 
and a fortnight later Bertie tried to tell 
her how he felt about it 

They had finished dinner and were in 
the faded crimson library again. Jane had 
had a caller from Massachusetts that day, 
and though her thoughts wandered some 
what in consequence, she listened, too, to 
Bertie’s voice 

“I don’t know whether I’d have come 
through at all—” he soliloquized gently, “if 


you hadn't been here, Nixie. Take the 
whole thing—it was—it was—” he sought 
for clear expression. “It was—most too 


much for me,” he finished simply. 

“T know,” she agreed, with understand- 
ing eyes. “I know, Bertie.” 

“T reckon it’s done something to me that 
will last too,” he went on with slow re- 
flection. “I know that you won't hear of 
my marrying again—for the fun of it, or 
for any other reason, either. I didn’t know 
things could be—like that, Nixie!” 

His voice was a frightened whisper, and 
she turned a very level look on him. 

“No, it doesn’t do to marry for the fun 
of it,” she agreed in low, vibrant tones 
“Tt’s a serious business, you know. I—” she 
hesitated, and her level look dropped and 
rose again. “I want to tell you something, 
Bertie,” she began once more. “I—want to 
tell you that I—that I’m going to be mar- 
ried before so very long, myself! You met 
Mr. Bickford this afternoon, didn’t you? 
Yes, well Jane dropped back with a 
breath of relief, and an idea of having 
finished. 

Bertie Bryce merely sat upon his chair 
and looked at her. His face was quite lack- 
ing in expression, and he ran his hand up 
over his forehead and through his hair 

“What did you say, Nixie?” he asked 
finally. “Did you—did you say you were 
going to be married—yourself?” 

“T did,” admitted Jane Bradford Prince. 
“IT came down heré, thinking that I might 
get over the idea of—of the man I’m going 
to marry. But I don’t seem to have done 
it very successfully. Instead of that—I’ve 
decided that I can’t get along without him 
at all!” she apologized with a surreptitious 
smile. 

“Married?” echoed Bertie. He con- 
tinued to look at her. He felt like a ma- 
riner saved from storm and wreck, only to 
see a cherished friend setting sail upon the 
same uncertain, treacherous sea | 

He stood up then, and she stood up, 
too, beside him 

“Listen to me, Bertie,” she soothed. 
“This is something that I—that we’ve both 


thought about for a long time. It’s a—it’s 
a very serious business with us. But I think 


the point is that we—that we love each 
other, and we’re ready to take what comes, 
together. We aren’t doing it for the fun of 
it—” she ventured softly. “We're doing it 
because we can’t do anything else.” 

His shoulders rose as he breathed deep, 
and he pulled out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose. A button on a small white 
ribbon tumbled down at his feet, and he 
stooped and picked it up 

“Of course,” he agreed huskily. “I 
didn’t mean—that. I didn’t mean—that it 
wasn't the way it ought to be, and—and 
I’m glad for you, Nixie. There’s a good 
deal to it—but you aren’t like me. You 
know what you're doing before you start, 
and you're starting a little different—from 
what I did!” Something rose in his throat 
and fell passively. “You aren’t getting mar- 
ried for the fun of it, anyway—I know 
that—” he finished just audibly, with a 
slow drift of color on his face. 

There was a speck of dust on the little 
ribbon and he flicked at it with a troubled, 
lingering attention. She watched him wen- 
deringly. 

“What sort of a button is that?” she 
asked him. “It looks as if it meant some- 
thing.” 

He returned it to his pocket. 

“Tt does,” he agreed with a far-away 
look. “It does mean something.” 

“Well, you know all my secrets now, 
Bertie—” she told him dreamily. 

“Yes,” agreed the real father, his voice 
coming from along distance. . . . “Yes.” 

He held out his hand to Jane Bradford 
Prince. 
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Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam 
just the same except in name, | Oc 


Important new facts that everyone 
every mother particularly — 
ought to know 


Science finds more valuable growth and health 
elements in yeast than in milk 











F YOU are one of the many par- 

ents who have well-fed but under- 
nourished children you may find 
Yeast Foam a valuable addition to 
the foods in your home. 


Nutrition experts learn new facts 


Only a few years ago Casimer 
Funk, nutrtion expert, discovered 
that there was a mysterious but 
valuable substance in food which he 
called “vitamine,” from the Latin 
word “vita,” meaning life. A little later 
another scientist, McCollum, proved 
thatacertain vitamine was necessary 
for growth, that this vital element 
must be present in the diet regard- 
less of the combinations of food eaten, 
otherwise the child would not grow 
normally or the mature person be 
healthy and strong. 


It isn’t the amount of food 
children eat that counts 


A child might be fed all the food it 
needed, craved, or had appetite for, 
but it would not grow unless it had 
enough growth vitamines, possessed 
by some green and leafy foods, pres- 
ent in the hulls and hearts of wheat, 
corn,rice and other grains, but refined 


away by the process of manufacture. 


Growth vitamines many times 
more plentiful in yeast 
than in milk 

That yeast is more abundant in the 
growth vitamine than milk has been 
conclusively demonstrated by some 
of the country’s leading scientific 
men, notably Osborne and Mendel of 
Yale University. Yeast, therefore, 
when eaten as a food supplies in 
even much greater quantities than 
milk the necessary growth vitamine 
which children do not get in most 
other foods. 


Yeast also improves appetite 


That yeast stimulates the appetite 
has been proved by tests upon young 
animals. When large amounts of 
milk were replaced by small amounts 
of yeast, not only the normal rate of 
growth was maintained, but more 
food was desired and additional food 
actually eaten. 


Keener appetite, better health, 
increased weight, result from adding 
yeast to the diet, because of the ex- 
traordinary power of yeast to assist 
the body in betterand more thorough 
assimilation of other foods eaten. 


The best ways to take Yeast Foam 


x 





=< —y) | 
See | 
A L 
Many mothers crushacake 
of yeast with a rolling pin 
and mix it with cereal after 
it is cooked, 
out butter. 


Things to know about yeast 


Yeast is not a drug. It is a marvelous and 
minute plant. 

Yeast contains four times as much of the 
essential vitamine as spinach. 

The yeast you eat is the same familiar 
cake of Yeast Foam used to make such ex- 
ceptionally good bread in millions of homes. 


Some eat it buttered like a 
cracker. Others prefer to 
take a bite of yeast cake 
and a bite of cracker with- 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. G 4 


Please send free instructive booklet, “Dry Yeastas 
an Aid to Health,’’ telling the interesting story of 
the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam 





It does not have the same effect in the 
body as in raising bread. 
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Many eat the cake plain 
and wash it down with a 
little water or milk. 
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EASON your mashed pota- 

toes with butter and salt and 
beat in undiluted HEBE until 
potatoes are light and fluffy! 


Once you have tried HEBE 
you will want to use it in all 
your cooking and _ baking. 

| Every use you make of it will 
suggest another—and there is 
no end to the variety you can 
give your meals. You will 
notice a saving in cooking 
costs because HEBE is a dis- 
tinct economy. 


HEBE adds food value and 
flavor to foods cooked with it 
because it contains a well- 
balanced combination of nu- 
tritious foods. It is pure 
skimmed milk evaporated to 
double strength enriched with 
cocoanut fat. 


a 


; You will find the HEBE 
recipe booklet full of valuable 
| ideas for improving your meals 
’ 


at less cost. Order HEBE from 
} your grocer and send to us for 
the booklet. Address 3703 
Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 


THE HEBE 
i Chicago 


COMPANY 


Seattle 
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~just the thin 
for light. fluffy 
and white 
mashed potatoes 


lise HEBE for 
Cor n Chowder 


Eggs au Gratin 
ve Souffle’ 
Omelet 
Boston Brown Bread 
Strawberry Short Cake 
Ta pioca Padding 
Chocolate and Cocoa 


Serve ut with 
Tea and Coffee. too 
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CONTAINS 7.8% VEGETABLE 
28.5% TOTAL SOUDS. 
THE HEBE COMPANY 
Rome CMICAGO-SEATTUEUS? 
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The Face In the 


Mirror 


from page 16] 


[Continued 


From a narrow crack between door and 


frame a pair of dim, cautious eyes looked 
oul 

“Adelaide, is that you?” cried a thin 
voice. “I had almost given you up.” 


The door was opened widely enough for 
Adelaide to slip in and was immediately 
shut after her. The darkness inside was 


complete, the house damp and cold—even 
the cool October air was warmer. There 
were heavy odors: of mold, of stuffed 


furniture standing long in unaired rooms, 
of immemorial cooking, and a still more 
unpleasant odor of animals. Even though 
\delaide had been accustomed to it since 
her childhood, today she could feel her 
heart beat with an uncomfortable. throb 

She followed Cousin Fanny through the 
darkness down the long hall to the living 
rooms at the back. The old lady was 
alone in the world except for Adelaide, and 
she preferred to live in seclusion, and with- 
out reason felt required to live in poverty. 
She was tall and thin and bent and looked 
many years older than she was. It was 
said of her with awe in the village that she 
had “lost her lover” in her youth 

In the dining-room, now devoted to all 
domestic purposes, the source of the pun 
gent odor was at once revealed. The din 
ing table had been pushed to one side, the 
handsome chairs stood in a row against 
the wall. A large, homely “double heater” 
had been set up to take the place of the 
furnace which Miss Fanny had ceased to 
use. Before this was spread a quilt and 
upon the quilt lay her’ pets—an old dog, 
two cats and a family of kittens. In the 
window hung three bird cages with canaries 
They did not sing, but sat on their perches 
gazing at each other between the brass 
wires. Dogs and cats and birds all looked 
mournful, like their mistress. 

Miss Fanny pulled out a rocking-chair 
for her guest, sighing as she spoke. 

“Oh, Adelaide, life is hard!” 

The tears came into Adelaide’s eyes 
Life was hard. Then she looked affection, 
ately at Fanny. It seemed to her that there 
was a suppressed excitement in her black 
eyes, and undoubtedly her hands twitched. 

“This is your dear mother’s and father’s 
wedding-day, Adelaide.” 

Adelaide suffered a pang 
had forgotten 

“I thought you would perhaps take 
flowers to the cemetery this afternoon.” 

“I haven't any flowers,” said Adelaide. 

“But I will stop there as I go back.” 

“What have you been doing with your 
self?” 

“Well, I did some mending this morning 
and then I read. I shall be busier to 
morrow. I have discharged Abby. She 
threatened once more to go, and I took her 
at her word.” 

“And it is so much saved,” approved 
Fanny. “I long ago found that I couldn't 
have things as they used to be—horses and 
a carriage and a roaring fire in the furnace 
and servants. If I only have enough to see 
me through—that’s all I ask.” 

Adelaide looked away from Fanny and 
lown at the sprawling animals. Fanny was 
rich; she was the least bit ashamed of her 

“If your dear father were here, he would 
manage affairs better than I can, I know,” 
Fanny went on 

Adelaide wiped her eyes 

“Oh, Adelaide !” 

She looked back at Fanny. The excited 
expression had returned, intensified a hun 
dredfold. She pressed Adelaide's wrist 
with her slender hand, a hand not exactly 
clean 


“What is it, 


because she 


Cousin Fanny ?” 

“I have a wonderful experience in 
prospect. You know a great many people 
have died—” Adelaide shivered—“and books 
are being written by their friends who have 
communicated with them. I have ordered 
one and it is here. Let us read it together!” 

Fanny’s hand tightened its grasp. 
\delaide resisted the strong impulse to draw 
her own away. She had ordered the same 
book and she meant to read it at night in 
her own room, alone. 

“Very well,’ she consented. Then a 
panic came upon her. The room had dark- 
ened, the close air was overpowering. “I— 
must go home now, Cousin Fanny. I will 
come tomorrow.” 

Fanny let her go without protest. The 
early supper hour was approaching and she 
could not afford to feed Adelaide. After 
she was dead, Adelaide should have what 
was left of her property, but now she must 
think of herself. She talked to Adelaide 
about her mother until the tears ran down 
her cheeks, then she seized her hand again 

“Be thankful that your grief is still 
green.” 

Adelaide did not stop at the cemetery 
on her way home. She was afraid that she 
would become hysterical 

It was well that she had not risked the 
chance of further tears, since she was not 
to reach home unmolested. As she passed 


[Continued on page 33] 

















alt iracle 


Every ‘Wom 





| Removes Hair 


Immediately—safely 

Y actual test genuine De Miracle is | 

the safest and surest. When you | 
use it you are not experimenting with a 
new and untried depilatory, because it 
has been in use for over 20 years, and 
is the only depilatory that has ever been 
endorsed by Physicians, Surgeons, Der- 
matologists, Medical Journals and Prom- 
inent Magazines. 
De Miracle is the most cleanly, because 
there is no mussy mixture to apply or 
wash off. You simply wet the hair 
with this nice De Miracle sanitary liq- 
uid and it is gone. De Miracle alone 
devitalizes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to remove it from face, | 
neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 

Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

42 all toilet counter direct m u 

in plai rapper, om receipt of ‘ 

$1.04, or + $2.08 hich ine Judes artax. 


om roel 


Dept. Z 15 Park Ave., and 129th St. 
New York 











FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 


OF? AND VELVETY. Money back if 
not entirely pleased. Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. Pre- 

vents sunburn and return of discolorations 

A million delighted users prove its value 

Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White 
Sold by Leading Toilet Counters or Mail. 

Send 4c. in stamps for liberal sample in tint preferred, 








National Toilet Co., Dept. M, Paris, Tenn. 





Summer Gowns the 
“Model” 


= Materials are getting cheaper. 
Why not get your share of those 
latest, lovely fabrics and look your 
best. Have more clothes—to suit 
your own style—with the help of 


Wodel Form, 


Built in many sections. Easily 
made to “‘double’’ any figure or 
suit any style by our patented 
spring tension. No screws, no 
inside fixings. Ask your dealer 
for demonstration. 
Model Form Company 
Dept, M5, 1214-22 West Madison St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El-Rado 


You will like El-Rado. You will enjoy that feeling 
of cleanliness and comfort which only hairfree 
underarms can give. El-Rado is a delightful liquid 
ready for instant use. You will be surprised with 
what ease and pleasure you can remove undesir- 
able hair from the arms, face, underarms or limbs 
El-Rado is absolutely 
harmless to the most 
delicate skin. We 
Guarantee Satis- 
faction or Money Re- 
funded. Two Sizes 
60e and $1.00 at drug 
and toilet goods de- 
partments 





















If your dealer is out of 
El- Rado. send your order 
for $1.00 size to us with 
stamps or money order. 


most interesting 
letters from users. 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 2065 
112 East 19th Street 
New York 
Canadian Dist 


ributors. 
Dizon - m sioen., Ltd "Pept 
2065, qsradine Avenue 



































We want an —— 
Auto Vac in x... 
every home— { A = 
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Rav Cast 

Guaranteed {noe Aluminum 
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Easy to 
Operate 


Cleans Every 
Speck of Dirt 
Send no money—just the coupon, and 
HARTMAN ships you, all charges pre- 
paid, the awelaes Auto Vac Suction 
Sweeper. Try itin your own home on 
your own rugs and carpets for fifteen 
days FREE, then if you donot proclaim 
it the lightést, most efficient, convenient 
and economical suction sweeper made, 
return it at our expense. ou have 
nothing to lose—everything to gain. 


Not Electric— Better 


Atlast, the perfect suction sweeper, the 
final triumph i in sweeping devicesis here! 

The electric cleaner put the old fash- 
ioned carpet sweeper out of date and 
similarly, today, the Auto Vac is taking 
the place of the ‘electric cleaner. 

No electricity is required for the Auto 
Vac. It can be used in any home whether 
wired or not. It not only saves the 
expense of electric current, but also re- 
lieves you of the bother of plugs, wires 
and connections and it cannot get out of 
order. Just follow the simple directions 
that come with the Auto Vac and it is 
guaranteed to last indefinitely. 

So easy to run—saves work _just push, 
w-h-i-r-r-r goes the suction device! The 
strong air suction draws all dirt into the 
bag, from which it can easily be emptied 
from time to time. Rugs and carpets 
look like new—not a speck of dirt left. 

The Auto Vac cleans under any piece 
of furniture. Nothing to move in the 
room. Saves strength. A child can oper- 
ate it. Weighs only 744 lbs., and can be 
carried from room toroom without effort. 


Accept This FREE TRIAL 
OFFER NOW 


For years Hartman experts have looked 
foralight, durable sweeping device with- 
out success. Finally, they discovered the 
Auto Vac, tested it, and found it perfect. 

Hartman is today the sole distributor 
of the Auto Vac in the United States, 
and not only guarantees this device in 
every respect, but backs this guaranty 
with its $12,000,000 capital and its rep- 
utation throughout 6 years for fair, 
satisfactory dealings. 


Nearly a Year to Pay 


So sure is Hartman that you willbe pleased with 
the AutoVac that it is offered on 15 days’ trial that 
you may demonstrate it yourself in your own home. 
Justsendthecoupon now—then if you decide to 
keep the AutoVac, take nearly a year to pay 
for it. Words cannot describe the AutoVac. You 
must examine it and use it to find out how really 
wonderful and useful it is. You take no risk. 


Send the Coupon Now! Nomoney 
We make this offer = we wantan AatoVac 
in every home. P Price only $29. 
HARTMAN EAMETS - 
3913 Wentworth Ave., Dept. Chicago, Ill. ill. 
Send id the Auto Vac,No. 67CMA13. I am tohave 
free use of it for 15 days and if satisfied with it, lam to 
remit $3.00 at the end of that time and $3.00 monthly there- 
after until $29.50 is paid. It is understood that the title to 
the sweeper remains with you until the last payment is 
made. If not satisfied, will return the Auto Vac within 15 
days and you will pay the return tranepertalion charges. 
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the Firmin house, she heard the sharp rap 
of old Mrs. Firmin’s thimble on the win- 
dow-pane. She could see dimly the old 
lady and her beckoning finger. 

“Is there anything I can do for you?” 
she asked, through the window 

“Come in!” bade Mrs. Firmin, her not 
unmusical voice sharpening as she tried to 
make herself heard. Her cheeks were red 
and she spoke with the authority of age, 


emphasized by some emotion which re 
sembled anger 
Somehow, though unwillingly, Adelaide 


obeyed. Mrs. Firmin was alone in the 
sitting-room. Between her and the kitchen 
the door was closed, but savory odors pene 
trated. For a single, wild instant, Adelaide 
coveted an invitation to remain for supper 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Firmin, sternly, 
“T was a friend to your mother and I must 
speak to you.” She voiced suddenly and 
rapidly with a plainness which no one else 
would have dared, the opinion of the town 
“You do wrong to spend so much time 
with that useless old fool of a Fanny.” 

Adelaide gasped and started for the hall 
How outrageous! She made no answer; 
one did not answer such insolence, one only 
got away 

Mrs. Firmin was not checked by silence 

“Remember,” she cried “You'll get 
like her!” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” said Adelaide out 
side. Her indignation put a bright spot into 
each cheek and she walked swiftly. Absent- 
ly she put up her umbrella, though the rain 
had ceased and the clouds were parting un- 
der a quickening wind 

At her gateway, indignation faded. She 
even smiled a little at herself as she put 
down her umbrella. Here was the abode 
of peace. The house would be shadowy 
and dim; it was at such times as this that 
she was convinced that she saw the flutter 
of a skirt at the corner of the hall, the 
beautiful lines of a gray head leaning to- 
ward a window to catch the last gleam oi 
daylight. It was at such moments that 
ultimate communication of some sort be- 
came certain. 

With a beating heart she put her key 
slowly into the lock and turned it round. 
She no longer objected to reading From 
the Other World, with Cousin Fanny. 
Fanny had had the informing experience of 
deep grief. Adelaide wished now that she 
had offered to stay and begin this evening— 
even thought with patience of a little 
easily-tipped three-lecged table frequently 
put to uncanny use 

The house was cold, the furnace fire, un- 


watched by Abby, having gone out. It was 
unaired, because Adejaide had wished to 
conserve what little heat there was. It had 


a strange yet familiar odor, strange because 
this had always been the most immaculate 
of houses, familiar because it suggested, 
however faintly, Fanny’s house 

But Adelaide did not feel the cold, nor 
notice anything odd about her house. She 
stood still, her breath choked in her throat. 
Did she really see at the head of the steps 
and in the armchair by the window, fully 
outlined, the two figures which she had so 
often lovingly constructed? Did she hear 
her mother’s voice? Close beside her, there 
seemed also to be another figure. It was, 
in reality, her own—reflected, a little dis- 
torted, in the long hall mirror. But some- 
how it was the figure of Cousin Fanny! 
She put out her hand. Fanny’s hand lifted 
also—they seemed to stand opposite one an- 
other contemplating this miracle. She started 
forward, annoyed 

It was at this moment that she stood 
at the brink of the abyss, had, in fact, one 
foot over the edge. It was, after all, no 
more absurd to believe that Fanny’s visible 
spirit was here while her earthly body re- 
mained in her own house than it was to 
believe that Mr. and Mrs. Otis were here, 
their spiritual bodies being elsewhere. Poor 
Adelaide, at least, believed it, and resented 
it. She said to herself that Fanny had no 
business here, and at once she reproached 
herself. It was Fanny who had initiated 
her into the mysteries of that commerce 
with the departed which had promised 
comfort and she had every right to be 
present at the long-anticipated consumma- 
tion 

Then Adelaide stopped short. It may 
have been that the processes of her mind 
became at this moment too complicated to 
be anything but ludicrous; it may have been 
that the harsh medicine administered by 
Mrs. Firmin had its intended effect. Per- 
haps she was converted by the sudden 
gleam of red suniight which forced itself 
through the clouds and across the world 
straight upon the mirror into which she 
looked. Atany rate, her gaze became steady 
and she saw herself as she was. 

She began suddenly to act in an unac- 
countable way. She lit a long taper which 
hung by the door and began to light the 
lights, the chandeliers, the reading-lamps, 
the candles. She resisted with difficulty an 

[Continued on page 34] 
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Supreme Food 


Whole wheat with every cell blasted 


Whole wheat is a master food. 
the body needs are in it. 


The 16 elements 
No food in all creation is 


more ideal or more complete than whole wheat served 


in milk. 


But part-wheat is not so complete. 


Nor is whole 


wheat when only a part digests. 


That’s why Prof. Anderson evolved Puffed Wheat. 
Every food cell is blasted and thus fitted to digest. 
Over 100 million steam explosions occur in every 


kernel. 


Every granule feeds. 


Not just to tickle taste 


Puffed Wheat is flimsy toasted bubbles—grains puffed to 
eight times normal size. The flavor is nut-like—the texture 


is enticing. 


But Prof. 


complete digestion. 


Give your children whole wheat, at least once daily, 


perfect form 
And they 


well get 


Anderson did not aim at tidbits. His object was 
He wanted every element to feed. 


in this 
They will revel in these flimsy, flavory morsels. 
thole wheat. 


Puffed Rice is whole rice puffed. 


There is no other way to serve wheat or rice so delightful or 


so hygienic. 


steam-exploded form 





Millions of mothers nowserve grain foods in this 
cooked as grains never were before. 





Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake 


Flour 











Now in pancake flour 


Now ground Puffed Rice is blended in 

) an ideal pancake mixture. It makes the 

ly pancakes fluffy—gives them a nutty taste. 

These pancakes are the finest ever served. 

Ask for Puffed Rice Pancake Flour—self- 
raising. 


4 he Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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They Fight Film 


Those people you see with white teeth 


Wherever you look you see today 
uniquely pretty teeth. Millions are 
using a new method of teeth clean 
ing. Twice a daythey fight the film 


which made their teeth look dingy 


This is to urge that you test this 
modern film combatant. A test is 
free Watch the effects in your 


mirror. 


How teeth are ruined 


Most users of the tooth brush 
find that teeth discolor and decay. 
Careful people are not exempt. 
Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. 

The cause lies in that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The 
ordinary footh paste does not effec- 
tively combat it. The tooth brush 
has left much of it intact. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 


teeth look dingy. 


teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. And that is 
alarmingly common. 


How to combat film 


Now dental science, after diligent 
research, has found ways to com- 
bat film. Able authorities have 
amply proved it. Leading dentists 


everywhere now urge its daily use. 


The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
this tooth paste is fast bringing, 
both in Europe and America, a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Watch the change in a week 


Pepsodent quickly proves itself. 
The ten-day test we offer will be a 
revelation. It wiil change your 
whole conception of clean teeth. 


QD 


Pepsodent attacks the film in two 
effective ways. Then it leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 

It also aids Nature in ways now 
considered essential. It multiplies 


the salivary flow—Nature’s teeth- 


protecting agent. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits thatcling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. Pepsin is also applied. 


The effects come with every appli- 
cation. So the teeth’s great enemies 
are constantly combated as they 
never were before. Cut out this 
coupon now, and learn what these 
new methods mean to you and yours. 


Papsadéat 


REG.U.S. 


Psa 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, bringing five effects now considered 
essential. Approved by highest authorities and now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 528, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I! 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only ne tube to a famils 








The visible results 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as film-coat 
disappears. Then read the scientific 
purpose of the other three effects. You 
will be glad you learned of Pepsodent. 
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impulse to light even the fires laid in the 
grates. There was still a gleam of sunset, 


but it wou'd soon go and she was deter 
mined not to be taken unawares by dark- 
ness 

She climbed to the second floor and lit 
all the burners in the bedrooms. She moved 
at first as though her feet were weighted, 
then as though they were winged. When 
the house was illuminated from top to bot 
tom, she began to inspect the rooms, then 
to close the doors, leaving darkness behind 
her as she had spread light when she came 
There was nothing to put in order because 
ill was immaculate 

At last she gathered the remnants of 
food in the house into a basket and took 
her cat under her arm. She went out the 
kitchen door and down a long boardwalk 
to a little house that faced ‘on a side street 
She pounded on the door 

“Abby!” she called. “I’m going away 
Here are some things for you—and here is 
Tiger ‘” 

Abby came to the door, huge, ponder 
ous, her anger forgotten 

“You are going away 

“Ves,” said Adelaide. “The nine-o’clock 
train.” 

“Shall I help you get ready ?” 

“T am ready.” 

“When are you coming back ?” 

“I don’t know, I'll write to you.” She 
began to shiver. Suddenly, she distrusted 
herself; she was frightened, doubtful of the 
success of her wild journey But she went 
back, put out the last light in her house and 
locked the door and went dragging her 
old-fashioned skirts, to the railroad station 


EORGE WENTWORTH $stood by 
G the window of his lofty office look 

ing out over the shining roofs to the 
sparkling water of the bay. It was late in 
the afternoon; his secretary and clerks had 
gone. George Wentworth was self-made, 
he had succeeded in business, he had served 
his country in war, he was still young, ana 
he was heartsick. He believed that every 
thing he had done had been done to please 
Adelaide Otis and now she had gone mad 
He had seen her last, standing in her own 
doorway on a Sunday afternoon, her cat 
twining round her feet. He hated the cat 
and Adelaide’s old clothes and the old 
house and the old town from which he had 
fled as a boy—he hated everything but 
Adelaide. Especially did he hate her Cousin 
Fanny, of whom he was thinking at this 
moment, when he heard footsteps ap 
proaching his door. Should it be the janitor, 
he would suggest that he begin work else- 
where 

When the door opened, he gave his 
command sharply; then blinded by the 
sun, he became aware that a woman had 
entered. He saw only that she was young 
and that she resembled Adelaide. She was 
well dressed—her blue suit short and close 
fitting, her hat of the ‘atest style. He be 
lieved that she had mistaken his door for 
another 

He heard a gasp, then a frightened 
question. “Don’t you know me?” 

“Why, Adelaide!” 

He took a step toward her, blinking 
rapidly, trying to get the glare of the sun 
out of his eyes. Why had she come? Was 
it really Adelaide? Had she given up her 
commerce with spirits? He paused, dumb 
with hope and fear 

“T have bought this new suit,” said 
Adelaide with a little choking laugh. It 
seemed impossible that he should not un 
derstand the significance of this purchase 
of any purchase. But he said nothing 

“I’ve given away the clothes I brought 
with me. They were dreadful.” Then, in 
panic, she hazarded a final sentence. “I 
couldn't tell myself from Cousin Fanny!” 

She looked at him as he stood in the 
bright light, seeing his strong body, his 
shapely head, his keen eyes, his whole sub- 
stantial worth, risked and lost by her de 
lusion. Her throbbing heart warned her to 
fly before she was overwhelmed by self 
pity. She felt for the latch. Then, at last, 
he spoke 

“Wait!” 

She turned and he caught her by both 
arms and held her pinioned thus against 
the door 

“What does this mean?” he said thickly 
He was not to be tricked again! 

“IT have been mad,” gasped Adelaide 
“But I am cured—that is what it means 
I have come away.” 

“To marry me?” 

Adelaide trembled 

“If you wish,” she said faintly 

Long afterward she looked up at him. 
She had determined that she would never 
allude to her misery, but now she knew 
that he could be trusted to understand any- 
thing that was sensible. She clung more 
closely to him 

“Tt is like a miracle,” she said. “Now 
that I have let myself be happy my father 
and mother have come back.” 
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Why Have Freckles 


-when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 

Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear 
Start to-night—after two or three ap 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. soc per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair!” for helpful beauty 
hints. 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 4. Aurora, Illinois 














ide aRanger 
thefinest bicycle ever built any 
where ot ony price. Select from 44 Styles, 
colors and sizes ie in our three big 
model factories. ihn heii 
on ar b 
SAVE $10 to $25 Pi, 2255 or take 
advantage of the 12 months to pay plan 
Many parents advance first small depositand 
ene tic boys and girls easily earn eo 
emai] monthly payments. 
30 AYS FREE TRIAL on the Rangér you 
select. Costs nothing unless you are satis- 
fied. Delivered free on approval. 
m eels, parts, all 


es ca 
WRITE TODAY for, full 


information. Big, 
filustrated catalog, f ces and terms 


‘ac’ i 
ompan Agent offer. 
Mea 2 Saas Peat elas. 


Do it now. 


Cultivate Your 
Beauty 


L 


3, . 
uipment for bicycles below anual Dee 





Have a youthful appearance. clear com 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable feet. Be 
free from lines, pimples, blackheads: strengthen 
sagging facial muscles—all through following our 
simple directions. Thousands have done so ° 
drug*, no big expense, and quick results. Send for 
latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Gotham Nat!. Bank Bidg.,1819 Broadway, N.Y. 
‘ocroft's Work 


A Branch of Susanna ( 


That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard 
of hearing to take our word that the 
Acousticon will make them hear clear- 
ly once more— No one’s word should 
be taken for that. We do expect, how 

ever, that for their own individual! sat 
isfaction, before giving up in discour- 
agement, they will permit us to loan 
them the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
o Deposit—No Expense; 
400,000 delighted users have given us 
this permission to their relief and pro- 
fit. Most of them had tried many other 
aids and treatments without avail— 
But the Acousticon has patented fea- 
tures which cannot be duplicated. So 
disregarding your past experiences, 
write for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1361 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y¥. 
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Why I Wish I Had 
Married 


[Continued from page 9) 


* 
Jou may by 


. 
4 contribution that this man could make to 
4 my life, and that I could make to his, was 
4 only a companionship. I would have 
wreaked harm upon his character by the 
$ assumption of the responsibility of the 
o household. He would have resented that 
in me, yet it would have been my burden 
And I knew in my heart that as soon as I 
had stabilized in a home this relationship 
that had meant ecstasy and fine companion- 
ship, he would be tired of the scheme upon 
which I was building for the rest of our 
life. My conception of marriage as a hoped- 
for permanence, a thing tied up with a 


be 
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PURE FOR home and a background and a future in- 
ANTISEPTIC TESTING cluding children, was impossible for him 
LIQUID SAMPLE temperamentally as well as financially. So 


we parted. We are still friends—for all the 
pain it caused me then. 

I am sorry I didn’t marry him, or some 
one like him with that certain stability of 
character added. Knowing as I do now 
that those components rarely come mixed, I 
sometimes believe now that I should have 


FREES YOU FROM HH) — ~— ry For ute Re 
things i have got for myself out of life, 
EXCESSIVE ARMPIT } have missed the greatest experience 


PERSPIRATION | It has been impossible for me to fall 





| . . . . 
} romantically in love again, either because 
Pez an end to the heartaches, humil- my mind has become increasingly analyti- 
iation and stained clothing that |}/| cal, or because I am emotionally unsuscepti- 

result from this abnormal condition. : ag 
Science offers you NONSPI. and with it ble; or, because behind each new man I 
sure, quick relief. A simple application— meet, looms the shadow of the perfect com- 


twice a week—of this pure antiseptic panion. No matter how unfortunate our 
| liquid will insure dry, odorless armpits | : : t 
2 marriage might have turned out, I would at 
i] || Without mis-statement of facts—without [ij] least have gained the enriched common 
| appeal to sight or smell—depending for | . " | — oninland hem end 
| its welfare on merit alone—has Nonspi at- sense that only the married—and here anc 
tained its enviable position. And thereis |}|| there a rare old maiden aunt—acquire 








— ee The two I didn’t marry do not matter ” 
i sto eur a orm | . -. ‘ 3 my ‘ s a 
| consists. ENTIRELY of antiseptic and ‘ |||] in this story; neither do the dozen—more As a Food for Children 


other beneficial ingredients—(free from or less—men whom I have known in the 
scent and artificial coloring matter) a 
| remedy that nurses, physicians and 


chemists endorse. 


casually intimate fashion only possible in ° . ° 
| America, where the equality of the sexes is ' Grape-Nuts has long enjoyed wide popularity. Its 
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Neer Raised in Price~Never Ln slowly permeating the parlor as well as the sweet, nut-like flavor appeals to the growing child’s 
in Quality. Now as always S0c (several ballot box. Calling on a young woman, or | ar 2 ae 
months supply ) of tellet and drug dealer taking her to dinner frequently, no longer | appetite, and its wholesome composition of wheat and 


or Op malt penpals Sem a “O wae implies romance or an engagement ring; 


| 
perhaps, because nothing is expected, no | 
; - 

conventions are violated, the happily un- 





SEND 4c FOR TESTING SAMPLE 
and what Medical authorities say about 


malted barley makes it a “‘builder” of highest grade. 
Armpit Porepiretion. married live on to Se unhappily unmarried 


“There's a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 
One man of my acquaintance told me 


but lately that this new impersonal rela —at Grocers everywhere! 
| tion of the sexes was a bad thing; that 

he for one didn’t know where he was “at” 

in a society where women were lawyers and 
| writers, instead of maidens and flowers. 
“In the old days,” he said, “one went to 
call on a young woman, and one knew ex 
actly why one went. But now, one goes out 
to dinner with a girl who earns as much as 
he does, and heavens knows why he goes 
with her. He may be giving her legal ad- 
vice or she may be selling him furniture.” 

Because I am not married, a similar dis- 
quietude pervades my relationships with 
men. I regard this man or that as a po- 
tential husband. I am forever placing the 
eternal question-mark after the word mar 
| riage. I believe that all these unanswered 





THE NONSPI COMPANY 
2630 Walnut St. Kansas City, Mo. 








Ps conjectures constitute a barrier to peace, a 

rC bar to any permanent adjustment to life 
2 Unmarried, a woman who earns thousands 

- a year will still feel that life has cheated 

¥ her. She may boss great strong men in her 


Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like “ Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way—the Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. The 
curliness will appear altogether natural. 


13 ee " married sisters, out in the comfortable sub- 
} urbs, I, the rich decorator, am as nothing. I | D A Vk k -Wr Ad 
iquid Silmerine am conscious, when I visit them, of that in- O0OeS Z, e OF aS: ay 
superiority of the married women toward 
| 
| 


office, yet look upon life at forty with the 
virginal timidity of an inexperienced girl 

I can’t say that I am timid. Spinster- 
hood never inhibited my energies in busi- | 
ness, nor isolated me in my own social | 
niche. But in the normal social life of my 
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is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is neither j ‘el 
Fits the Purse - Payday 
@) me. What can I know, who have no hus- 


Givasetan. Pabdiohiaen told superable gulf between the married and the 
band or children? HE ONE MINUTE WASHER will wash, rinse and 


as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions unmarried. I become incensed at the smug 
I can not be angry at them—because I i y 9 e 
PAIR for SON envy them their fundamental riches. In the wring your clothes. y ou can't buy a W asher that W ill 
normal contacts of life, even in this ad- do more. It does all the hard work of washday the way you want 











0 with bottle. At Drug and Department Stores. 

vanced date, an unmarried woman has no ° , b . E P “a 

v a Sg ap ; n buy i as ble price. 
POSTAGE "i “ fixed position She is tied to no group. She it done, yet you ca 7 &% at @ reasonanre pric 


is erratic, independent, successful—but she 
is foot-loose and alone. No matter how 
satisfactory the rewards of success and the 
glamour of fame, she is continually de 
pressed by the sense of her uselessness. For 
private ownership of a flesh-and-blood 
family is the best-paying investment against 
the loneliness of old age. Once more, I 
wish I were married. 







The One Minute Washer is a complete laundry. 
Is buiit to give you satisfactory service. It stands 
wear. It has done the hard work of washday in 
more than a million American homes—and repre 
sents full washing machine value—every part of it. 
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SOCKS 
FOR 
compnen | | || Should she h ied : 
No. 12A25 ould she have marrte In this year, 1921, the doiiar value you get for 
Think what it means to you to buy six pair of children’s hi P) the de lar you psy counts more than ever before 
socks for $1.00 when we tell you that we positively guar- im: It is in your interest that we urge you to look into 
antee them to be genuine imported soft lisle finished cotton mt {1 -™ Ori. °° — 
socks. They are all plain white with fancy cnlesed tore NSWER. readers, ves or no. Let the washing ability of the One Minute, ” me- , 
t d 1 figured des he e been ‘ eh . . An ani its, its construction, its price, before 
ee oy gene ae 7 tw noe leage us hear what you think of this The Cas Diente Geta tsadiiete 5 come chanical merits, its co 1 — ts price, before 
quantity and as long as this lot /asts, we will sell them to woman’s problem. And watch for -= samanen Sa itself ons is = wieky cel you select your washing machine. 
for $1.00, POSTAGE PAID BY US - a de ie thie sestes: “fF adapted for laege washings. ¥ 
No. 12435, = af the next article in this series: m two washers te <a. Clot! ae can be washed Write ee ee pe 
™ <2 . . ” , on in the first tub, rinsed in the second tu rit us py of our 
ia oe. ry bs Yrs \. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs Glad I Married,” the story ofa wo- then blued and wrung, ready for the line booklet, “Clothes Washing and Dry € le aning 
— -1% 2-2) 4-5 67 8-9 10-11 12-13 man whose marriage is in the world’s and the earl. A sunshine within 20 to Secrets,”’ and we will te Y you the name of the 
ay € failure, but who is glad sh 30 minutes. While you rinse, blue and wring One Minute dealer nearest you, who will glad 
H 4 8 8% 9 eyes a jaiure, Oul who is glad she out the first batch of clothes,the second tub- Jemonstrate this all-value mechanical washer 
on 1% ~ took her matrimonial chance. In ful is washing. cemonetra 
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The Foundation of a Good Pie 


PIE is no better than its under-crust. This must 
be thoroughly baked and evenly browned,—yet 
not too fast or the inside won’t be cooked. 
A Pyrex under-crust is as brown and crisp as the top- 
crust. You could serve a Pyrex pie upside down. The 
filling is baked as perfectly as the crust — this result 
being assured by the perfect heat distribution of Pyrex. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 
Work Like Magic in All Baking 


t Golden-hued Pyrex also cuts down fuel and food 
bills,—saves kitchen time and trouble. Pyrex is dur- 
able, easily cleaned—beautiful. Pyrex bakes every- 
thing better 





Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. 

Pyrex does not chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine 
Pyrex is guaranteed against breakage from oven heat. 
Any Pyrex dealer is authorized to replace any piece 
of Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


Ask your friends about Pyrex. Sold ts w~ 
by gor xd houseware dealers everywhere. aS Is \. 


| Pyrex Sales Division / PYREX 
COSE ING G . ASS WORKS \ rns 
: World's Largest Ma sof Technical Glass \ wade 


652 TIOGA AVENUE CORNING, N.Y 
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The Lark ‘-and itis a 
anoaniapanae | so easy with, 


“That’s a charming song,” said Howard 
“What does it say?” 
“It says there are two things that ex 


cuse la gente—the people—when they lose 
their mind. One is the south wind and one 
is the light of the moon.” 

“Two things, eh? Is it a south wind 
tonight ?” 

“No, Senor. The south wind is warm 
and 

“And what?” 

“Full of voices.” 

















































fe — hink , | Jus* add water to Jiffykake 
Yes, I think so. . . . Do you and bake. And you have 
laugh at me? " a perfect cake - light, deli- < 
“No, not at all. I understand perfectly * cious, inviting, satisfying. Ke 
= ices mvc . - 
I ve heard voice my elf IFFYKAKE is cakein flour 
“In the wind , hint form. It is made in our 
Yes, and in the water On shipboard pure-food kitchens and 
you know and in the woods, fishing _And contains all the ingredients 
sometimes when I’m riding on the train that you use in your home in 
“IT should like to ride on a train making a cake. Absolutely pure 
“You won't find anything much lovelier and healthful 
to look at than this,” said Howard ANOL 
“I wish that I could see the moon.” 
“Come out and look! Can't’ you?” 
“Would it be a sin, do you think ?” PRODUCTS 
“A sin? To look at the moon!” Can youimagine a moreconvenient 
There was a long pause; then: “I will article of food to have in your home? 
come out,” said Teresa. She disappeared mA. eet one of the 350 Zonet 
2 ‘ : ‘ etd roducts that you can buy, right at 
from the window He heard her draw the sour doce. fenee eur anthaninel. an- 
bolt of the door. ‘ An instant later she clusive Zanol distributors. Our 
stood beside him, pale and a little fright famous Non-A Icoholic Food-Flavors, 
ened, but with ardent eyes. She and How Toilet Preparations and all House- 
hy, b hold Necessities comprise this 
ard walked to the railing of the veranda famous Zanol line. 
rT | %e — = cee > 
Yes! It’s very bright. I can see the There is a representative in your 
separate leaves on the trees. It almost puts locality. When he calls take the 
out the stars.” time to get the complete story of this 
po . , tter- ; .0yv ; 
“There’s a big green star over the top better-quality, money caving line. 
of that palm, at the turn of the drive—” We have a few good openings 
? for ambitious men and women to 
I see it represent this reliable concern. 
She leaned toward him the least bit; her Write us regarding your terri 
shoulder touched his tory. Address Dept. 2 
“Tomorrow night I'll look at that star THE AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
‘ ; , - > > ” . . . . } 
and think of you, Teresa.” ‘ Zanol Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohie m 
She glanced up at him courageously. | ke Ke 
“Where will you go tomorrow, Senor?’ | x : — 
ae a ; < Oe eel AMNIO < 
He said: “I’m going to France a = L- EM: 
“You are going to be a soldier?” she —_ 
asked 
“Yes, I hope so.” 
She sighed and shook her head. “I do 
not understand why there must be war.’ 
“Nor I. It’s a stupid business ; VENTILATING 
And man’s a stupid animal.” He shrugged PORCH SHAD ES 
- " 


his shoulders. “Will you wish me luck?” 

“T will pray for you, Senor.” 

He put his hand on hers and pressed it 
briefly. “Don’t forget, Teresa.” } 

“No, Senor ” She stepped | 
back from the railing. “Now I must go | 
back to my room. Sister Inez would not 

“Of course. Good night. How do you 
say that in Spanish ?” 

“For you to say to me 

“Fes 

“You must say: Buenas noches, Seno- 





Homelike be ch 


rita , ys Live outdoors as much as pontite during the 
“Buenas noches, Senorita summer season—amid cosy, nelike surround- 
She replied: “Buenas noches, Senor.” ings. Make your porch a cool, secluded retreat 
Siew. sntied at earl Galen Ciataa? where the entire family can lounge, play or enter- 

, . ae . tain in coo. comfort 
held out his hand. “Good-by I may not Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades screen you 
have a chance to talk to you again.” from thesun’sglare and inquisitive eyes. Superi 


or to stuffy awnings. Cannot whip in wind. No 
other shades like them 


Send for this Free Book showing how other: 
made their porches cool, attractive, home- 
ike—gives you valuable suggestions 
Howard stood a while trying to disasso- | for beautifying your porch. 
ciate himself from the vivid impressions of =~ ae 
that last moment—then he turned, walked | Fm _Wankesha Wis. 
slowly down the veranda and out into the 
grove 

He did not go to bed for a long time, 
but sat in the doorway of his tumble-down 


bohio, watching the play of moonlight on B 
the leaves, and cooling his face in the sweet uy 
gusty wind 


CHAPTER VII Sheeting, Sheets 
and Pillow Cases 


OWARD didn’t see Teresa at break 
fast; but later when he went to his The Standard Family Sheeting 


“Good-by,” she murmured. Her voice 
had sunk to a whisper. She crossed the 
pore h and vanished into the darkness of her | 
room 















The South Wind 


brother's room, she was there, sitting For Two Generations 
by the bed reading Shakespeare to Stephen Easy to wash; hard to tear; used by housewives 
As he entered the study he heard her voice, everywhere. Weight just right; heavy enough to 
th i ; : . . > stand the wear Keeps white 
with its quaint accent and unmistakable vi- the longest 
brant quality, repeating certain lines. The Cut this advertisement out and 
words came to him blurred and meaning show it to your dealer and ask 


for PEPPERELL SHEETING. 


BLISS, FABYAN & COMPANY 


- 32 Th St., New York Cit 
This carol they began that hour cudeeiitnen msi par 1 


How that life was but a flower, _and Sample 
For love is crowned with its pine ae 


In springtime Get Our NEW 

She stopped reading when he came in 
He bowed to her and then spoke to Ste- Price List! 
phen. The latter said in response to his ~ : 
inquiry that he was feeling much better, 
and asked how Howard had slept. 

“Very well, thanks. I woke up once 
when a wagon went by the hut.” 

“That was Santiago going to market.” 

Howard suddenly caught Teresa’s eye 
and knew that she, too, had heard the 10 MONTES OF 1 TEAR TOPAL, 
wagon go out. The knowledge somehow i= Ask for Catalog No, 198 
produced sharply in his mind a sense of Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs, 
secret understanding with the girl 7 _ Kalamazoo, Mich. 

[Continued on page 38) ' AlAMAazZoo 


Direct to You” 


less, but he was conscious of their music: 

























It will show ag) the easy sure, 
direct-from-the factory way of 
— ae money on a Range, 
urqace or Combina- 

tion on and Coal Range. Bar. 
| ony prices also on Paints. Roof. 
a pa ators and scores more 

of necded articles inthe home 
and on the farm Cas# 
OR EASY PAYMENTS—TAKE 
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OT BREAD! What de 
licious thoughts of 
crispy warm rolls and 


muffins, popovers ayd 
biscuits, brown and fragrant 
from the oven, those two little words con- 
jure up! 


One of the best of these good things is 


the light and toothsome baking-powder bis- 
cuit. It is absurdly easy to make, and it has 
any number of well-loved close relations 
whose perfections come from the same dough 

However, to create masterpieces in bis 
cuits, as in anything else, there are certain 
little bits of technique, or method, which 
one must follow. Here they are 

Sift the flour before measuring. All the 
measurements must be level. Fill the cup 
and level it with a knife; do not shake or 
press down the flour in measuring. Use, 
for the average, two level teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder to the cup of flour. If you 
are using as much as a quart of flour, how 
ever, 6 teaspoonfuls will be enough. Use % 
teaspoonful salt to the cup and sift both the 
salt and the baking-powder with the flour 
after all are measured 


HOW MUCH SHORTENING ? 


Do not use less than one tablespoonful 
of fat to every cupful of flour; for a rich 
biscuit, two or three may be used, but one 
is sufficient for a very delicious biscuit. Cut 
the fat into the flour, using two knives, or a 
fork, pressing the fat against the sides of 
the bowl. For the best results, do not use 
the fingers to work in the fat. Cut it in 
until the mixture looks like coarse meal. 

Now it is ready for the liquid, which 
may be milk or water. If water is used, 
add more fat to the mixture. Pour in the 
liquid, a little at a time, and mix in the 
flour with a knife. Add enough so that the 
mixture leaves the sides of the bowl in a 
soft moist ball. Generally 1/3 cupful of 
liquid to the cupful of flour is enough, but 
flours vary as to their dryness. Sprinkle 
just a little flour on the board and place 
the soft ball on the flour, turning it over 
and cutting through the mixture with a 
knife once or twice. Use as little flour as 
possible to keep it from sticking. Then roll 
the dough out lightly with a rolling-pin 
until it is about one-half inch thick; or if 
there is only a small amount of dough, it 
may be patted out with the flat of the 
fingers. Handle the dough quickly and 
lightly, and have your cutter ready. Cut 
out the biscuits, after dipping the cutter in 
the flour and striking it lightly on the board 
to remove the surplus. A cutter too heavily 
floured will leave flour on the sides of the 
biscuits which will show after baking 
Place the biscuits on a_ baking 
sheet, and if a crust is desired, 
leave a slight distance between 
them. Bake in a hot oven for 12 
to 15 minutes. If the baking-pan (yy 
is Russian iron, it will need no | 
greasing; any baking-pan needs 
only a slight greasing, or may be 
very lightly floured instead 


FRUIT PINWHEELS, 
CRISP RAISIN-STUDDED 
COILS 


Do not have visible flour on the top of 
the dough when you cut out the biscuits. 
After the first cutting, gather up the pieces 
left, and quickly and lightly knead them 
together and roll out for the second cut- 
ting 

The less the dough is handled and the 
quicker the biscuits are cut out and in the 
oven, the better they will be. 

The oven should be hotter than for 
muffins, but not quite so hot as a pastry 
oven. 

One cupful of flour makes six biscuits 
with a medium-sized cutter 
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By Lilian M. Gunn 


Instructor in Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


Besides using this dough for biscuits, 
the variations are almost endless. You 
may make shortcakes, steamed fruit pud- 
dings, cinnamon or other spiced cakes, 
dumplings, meat-pie coverings, cheese bis- 
cuits, scones, French biscuits, coffee cakes, 
afternoon tea dainties, and any number 
of other goodies 

Whenever you make any of these 
recipes, remember to have everything 
measured and all the utensils, and even 
the oven, ready before you combine the 
ingredients. Work quickly, and you will 
obtain the very best results. 

If you have a choice of flours, use 
pastry flour, but any family flour will do 
very well 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT 


2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
6 teaspoonful salt powder 
2/3 cupful milk 2 tablespoonfuls fat 


Sift dry ingredients and cut in fat; 
add milk slowly until a soft ball is formed. 
Roll out on a floured board and cut into 
biscuits. Bake in a quick oven. Serve 
at once 


CREAM SCONES 


2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
1 tablespoonful sugar powder 
4 tablespoonfuls fat teaspoonful salt 
1/3 cupful cream 2 eggs 

Sift dry ingredients. Cut in fat. Beat 
eggs and add them to cream. Pour into 
dry ingredients, mixing with a knife. Toss 
on a floured board and roll out about * 
inch thick. Cut with a sharp knife into 
squares or diamond shape, and bake in a 
hot oven for 15 minutes. 


FRUIT PINWHEELS 


2 cupfuls flour WA 


} cupful raisins 
¥, teaspoonful salt i 


(stoned and cut in 


2 tablespoonfuls sugar pieces) 

4 teaspoonfuls baking 1 tablespoonful citron, 
powder cut fine 

3 tablespoonfuls fat 1/3 teaspoonful cinna- 

2/3 cupful milk mon 


Sift flour, baking-powder and salt; 
cut in fat and add milk. Roll out ona 


floured board in‘ oblong sheet % inch 
thick. Mix sugar with cinnamon. Spread 
dough with melted butter and sprinkle on 


sugar, raisins and 
citron. Roll up like 
a jelly roll, start- 
ing at the wide 
side of the dough. 
With a sharp knife 
cut off pieces from 
the roll about '% inch thick. Place flat 
side down on a well-greased baking-sheet 
and bake in a hot oven for about 15 
minutes. Currants or nuts may also be 
used in the filling 


EMERGENCY BISCUITS 
2 cupfuls whole wheat 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
flour 4 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
powder ¥% cupful milk 


Sift dry ingredients and cut in fat. 
Add milk until the dough will drop from 
a spoon onto a greased baking-sheet and 
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IF YOU HAVE NOT TASTED 

, HOME-MADE COFFEE CAKE, YOU 

/ DON’T KNOW WHAT A TREAT 
IT CAN BE 


just hold its form. Take up by table- 
spoonfuls and drop; bake in a hot oven. 

These biscuits may be made from 
white or graham flour. This method saves 
rolling the dough on a board. 


MEAT-PIE COVERING 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
teaspoonful salt powder 
2/3 cupful milk 4 tablespoonfuls fat 


Mix the dry ingredients and cut in the 
fat; add the milk. Roll out the size of 
the pie, and cut openings in a fancy design 
on the top. Moisten the edges of the pie- 
dish and place the covering on the top of 
the pie. Press the edges of the covering 
to the edges of the dish firmly, and bake 
in a quick oven 


CHICKEN DUMPLINGS 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
6 teaspoonful salt powder 
2/3 to 4 cupful milk or chicken stock 


Sift the dry ingredients; add the liquid 
until the mixture will drop easily from a 
spoon. Drop by the tablespoonful into 
boiling chicken stock, cover tightly, and 
let the stock boil 15 minutes. Do not lift 
the cover during that time. These dump- 
lings may be made in any stew with suf- 
ficient stock to cook them. 


AFTERNOON TEA CAKES 


) 


2 cupfuls flour 

14 teaspoonful salt 

2/3 cupful milk 

4 teaspoonfuls baking 
powder 


4 tablespoonfuls fat 

Candied cherries, rais 
ins, nuts, or candied 
fruit, cut in pieces 


Sift dry ingredients, and cut in fat; 
add the milk. Roll on a floured board 
and cut into tiny biscuits about as large 
as a quarter. On top of each put a can- 
died cherry, a raisin, a nut or a piece of 
candied fruit. Brush over with melted 
fat, and bake in a hot oven. The inside 
of an old doughnut cutter makes a good 
cutter for these biscuits if a small cutter 
cannot be had; or use the top of a small 
can, making a few holes in the top to let 
out the air as you press down to cut the 
biscuit. 

These cakes do not need to be served 
with butter, as they are so rich 






















COFFEE BISCUIT 
2 cupfuls flour 
1% teaspoonful salt 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 
2/3 cupful strong coffee 
4 teaspoonfuls bak 
ing-powder 

3 tablespoonfuls fat 
'% cupful raisins 

Mix and sift dry ingredients, and cut 
in fat; add raisins and coffee. Roll out 
and cut into biscuits, brush over top with 
milk and bake in a hot oven about 15 
minutes. 7 

The prepared coffees on the market 
make excellent coffee for this recipe 

COFFEE CAKE 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
'Y% teaspoonful salt powder ’ 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar M4 cupful milk 
3 tablespoonfuls fat 

Mix and sift dry ingredients; cut in 

fat very fine and add milk slowly. Place 


add the liquid to the dry 
Spread half the mixture in a round pan and 


FOOD IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT 27. 
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in a well-greased pan and bake 
about 25 minutes. A round 


Fluffy Biscuits and their Relatives *i."2cs 


makes a pretty cake. To im- 
prove coffee cake, spread the 
following mixture over the top, just before 
baking : 
1 tablespoonfu! flour 
4 teaspoonful cinnamon 


1 tablespoonful sugar 
1 tablespoonful butter 


Mix the dry ingredients, and cut in the but 
ter very fine. Spread over the top of the 
cake before setting in the oven. 


STEAMED FRUIT PUDDING 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonful 
teaspoonful salt power 
2/3 cupful milk 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
Apples or peaches 


baking 


Sift dry ingredients and cut in fat. Add 
milk and roll out mixture. Cut in six parts 
and pat each one inte a square. Place a 
small apple or peach in the center, and fold 
the four corners firmly around the fruit, 
pressin,; the edges together. Steam for 45 
minutes. Serve with hard sauce 


BAKED APPLE CAKE 
2 cupfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
'% teaspoonful salt 4 teaspoonful cinnamon 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
2 apples, pared, cored powder 
quartered and cut in 3 tablespocafuls fat 
slices lengthwise 44 cupful milk 


Mix dry ingredients and sift them. Cut 
in fat, and add milk. Pour this mixture in 


a round pan and place the slices of apple 
just overlapping each other all round the 
edges of the cake 
sugar, and sprinkle it on the fruit; bake 25 
to 30 minutes in a hot oven. 
one row of apples may be placed around if 
desired. 
served as a pudding with a lemon sauce 


Mix the spice and the 

More than 

This may be eaten as a cake, or 
SHORTCAKE 

, 


2 cupfuls flour 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 
4 teaspoonful salt 1 egg 


4 tablespoonfuls fat Y% cupful milk 


4 teaspoonfuls baking 

powder 

Mix and sift dry ingredients, and cut in 
fat. Beat egg well and add to milk; then 
ingredients. 


brush over the top with melted fat. Add 


the other half and bake 30 minutes. The 
layers should separate easily. Fill and cover 


with warm, sweetened fruit. Whipped 


cream may be added. 


FRENCH BISCUIT 
2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking 
» teaspoonful salt powder 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 3 tablespoonfuls fat 
2/3 cupful milk 4 cupful raisins (stoned) 


Save out 1/3 cupful of the 
flour to mix with the raisins. Mix 
the rest of the dry ingredients and 
cut in fat. Add raisins and mix. 
Add milk, roli out, and cut into 
biscuits, or drop by tablespoon- 
fuls on baking-sheets. Brush top 
with milk, and bake in hot oven 


BISCUITY TEA-CAKES, 
SO RICH THEY NEED 
NO BUTTER 









Photographs by Hal Ellsworth Coates 


CHEESE BISCUIT 


2 cupfuls flour 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
4 teaspoonful salt powder 

2/3 cupful milk 2 tablespoonfuls fat 
Yolk of 1 egg Y% cupful grated cheese 


Mix and sift dry ingredients. Beat the 
yolk, add it to the milk, and pour slowly 
into the dry ingredients. Roll out %4-inch 
thick on a floured board. Place one of the 
biscuits on a baking-sheet and cover it with 
a thin layer of the cheese; place another on 
the top and sprinkle a little of the cheese 
on that. Bake in a quick oven. If the egg 
yolk is very large, less milk may be used. 
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For Daily 
Hospitality 


\ THEN company calls 


—of course! To sat- 
isfy between-meal hunger ag 
—naturally! But National i 
Biscuit Company products 
are more than “special occa- N 
sion” or “odd hour” foods: 


they are daily staples —to 


CRACKERS 


é GRAHA,, 
CRACKERS 




















be served and enjoyed at 


every meal, every day of the year —foods that 


nourish as well as satisfy. The pantry shelf stocked 


with them is well equipped for any food time. 


A pantry shelf of N. B.C. 
products is a great comfort. It 
means less baking. It means less 
worrying about what to serve. 
And it means greater variety 
and you know whatvariety means 
where the success of your meals 
1S concerned 

The great line of N. B.C. 
bakery foods includes something 
There 


are morning-cereal crackers to be 


good for every course. 


eaten with milk or cream; sweet 
and unsweetened crackers for the 
mid-morning snack ; plain and 
fancy biscuit for the mid-day meal; 


crackersof all k inds for the formal 


dinner—from OYSTERETTES 
with the soup toFIGNEWTONS 
and NABISCO Sugar Wafers 
with or as dessert. 

All headed by UNEEDA Bis- 
cuit, the world’s perfect soda 
cracker. All baked with the same 
All of the 


same deligh tful oven- fresh ness 


consummate skill, 


when they reach your table. 
All measuring up to the same 
high ideal—perfection. 

Is there an N. B.C. shelf in 
your pantry ? If so, you know 
the day-by-day comfort, con- 
venience and satisfaction which 


it means to you and yours. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The Lark 


[Continued 


The rest of the day he lingered about 
the house, making rather a restless figure in 
the halls and on the veranda, and smok 
ing innumerable cigarettes. Miss Trimm re 
garded him with Christian sternness, but 
the fact was that he made her nervous. She 
wished that he would go. Sister Inez, in 
her capacity as nurse, accepted his presence 
without question. He was Don Esteban’s 
brother 

In the afternoon Stephen asked to see 
him. “I’ve been thinking over the whole 
situation,” he said, when Howard appeared 
in the bedroom, and I’ve come to certain 
conclusions * 

“You mean—with regard to me?” 

“Yes.” 

“My dear Stephen, don’t you bother 

“IT want to bother. If you have aban 
doned yourself, I haven’t abandoned you 
I want to talk about your—marriage.” 

“My—? Oh, yes!” 

“You take it lightly!” 

Howard smiled. “It isn’t every man 
who can do that,” he said, and added more 
seriously: “The truth is, Stephen, I can’t 
It doesn’t seem real to me.” 

“Couldn't you make it so?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“This woman—I think you said her 
name was Sylvia? You said yesterday, I 
believe, that she wasn’t a bad sort.” 

“She isn’t.” 

Stephen raised himself on one elbow 
“Howard,” he said, “why don’t you go back 
to her and make a fight for decency! Wait 

let me finish. I know she isn’t your kind 

our kind. I know that this marriage was 
a ghastly mistake, but I’ve been thinking 
that perhaps it was your opportunity, your 
chance to make a man of yourself. It 
would take courage and will—more cour- 
age and more will than you'll need in 
France. But if you made a success of it, 
I--for one—would be proud of you. And 
I believe that father and mother would 
know—and approve 

Howard got up abruptly—he had been 
sitting by the bed—and walked to the win- 
dow. When he turned around again, Ste- 
phen was shocked by the wasted look on 
his face 

“Stephen, you're a brick. But it’s im- 
possible. Sylvia happens to be fond of an- 
other man—really in love with him. A mu- 
sician of some sort. They’re—almost al 
ways—in love with musicians.” 

“She’s your wife! Let her give him up. 
Don’t you see? It’s not romance I’m sug- 
gesting to you. It’s something real, some- 
thing in the way of an achievement—” 

“IT know what you mean. But frankly, 
Stephen, I've no enthusiasm for achieving 
what? Respectability, I suppose—at the 
cost of romance! In my way, I'm consis- 
tent I'm an incurable romanticist. Of 
course I’m a failure, even there, because I 
can’t control my appetite for joyous living 
It gets beyond me. But I'd a good deal 
rather step off altogether, than live to be a 
corpse in a world of hustling corpses.” 

“Nonsense!” blurted out Stephen, with 
more vigor than he could well afford 

“T tell you that’s what it amounts to 
That’s what our civilization is; a world of 
highly energized corpses. It kills a man 
dead—with education er what-not—and 
then shoots him full of electricity and puts 
him to work in the treadmill. You think 
it would be difficult for me to achieve that 
kind of reality—even with a wife like 
Sylvia? Not a bit of it. Society is ab- 
normally sentimental. It can’t resist a 
prodigal son. I'd simply have to announce 
my regeneration at the hands of a beautiful 
chorus girl, to be overwhelmed with re- 
spectability. We'd be received everywhere 
and have to eat tons of fatted cali 
Thanks, no.” 

Stephen lay back on his pillow with his 
eyes closed. When Howard had finished, he 
opened them and looked up at his brother 
“Will you take a day to think about it?” 
he asked 

Howard replied with a trace of impa- 
tience: “Yes, if you like.” 

“You think about it. I doubt whether 
you really believe what you've just said 
My own faith is quite different; quite sim- 
ple and old-fashioned. I believe that the 
virtuous, orderly life is the true life, and 
that it brings invariably its own reward.” 

Putting his hand on Stephen’s arm, the 
younger man said: “I'll do what you ask 
I'll think it over, seriously. I owe you 
that, at least.” 


Howard sat on the veranda, in the 
darkness, waiting for the moon to come up 
between the two palms. “I'll go to bed,” 
he thought, “as soon as the moon’s up.” 
But the moon seemed unconscionably de- 
layed. He knew that tonight it would be 
an hour later in putting in an appearance, 
but he was unreasonably irritated at having 
to sit so long in the dark. It was unpleas- 
ant, almost oppressive . . The roof 
overhead shut out the stars. There were 
no lights in the house The night 
became a weight on his chest 


ir 
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He had smoked excessively since din- 
ner; but now it occurred to him with the 
force of an original idea that he would 
smoke a cigarette. One more before he 
turned in. .. . 

He rose; stood indecisive, his head hang- 
ing. The poignant odors of the grove as 
sailed his nostrils, not to be overcome by 
tobacco smoke 

“Rot!” he,said, in response to some un- 
formulated inward objection, and walked 
at a leisurely pace, but treading lightly, 
along the veranda. 

He passed Teresa’s window, paused at 
the end of the porch to look up at the 
stars; then turned and started back. 

“Senor!” How faint her whisper, and 
yet how clearly it came te his ears! 

“Teresa ?” 

Her face looked at him from the deep 
shadow. It had the misty pallor offa face 
seen in a dream 

“You did not go tonight ?” 

“Tomorrow,” he said, with a kind of 
passionate intensity. “I go tomorrow.” 

“Manana!”’ said the girl, dimly smiling 

“Yes. . .  . Come out and look at 
the sky.” 

“Is there a moon, Senor?” 

“No; but there are a great many stars 
I've never seen sO many. ... ” 

“I wish Her voice faltered. “I do 
not know—” 

“Are you afraid?” 

“Yes, Senor—a little.” 

“Not of me, Teresa?” 

“Oh, no, Senor. Oh—I do not know 
what. But when. you speak to me my 
hands get cold. Feel my hands.” 

She thrust her hands between the iron 
bars. He took them in his. “Yes, they are 
cold,” he said, and stooping, pressed his 
lips to them. “Come out for a moment.” 

“A moment is a very little time, no? I 
will come out for a moment.” 

The door opened and she appeared, as 
on the previous night, a slender figure timid 
and yet eager, with a white scarf drawn 
over her head and shoulders. They walked 
to the edge of the veranda 

“Our star is brilliant tonight,” said How- 
ard. “Do you suppose I could climb up 
and get it for you?” 

She laughed softly. “What would I do 
with a star, Sefor?” 

“Put it in your hair.” 

“It would shine like the jewel in the 
Virgin’s crown.” 

“Your hair is beautiful enough without 
it,” he said. Then: “Teresa.” 

“Senor?” There was an infinite sweet- 
ness in her tone 

“You are—do you know that you are 
beautiful ?” 

“Sometimes I have thought so, but I 
have never been sure.” 

Howard laughed in his turn. “You're 
so beautiful that all this—’” he made a 
sweeping gesture—“‘would be meaningless 
without you. When you go in, the sky will 
still shine there; but it will be nothing more 
than a reminder of you—as if you had left 
your scarf behind He paused. “You'd 
better go in now.” 

“Is the moment up so soon?” 

“IT don’t know. But you'd better go in.” 

“Why, Senor?” The question was spoken 
without the least intention of coquetry- 
nevertheless it contained something of 
primitive feminine provocation. 

“Because you are so beautiful and so 
dear,” he said. “And because I am begin- 
ning to love you. Do you understand?” 

“I—do not—know, Senor.” Her lips, 
after breathing this denial, remained slightly 
parted; her eyes looked expectantly into his 

“You're exquisite—adorable— !” 

He took her hands. She said with a 
faint cry: “Why do you go to France? You 
may be killed.” 

The thought of death fell rudely upon 
his senses. It brought into passionate re- 
lief the vital charm, the beauty of the pres- 
ent moment. The whole night seemed to 
stand out suddenly against an eternity of 
oblivion, of nothingness, and Teresa in the 
midst of it, dominating it with life. ge ae 

“Killed?” he repeated mechanically. He 
put his arm about her and drew her to 
him; then caught her in a hard embrace 
The mantilla fell down about her shoulders 
“Teresa, Teresa, Teresa,” he murmured. 
“Tomorrow I’m going. I'll never see you 
again.” He kissed her upturned face, her 
lips ty 
She twisted away from him, her hands 
pressed to her cheeks. “Sefor!” she gasped 
The next instant she was gone. 

Howard found himself walking through 
the grove, stumbling along in the darkness 
Off to the left, at some distance, showed 
a feeble glimmer of light. He veered to- 
ward it blindly. It led him to the long shed 
that served as the farm stables. 

In one of the stalls a negro sat cross- 
legged on the floor, mending a set of har- 
ness by the light of a lantern. 

“Good evening,” said Howard. “Speak 
English ?” 


[Continued on page 41) 
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Armstrong Linoleum 





iy selecting appropriate linoleum floors you can establish your 
favorite color scheme for any room in your house. Green 


or rose, mulberry or buff, yellow or brown—you can live among 
the colors that reflect your good taste and make a home livable. 


Besides, a linoleum floor is sani- 
tary —the easiest floor to keep clean. 
It is silent and easy to walk on. 
Always tight and snug, it adds to 
the comfort of your home, and the 
cost of installation and upkeep 1s 
considerably less than other floors. 

The floor in the sun-room, illus- 
trated here, is one of the new 
Armstrong Inset Tiles with a plain 
linoleum border. ‘There are ten 
color arrangements, including 
several marble effects. Ask your 
merchant to show them to you. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum has thecom- 
bined virtues of beauty and utility. 
Cemented down firmly over felt paper 
(by your merchant), it is a permanent 
floor—one that is worthyof any fabric 
rug. It does not bulge, crack, or 
splinter. Waxed occasionally, it stays 
like new and resists spots and mars. 


The Circle A trademark on the 
strong burlap back is the guarantee 
that you are getting Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. Genuine linoleum—such 
as Armstrong’s—is flexible and not 
easy to tear. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum is made 1n 
plain colors, Jaspé, and Inlaid pat- 
terns, with the colors running clear 
through to the burlap back; also 
with artistic designs printed on the 
surface. 

Before you decide ona decorative 
scheme, why not send for our book, 
showing how effectively linoleum can 
be used in every room in the house. 


Armstrong Bureau 
of Interior Decorations 
Write this Bureau for advice as to 
patterns to match any scheme of interior 
decoration. Trained decorator in 
charge. No fees. 


**The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration’’ 


(Second E 


on) 


By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School of Fine 


and Applied Art. Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home interiors, 


on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum Rugs 
For a sanitary floor-covering for your kitchen or pedroom, Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Rugs are fully guaranteed to give satisfactory service. Be sure 
you get a genuine Armstrong rug with the burlap back. 


ARMSTRONG CorK Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 
909 Virginia Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 


RCLE A TRADEMARK 


for Every Floor 


> u S PAT OF 


in the House 
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/ Fyou prefer any of the Armstrong 
Inset Tiles shown here to the one 
used inthis sun-room,whichis num- 


ber M 63, order by number from 































vour linoleum merchant, Also ask 
him to show you suitable Arm- 
strong designs for the other rooms 
in your house. 
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“Why Is Fe Fascinated ? 


Enraptured, he gazes upon her loveliness. He is fasci- 
nated by the warm glow of her youthful coloring that 
gains by contrast with the glorious beauty of the rose. 
She always has the same delicacy of skin, the same radiant 
glow of youth, for she possesses the secret of Instant 
Beauty — the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). It sottens 


' ' ' “ae 
the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream well into the skin so the 
powder adheres evenly. 


Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin beautifully 
fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 
N . touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful.color. Do you know that 


a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle with a new beauty? 

7 1 1 7 1 y1 
Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue the Bloom. Presto! 
The face is beautified and youth-i-fied in an instant! (The above 3 preparations 
may be used separately or together. At all druggists, 60c each.) 


TRY NEW POWDER SHADES. The correct powder shade is more im- 


le 
portant than the color of dress you wear. Our new NATURELLE shade is 
a more delicate tone than our Flesh shade, and blends exquisitely with a medium 
complexion. Our new RACHEL shade is a rich, warm tone for darker skins. 
oce Ofer on ¢ n. 
. I 1 1 
| peian BEAUTY Powder elle, rachel, flesh, white. Pompeian 
BLOOM (at that w t crum ) t, dark, medium. Guaranteed by 
I | MASSAGE Cream ( ), for oily skins; Pom in 
» t ¢ f skins; | n FRAGRANCE (30c), a talcum 
Wi \ 
TH 
Marguerite Clark Art Pane > Samples Sent With It GUARANTEE | 
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“Yes, sar,” returned the negro with dig- 
nity. “I speak Henglish, sar. I ham a citi- 
zen of Jamaica, hand a subject of ‘is Ma- 
jesty, the King.” 

“Oh, i see. Up late, aren’t you?” 

“Hit’s honly ‘aalf-paast nine, sar, hand 
I do not leave for Havana until daybreak.” 

“Going into Havana, eh? I’ve a good 
mind to go with you.” 

The negro grinned. 

“You'll ’ave to get hup hearly, sar 

“All right, Santiago. That’s your name, 
isn't it?” 

“That’s what the Cubans call me, sar 
But I was born a subject of ‘is Majesty, 
the King, hand my name, sar, is James.” 

Howard remained for some time talking 
to the negro. When he started back to his 
hut, the moon had risen. But tonight he 
did not sit in the doorway to look at it; it 
was too extravagantly beautiful. It hurt 
him. 

He lay down on his cot under the sag 
ging thatch. “I'll slip out in the morning 
with Santiago,” he thought; “I can write 
Stephen a note. He can sign the agree- 
ment or not—and be damned to the w hole 
business. I’m going in with San- 
tiago.” 


” 


When he woke, it was to find daylight 
blazing through the door and the Chinese 
boy, Chow, regarding him 

“Breakfast allee gone,” 
latter calmly. 
orange-ju’.” 

Howard sat up and stared. “All right,” 
he said in disgust. “Let’s have him.” 

He took the tray from the boy, ate his 
breakfast and smoked a cigarette. Still his 
moroseness persisted. He sauntered up to 
the house and inquired about Stephen, but 
did not go into his brother’s room. He was 
afraid that he would find Teresa there. His 
desire to avoid her was in conflict with a 
deeper longing to see and speak to her. The 
resulting strain increased his despondency 
“It’s this damned muggy weather,” he said 
to himself; and indeed the day after a 
bright morning had turned hot and murky, 
with a dull splenetic sky. Acting on a sud- 
den impulse, he went down to the stables, 
borrowed a pony from the stalls and rode 
off across country. 

He followed the grass road until it ended 
at a timber gate which he managed to open 
without dismounting. From here a narrow 
trail wound through a thick, sweet-smelling 
jungle. He gave the pony a free rein, and 
lounging in the saddle, let the path take 
him where it would. 

He skirted a clearing, 


announced the 
“I bring him fry-egg and 


in the center of 


which stood a native hut with white- 
washed walls. 
And, after another stretch of sweet- 


smelling jungle, he arrived at the bank of a 
small river. Here he dismounted, and hitch- 
ing his pony, sat down in the shadow of a 
bam 

The air was damp and sultry. There 
was no breeze. The heavens seemed preg- 
nant with some sinister portent. “That 
water looks inviting,” he reflected, “I’ve 
half a notion—”’ 

Before the thought was completed he 
had jumped up and was stripping off his 
clothes. “By God, this is something like!” 
he shouted joyously as he waded out into 
the little stream. He flung himself forward, 
letting his body sink into the grateful 
water-coolness. 

But some time later, when he rode back 
through the timber gate at the border of 
Finca Naranja, his depression and irrita- 
bility had returned. The day’s unuttered 
threat had begun to get on his nerves. In 
the stables he discovered the Jamaican, who 
had evidently just come back from market. 
The negro was engaged in grinding corn for 
his mules. As he whirled the heavy circu- 
lar stone, the sweat stood out on his face. 
His eyes, Howard thought, reflected a som- 
ber, brooding spirit. 

“Hot, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, sar,” amswered the negro. “Hit’s 
‘ot, hand it’s ’eavy. There'll be a south 
wind tonight after sundown, sar.” 

“South wind!” said Howard, and added 
casually: “Isn’t there some _ superstition 
about the south wind?” 

The negro left off whirling the stone 
and drew his hand across his forehead. 
“Well, sar, I ’ave ’eard the Cubans say hit 
makes trouble. They say hit gets into the 
blood, sar, like rum. Last time 
the south wind blew, was a murder 
hon the place, sar. , Young Félipe 
Hernandez killed the ‘’usband of the wo- 
man ’e was living with—waited for ’im in 
the grass by the calzada, and stabbed ’im 
with a knife tied to a long stick. Félipe was 
sent to prison, but ’e got hoff very light. 
They said ’e was driven out of ‘is mind by 
the south wind.” 

“That’s very interesting,” said Howard 
—“and probably nonsense. Are you going 
into Havana tomorrow morning, Santiago ?” 

“To. oa. 

“I’m going with you, sure! 


there 


If I’m not 


| up when you drive past the hut, you stop 


and call me.” He put a bill mto the negro’s 


hand. “Don’t say anything about it.” 
“No, sar. Thank you, sar.” 
Howard saw Stephen after the siesta 
The latter was sitting up in bed. He had 


some color in his face and looked his usual 
imperturbable self. His serenity for some 
reason increased rloward’s ill humor 

“Have you thought—?” began Stephen; 
but the younger man interrupted him 

“T have. There’s absolutely no use go- 
ing over it. From my point of view the 
thing’s inconceivable.” 

Stephen lifted his hand; dropped it be- 
side him. “That’s all, then. If you'll bring 
me the paper—and a pen, I'll sign it.” 

Howard said nothing, but went into 
the study and got the document from Ste- 
phen’s desk. The latter signed his name to 
it. “I suppose you'll want to go at once?” 

Howard answered: “Yes. Tomorrow”— 
and felt the blood in his cheeks 

The other nodded. “Of course,” he ob- 
served, after a pause, “I feel that you've 
been unnecessarily—extravagant—in settling 


your whole fortune on this girl; but your 
motive, at least, I can appreciate.” 
“The fortune doesn’t matter,” returned 


Howard, with a hint of defiance in his tone 
“I’ve never felt quite decent with so much 
money on my hands.” The interview ended 
on a plane of polite commonplace. 

At dinner, Howard sat across the table 
from Teresa. But not once did he look at 
her. He talked entirely—and rather volu- 
bly—to Miss Trimm. There was a queer 
kind of excitement in the air 

Suddenly, without warning, a puff of 
wind swept across the dining-porch. The 
flames of the candles flickered and bent in 
unison. At the same time there issued from 
the darkness a sound, like a long-drawn 
sigh. The trees in the grove were agitated. 
They set up a curious whispering. 

The scent of orange blossoms became al- 
most oppressively sweet. A few white 
petals drifted against the screen. 

Howard raised his eyes and saw Teresa 
looking at him. He glanced away quickly 
and began to fumble with his cigarette case. 
His hands trembled. 

He had his coffee in Stephen’s room 
For an hour or more he sat by his brother's 
bed, talking as he had talked to Miss 
Trimm. When finally Sister Inez arrived 
and he rose to go, Stephen put out his 
hand. “That’s the best chin we've had yet. 
Good night!” 

“Good night,” said Howard, and went 
out wondering what on earth he had talked 
about. 

He wandered into the living-room. It 
was empty, but an oil lamp still burned on 
the table. He picked up a book and sat 
down to read, mechanically turning page 
after page. Finally he realized that the 
room was insufferably hot. The shutters of 
the windows had been closed. He got up 
and opened one of them. 

The wind struck him, breast.and brow; 
it was warm and sweet. A fantastic thought 
occurred to him. It seemed as though his 
flesh had fallen from him, leaving all his 
nerves bare, and that the wind was playing 
on his nerves, plucking music out of the 
strings of his body. 

He knew—with a definite knowledge— 
that Teresa was at her window, pressing 
her bosom against the casement bars. He 
turned, extinguished the light and groped 
his way out of the house. He walked, 
hurrying a little, about the veranda, to her 
room. When he spoke her name she re- 
plied softly—some vague whisper blown 
away in the darkness—and came out to him. 

“I love you, Teresa.” 

She placed her hand in his, looked up at 
him and smiled slowly. They went 
down the steps into the grove, walking 
away from the house, walking into the wind 
that showered them with occasional blos- 
soms. Neither of them spoke. It was 
strange and wonderful. 

The trees made a tremulous archway 
overhead, through which showed momen- 
tarily some high gleams of stars. There was 
no moon. It was like walking in a vast 
tomb decorated with bridal boughs. 

Howard turned to look at the girl. They 
stood still. He took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“Teresa, Teresa . 

The south wind blew strongly, as though 
it would never stop. 


” 


CHAPTER VIII 
Stephen 


T was Chow who, the next morning, 

found Howard’s note fastened to the 

door of the bohio. He carried it duti- 
fully to Miss Trimm. The housekeeper, 
with secret misgivings, delivered it to Ste- 
phen, to whom it was addressed. The note 
ran: 

Dear Stephen: I am going to-Havana 
with Santiago. If you can wish me any 
peace, wish me death. 

HOWARD. 


[Continued on page 42] 
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ER kitchen is her studio, and her daily 
masterpieces of cookery delight her family 
and enhance their health. 











Such a woman appreciates the importance 
of having in her kitchen 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensiis 


These modern utensils enable her to give best ex- 
pression to her art. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are 
silver-likein their shining beauty. 
Made from hard, thick sheet 
aluminum which has been sub- 
jected time and again to the tre- 
mendous pressure of gigantic 
rolling mills. Cannot chip, can- 
not rust—are pure and safe. 
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Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever™ 


Write for booklet, ‘‘The ‘Wear-Ever’ 
Kitchen.’’ Address Dept. 30 


saee bmn Sete eo Co. 
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Look for the “ Wear-Ever’’ trade 
mark on the botiom of each atensil. 


WEAR-EVER 
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sé ’ +99 What a satisfaction it is to 
That $ Mine get your own things back | 

from the laundry. Avoid confusion and loss | 

by marking each piece with | 


Cooker 





Special Low Factory Price 
divect to you. Cooker is alumi- 
num lined throughout. Full 
eet of famous “Wear Ever” 





utensils 
ng or free 


aluminum epekins 
comes with it. 


~~ It will not run, fade or wash out. Put on 
ome Science B on 


with acommon pen, At stores every where, | 
or sent postpaid for 30c 


PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO., 980 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 




















SK your local dealer to recommend a 

\ practical decorator. If you are unable 

{ to secure one you can do the work yourself 

\ . tinting and stenciling your walls te give beau- 
tiful results. 




















Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Buy Alabastine from your local dealer in 
white and a variety of tints, ready to mix 

f with cold water and apply with a suitable 

i brush. Each package has the cross an 
circle printed in red. By intermixing 
Alabastine tints you can accurately match 
draperies and rugs and obtain individual 
treatment of each room. 








Write for special suggestions and 
latest coler combinations 
ALABASTINE COMPANY 
473 Grandville Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 



































First Aid for Cuts 


A pply“ Vaseline” Carbolated Petroleum 
Jelly. Itrelieves pain, prevents infection 
and hastens healing. A mild antiseptic 
dressing for cuts, s« ratches and other 
household emergencies. Sold at all 
druggists, and general stores, in sanitary 
tin tubes or glass bottles. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
New York 


17 State Street (Consolidated) 


Vaseline 


Reg.U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 











For Cuts 
and Burns 












once. You will find out for 


how it clings invisibly, how de- 


Cream Powder, $1 Armand Bouquet, 
SOc: Rouge, 50c in dainty metal box; 


samples Address 











Instead of telling you how i 
wonderful Armand Cold Cream ; 
Powder is, we ask you to try it 


cured myself after stammering 20 y 




















{V4 1Y apparel with no mater- 
nity look. Pictured in a 76-page Style 


Book of latest fashions in Dresses,Coats, 
Skirts, Waists, Corsets and Underwear 
Patented features | geen) 
Clever designing « ith 
Book sent you aes slutely F RE 


yourself how naturally Armand 
blends into the tones of the skin, 





lightfully delicate is its fragrance 
and how velvety its texture. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 


In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


Buy a box today—Armand Cold 


ympacte Powder, 50c, and Cold Cream, 
$Gc per jar. Or send us 1Sc for three 


° , 
ARMAND—Des Motnes Fashion’s “Decree 
Canadian customers should address \ . os season is light. filmy fabrics. 
Jelatone enables discriminating 
Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. cnae tm war deeb Gite Gane 
freedom 


DEL-A-TONE 


is a well-known scientific preparation 

for removing hair safely and surely 

from neck, face or under-arms. 
Prepared scientifically, it leaves 
the skin clear, firm and perfect- 
ly smooth. Easy to apply. 
Druggists sell Delatone, or an 
original / oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO. 
Dept. We, S205. Wabash Av. nee 





ack 


BANDEAUX 


She Foundation of Style 


ee 
KALAMAZOO CORSET COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








You can be quickly cured, if you 






Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


20 yrs. B. N. Bog 
9028 Bogue Bidg.. 1147 N. til. St., Indianapolis. 
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Stephen read the note through carefully, 
then tore it into small pieces. To Sister 
Inez he said: “I think I'll get up. I feel 
quite well . . . and I can’t lie here 
any longer.” 

Sister Inez protested, and Miss Trimm 
also, but Stephen was firm 

He got up and dressed. His brother’s 
note, brief as it was, nevertheless had stirred 
him with a shadowy dread. There was in 
it an eche of passionate despair. 7f you can 

ish me any peace, wish me death 

But why in any case had he gone off 
like that, before daylight, without saying 
good-by ? 

Stephen drew no conclusions; he had 
not yet reached that point. But he enter- 
tained a shadowy fear. He had also the 
impulse to confront it standing. The 
thought of remaining in bed was intolerable. 

He went into the living-room and found 
Teresa there. She was sitting in a chair 
with a heap of sewing in her lap, but her 
hands lay idle and her head was turned to 
look out of the window. 

‘Good morning, Teresa!” 

She started and glanced around. “Don 
Esteban! You are up again—!” 

“Yes. I've revolted against that doc 
tor-—” He waited for her smile; it was one 
of their stock pleasantries to abuse the doc 
tor as an ogre and an autocrat. But she 
only continued to look at him dumbly 

“I’m afraid you’ve been working too 
hard, Teresa. There are rings under your 
eyes!” 

“I did not sleep well last night, Don 
Esteban. The wind—kept me awake!” 

“Yes. It was a poor night to rest.” 

He pretended to search for a magazine, 
selected one from the table and returned to 
the study, where the nun was engaged in 
putting the room to rights. “Sister Inez,” 
he remarked, “Teresa has been doing too 
much sewing. She looks tired!” 

There was a short silence. Don Este- 
ban continued calmly: “My sickness has 
been a strain on you all. I know you're 
anxious to get back to the convent and I’m 
sure that Teresa—” He paused; then 
added: “I'll order the carriage for you at 
once.” . 


II 

Some six weeks later there arrived at 
Finca Naranja a letter addressed to Senor 
Millard. It was in Spanish and read: 

Dear Friend: Come at once to the con- 
vent. Teresa has confessed her sin. It is a 
tragedy too sad and too terrible for words. 
I pray that you may come directly.” The 
letter was signed Reverenda Madre. 

Half an hour later Stephen ordered his 
carriage and drove the five or six miles to 
El Monte. 

He was received at the convent by Sis- 
ter Inez and the Mother Superior. The 
former wept when she saw him; indeed she 
wept, more or less audibly, all through the 
interview. The Superior was stern, digni- 
fed, self-contained. 

“Sefior,” she said in a firm voice, “God 
in His infinite wisdom has seen fit to visit 
upon us a terrible misfortune. The child 
whom we took in charity and brought up 
in love has been betrayed—” Here Sister 
Inez sobbed aloud. “And it is only my regard 
for you that prevents me from calling down 
the curse of heaven on your brother’s head.” 

Stephen did not lower his gaze. He was 
as magnificent as the Mother Superior her- 
self. “Of course I understood something of 
this from your letter,” he said. “It’s im- 
possible,” he added, “to tell you how I feel 

-and quite unnecessary. The question is 
what are we to do?” 

“When I first heard the girl’s confes- 
sion,’ said the Mother Superior, “I had 
half a mind to send her into the world to 
bear her sin alone. But I can’t do that 
I'm too fond of her, and in spite of what 
has happened I believe in her innocence.” 

Stephen waited; the Mother Superior 
went on: “I have consulted with the priest 
of El Monte and we have decided that your 
brother must be made to right the wrong 
that he has done—if not in God’s sight, at 
least in the sight of the world. He must be 
compelled to marry Teresa, Senor.” 

“My brother,” said Stephen simply, “is 
by this time in France—or on his way 
there. I couldn’t reach him if I would.” 

For the first time the Mother Superior 
seemed to despair. “Then it’s disgrace for 
us all.” 

Sister Inez clasped her plump hands 
“Oh, Don Esteban, is there no way to help 
her? She's so pale and quiet—” 

“We'll take care of her,” said Stephen 
gently. He turned to the head of the con- 
vent. “I will marry Teresa in my brother's 
place, if you'll agree to it.” 

“You, Don Esteban!” cried Sister Inez 
shrilly. The Mother Superior repeated. 
“You will marry Teresa—?” 

“Ves. Do you consent?” 

There was a tense pause. 

“For myself,” said the Reverend Mother 
slowly, “I would gladly accept your offer. 
But I must first talk to the priest.” 


[Continued on page 43] 
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“Very well. In the meantime, may I 
| see Teresa?’ 

“TI will send her to you,” replied the Su- 
perior, and bowing her head, retired into 
the corridor. Sister Inez, with a last sup- 
plicating glance at Don Esteban, turned 
and followed her 

Teresa appeared a few moments later. 
She was unusually pale, as Sister Inez had 
said, and had rather a dazed expression; 
but she seemed, of all those concerned, the 
least impressed with her misfortune. She 
walked up to Stephen and looked at him 
expectantly, with a certain eagerness, as she 
had always looked at him 
“Teresa,” he said. “Do you trust me?” 
| “Yes, Don Esteban.” 

“I’ve asked the Mother Superior to let 


me take you away—I want you to come 
and live with me. Do you understand?” 
The girl nodded. “Well, in order to do 
that you'll have to marry me. Would you 


be willing to do that?” 
“You wish me to marry you, Don Este- 
ban?” 


“IT want to be able to give you my 
name, do you see?—and that’s the only . 4 
way I can do it. But it won’t make the 
slightest difference in our friendship. You'll ? 
simply come and live in my home—” ¢ 

A sudden anguish showed upon her face 


Her eyes burned in their sockets. “I don’t 
want—to live—at Finca Naranja!” 
“We'll go anywhere you like. To New ALF the pleasure a woman 


York, perhaps » > 
She said, with a kind of repressed fury: takes m her new Spring 
“I hate him.” | gowns is in having exactly the 
“That's all right,” replied Stephen. “I’m : ach . 7 
not doing this for him. I’m doing it for right accessories a Dinner Ring 
you—and for myself. As a matter of fact, | or Little Finger Ring from Ostby 
I’m quite selfish about it, because now I'll | aS 
have you with me all the time!” | & Barton—the one concern that 
really knows about modern Ring 
| 


He smiled down at her in his pleasant, 


| kindly way. Teresa drew a deep breath; | : “ ; 
| then with an impulsive movement she put | design. ~ Wherever good jewelry 
| her hands in Don Esteban’s is sold. 

“We'll have a good time together, won't | 
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ments innumerable in which they had 


worked out every second of this scene. She 
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was ready—ready. 

= Youthful Looking in the hidden box behind her? Was he let- 
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} interest of the audience, that current more 
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seldom that more then ene ounce is needed to to clutch at self-control, they writhed and | 
con pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear twisted. Georgina, baffled and angry, keyed | 
aerate ; ; : the scene up and up. And those white 
te sure to ask for the double strength Othine = . 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if hands became separate living things, part of 
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res 5 ; Georgina finished, on the highest note of 
mam x Sn A i” emotion she could reach. Just for an in- | 
: 3 stant Felice felt herself going to pieces in a | 
rush of panic, and for the first time Fran- M " “$ ’ ag 
cois Doret spoke in his prompter’s voice | odish Lin €S are Lin és of y outh 


“Steady, Héléne 
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She took three steps, and turned. Now | And, to achieve these youthful lines, the brassiere or 
she was facing the footlights. Tears, real bandeau is as important as the corset itself 
An Advantageous and Pleasant | | tears, were on her cheeks, but she held her | ' wae 
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five Cents. | them!” cried Rochelin. The curtain rose 9 
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Larger quantities at further reductions | | shrinking Félice. She stood stunned by the 


Send money with order to noise, by the glare; she bowed once, twice, 
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The Untold Story 


[Continued from page 43) 


Trembling in the chair before Sylvestre’s 
dressing-table, Félice stared at her mirrored 
face, dead-white beneath the make-up 
How could she get through the next two 
acts? Oh, if only she could see Francois 
Doret! 

She began taking down her hair. A 
knock at the door! He had come! She rose 
to meet him, and stopped, startled by the 
entrance of d’Ormange and a tall stranger 

“Mademoiselle Aumont, permit me to 
introduce M. Einstein.” D’Ormange’s voice 
vibrated like a violin. 

rhe stranger began to speak rapidly and 
she looked helplessly at d’Ormange 

Seeing that she did not understand, 
d’Ormange translated and his words came 
to Félice, as incredible as a miracle. 

“What's a language more or less? Any- 
body can learn ’em. You can act—that’s 
the big thing. Look here, miss. I’ve bought 
the American rights to this play, and I 
want you to come over and play Hélene— 
he New Paris star, brought over by Ein 
stein in the great French success, Nobody 
Knows—that’s what I'll call it! Well, Mrs 
Einstein and I are sailing for New York 
day after tomorrow. You come with us 
You spend the summer over there learning 
English and rehearsing, and we open early 
next fall. Your name in electrics thirty 
feet high at Broadway and Forty-second 
What do you say? What does she say?” 
He appealed to d’Ormange. 

“But, monsieur! I—I must have time 
for reflection,” she stammered. How could 
one decide—in three days—? Her whole 
life altered, suddenly becoming wild, bizarre 
as a fairy-tale—Francgois Doret would 
know what she should do 

“You haven’t any folks to object—a 
husband or anything like that?” 

“Oh, no, monsieur!” 

“All right. Think about it overnight, 
and see me at the Ritz tomorrow at ten.” He 
shook her hand again, and they were gone. 
The call-boy was calling the third act. 

She played Héléne through to the end, 
beautifully, smoothly, sure of herself and 
happy 

When the final curtain fell on an audi- 
ence that, hatted and cloaked, still lingeret 
to give her one more thunder of thanks, she 
was surrounded. D’Ormange thanked her, 
kissing her hands; Arlette d’Ormange 
hugged her and kissed her cheeks; even 
Georgina Lamartine laughed good-natured- 
ly, “You’re a mean little minx, and you've 
broken every law of the stage, but long 
life to you—so long as it’s not in the same 
cast with me!” Frangois Doret, his prompt- 
er’s script beneath his arm, stood in the 
shadows of the wings, and she ran to him. 
“You've done it all—I owe it all to you 
Oh, wait for me—wait just a minute till I 
change. I want to walk home with you.” 

He was waiting, when she ran down the 
stairs again. He was pleased, she saw, by 
her refusal to let the d’Ormanges take her 
home in their car. She tucked her hand in 
the crook of his arm and they walked to- 
gether beneath the orange-tinted, foggy sky 
of the Paris midnight. 

“You were indeed my Héléne.” 

“IT owe it all to you. I can’t—thank—” 

“You are happy ?” 

“Oh! Happy!” 

“That is enough.” 

She told him about Einstein, and when 
she had finished he spoke at once, with a 
hard briskness. “You must take it, of 
course. It is a marvelous opportunity. You 
will come back—a great star—one of the 
greatest, my dear. You will also become 
rich, for they roll in money, these Ameri- 
cans. Tomorrow you will ask Einstein for 
many, many dollars in salary. My little 
one, your feet are on the road to success, 
and I am glad.” 

She remembered something. “How did 
you do it, my friend?” 

“It is nothing. But, if you must know 
—I have become the friend of the concierge 
where Sylvestre lodges. It was a small 
matter of kindness to her two children. For 
that, she arranged that, by accident, Syl- 
vestre’s door locked itself, and when the 
messenger from the theater arrived, this in- 
nocent concierge said that Sylvestre was not 
there. Voila!” 

“But Vaudré? 

“After all, Vaudré preferred a good sup- 
per and a few bank-notes— She could not 
play Héléne, and knew it.” 

“Oh, Francois Doret! You are a ma- 
gician! And when I think that you did all 
that for me 

“Do not think of that, little one. Think 
of your future, for it will be great. It is 
only art that lives, and as for me, I have at 
last given something to the art of the world 
And now, you must go to your bed and 
sleep well.” 

They had entered the small dark court 
yard where she had long ago found the 
hundred-franc note. Her heart ached; she 
put out her hand as if she would cling to 
him. “But—I do not want to go without 
you,” she said like a child. “You—can’t 
you come with me Yes, yes, I will speak 

[Continue - on page 58] 
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| Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
| glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you don't. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it. To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring ; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 

1ove every sign and trace of it. 

en will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better. 
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A Wonderful New Pattern 
To Convert You To 
= Home Sewing! 


It will bring to thousands of women the welcome economy of making their own 
clothes—and to many, too, the possibility of expressing their own tastes and 
their own ideas in designing. For, in a word, it’s the easiest to follow and the 


simplest pattern in the history of sewing—a marvelous new invention that 
every woman should look into! 


OU know the old kind of Pattern— 

how confusing it was! A good 
many women never got beyond the first 
look at it—and then gave up any ambr- 
tions for the economy of making their 
own clothes. 





But wait until you see the New 
Pattern —with all instructions printed 
on each part—the straight of the goods, 
where to cut, how to put together! 
Experts in sewing declare it to be the 
oreatest step forward in the history of 
the Paper Pattern. 


Where the puzzling circles and. 
perforations confused you in the old 
Pattern, the New McCall Pattern has 
words in clear readable English. It 
eliminates the risk and uncertainty of 
cutting, for the Pattern itself tells you 
what's what! 


And then it saves time—and pa- 
tience! You won’t wear yourself out 
learning how to sew. 


Every woman who has an ambition 
to make her own clothes should see the 
New McCall Pattern—‘‘it’s printed.” 


The New 
M° CALL PATTERN 


‘it’s printed” 
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The NEW The NEW 

McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 
2149 Dress 2175 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 


7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 


Transfer Pattern No. 1100 


*rice cents 


No. 2149, Laptes’ Dress; with or 
without circular flounces. Size 36 re- 
quires 434 yards of 40-inch material 
The sash requires 2'% yards of 9- 
inch ribbon. The width is 1% yards 


Las 











No. 2175, Lapres’ Dress; four-piece 
circular skirt. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch for blouse and 254 
yards of 54-inch for skirt. Width, 
544 yards. Transfer Pattern No. 1100 


Circular Skirts and Irregular Outlines are 
Characteristic of the Season 


and shawls and the wide usage of Spanish 

laces, the French designers have gone a 

step farther and are originating FROCKS 
with the stamp of Spain upon them “The Gra 
nada”—a Jenny model—is illustrated above, 
2175. The wide circular skirt measures 5% 
yards around the lower edge and the bodice 
fastens diagonally across the front with a slight 
drape that ends in a flaring sash. The appliqué 
design on the skirt conforms both in color 
and material with the blouse 


, and the popularity of Spanish combs 


No. 2160, Lapres’ ONE-PIECF 
Si1p-On Dress; kimono sleeves; 
with or without handkerchief 
drapery at sides; 33-inch length 
from waistline; 3-inch hem al- 
lowed. Size 36 requires 376 
yafds of 40-inch material. The 
sash requires 2'4 yards of 2- 
inch ribbon. The width around 
the lower edge is 1% yards. 


Trimmed with hemstitching. 2175 «2149 





Irregularity—both at the hem and in the 
silhouette—-is apparent everywhere. 2149 has 
two circular flounces that hang in points at 
the sides and dip below the hem. 2160 has an 
unusual feature in the handkerchief drapery 
which consists of four square-shaped pieces on 
each side. They are attached at regular inter 
vals, along one side only, and allowed to hang 
loosely in tiers. 2151 has a simple straight 
hanging tunic, attached at the hipline, whose 
length is an inch or two greater than that of 
the skirt itself 


No. 2151, Lapres’ Dress; two 
styles of sleeve; with or with- 
out tunic; two-piece skirt; 32 
inch length from waistline; 3 
inch hem allowed. Size 36 re- 
quires 27¢ yards of 40-inch ma 
terial, and 2'@ yards of 40-inch 
contrasting for tunic and sleeve 
ruffles. The camisole requires 5 
yard of 36-inch satin. The width 
is 1% yards 


1 
ons 3S J 


2160 2151 





~} The NEW McCall Pattern 


‘It's Printed’’ 

















i How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 
McCall Patterns. If you find that you 
can't secure them, write to The McCall 
Company, 236 W. 37th St.. New York 
i} City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stat- 
| ing number and size desired and enclosing 
the price in stamps or money order. Branch 

fices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, IL; 
140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N 
Prycr St. Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., 
Toronto, Canada. 















The NEW McCall Pattern 


ress 2151 Dress 
5 sizes, 34-42 7 sizes, 34-46 


The NEW McCall Pattern 
2160 


Price, 45 cents Price, 45 cent 
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The NEW McCall Pattern The NEW McCall Pattern 9714 Waist 
2079 Shirtwaist 2080 Blouse 7 sizes, 34-46 
ize 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 Price, 25 cents 
Pr nt Price, cent Transfer Pattern No. 1034 
Price, 40 nt 








Designs That Are Accepted by Women 
Of Discernment and Taste 
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No. 9810, LApIeEs’ 
DRESS; two-piece 
skirt. Size 36 requires 
31g yards of 36-inch 
material and 1% 
yards of 36-inch for 
side draped panels 
Width, 1% yards 


6.6 @ 8 82 8 Oe SC SeBeRr mee: 





9810 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-4¢ 
rice, 35 cent 


——— pon a 7 


9807 Dress 
12€ 4-4 


Prict 








No. 9809, La- 
DIES’ DRESS; 
two piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 
33g yards of 40- 
inch material and 
2 yards of 40 
inch for tunic. 





No. 9807, La 













es’ DRESS ; inch for tunic. 
’ 3 ( Y “ Tidt 
with or without i } Width, l 
side panels. Size 


requires S 




































vards of 36-incl The NEW The NEW McCall Pattern \ The NEW 9749 Skirt 
naterial. Width McCall Pattern 2040 Dress = McCall Pattern 7 sizes, 24-36 
114 weeds 2144 Dress 7 sizes, 34-46 2162 Suit-Coat Price, 25 cents 
ara 7 r¢ 4.46 Price, 40 cents 7 sizes, 34-46 
Pr 45 cent Transfer Pattern No, 1077 Price, 45 cents 
No 070 I Price, 40 cent 
I SHIFk No. 2144, Laptes’ No. 2040, Lapries’ CostuME Nos. 2162- No. 9749, Laptes’ Two- 
VAIST. Size Dress; kimono sleeves; Dress;to be slipped on 9749——-The medium Piece Skirt; with or 
requires yard two-piece skirt. Size over the head. Size 30 size requires 344 yards without apron tunics 
of 40-inch 30 requires 34g yardsof 45¢ yards 40-inch of 54-inch material Size 26 requires 1% 
erial 40-inch and 13g yards Width, 15¢ yards No. 2162, Lapigs’ Suit- yards of 54-inch ma- 
The NEW of 40-inch contrasting. Transfer Pattern No Coat. Size 36, 2 yards terial. The width is 1 
McCall Width, 1 yards 1077, in yellow or blue of 54-inch material yards 
Patter - 
2150 2080, Lapres’ BLovse; kimono rr AW, yom ow a PR fe a 
Wrap Coat Size 36 requires 1'¢@ yards of | aA / I t ‘ : > | . iy c § 
Small, nch material and 3g yard of 24-inch Aree | (pi } I pr Ei) 4 Ph EY Y - 
for collar and medallions \ | } ro as | a.m ieee ae * H ej s 
Hi Mg At | 7 i 
No. 2150, La 0714, Lapres’ Srpe-Trep Waist; CL | | bid ry 
Wrap Coat. Small, 34 t kimono sleeves. Size 36 requires 2 yards | |] | q ; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to of 36-inch material. Transfer Pattern hihi ry |! 
44 bust. Small size requires 3! No. 1084, in yellow. An attractive blouse “iy G4 EAE UL UL te l pene ow 
yards of 44-inch material tor wear with the separate skirt 2150 2162-9749 2144 9807 9809 9810 2040 2079 2080 9714 Price, 35 cents 
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EW McCall Pattern 









; The NEW McCall Pattern The N The NEW McCall Pattern ~ 
2 ouse 2159 Blouse 2 Blouse & 
7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 






_,__ Price, 35 cents Price, 30 cents Price, 35 cents 
Transfer Pattern No, 888 
Price, 20 cents 


Much Drapery and Many Hanging Ends 
Characterize the New Models 







No. 2155, Lanes’ 
Biouse. Size 36 re- 
quires 15¢ yards of 
40-inch material 
Transfer Pattern 
No. 888, in yellow or 
blue 


















No. 2159, Laptes’ 
Sitip-On BLOowusE; 
two styles of sleeve 
Size 36 requires 25¢ 
yards of 40-inch 
material 











No. 2160, Lapres’ 
One-Piece Siip-ONn 
Dress. Size 36 re 
quires 35¢ yards of 
36-inch material, 
and 13¢ yards of 40 
inch for cuffs and 
drapery. Width, 1% 
yards 


































all Paitern 


The NEW McC 
21 
















ress \" 
5 sizes, 34-42 \ 
Price, 45 cents \ 
\ 
\ 
The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
139 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cent 


EW 
McCall 

Pattern 
2175 Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern 

No. 1101 

Price, 30 cents 
























The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2141 Dress 


7 sizes, 34-46 


Price, 45 cents A 


No 2139, La- 
DIES’ Dress; 
kimono sleeves 











. \) 
, The NEW of Size 36 requires 
McCall Patten & EE g yards of 
2149 Dress ® 36-inch ma 
7 sizes, 34-46 : terial, and 254 






Price, 45 cents 






yards of 40 
inch for tuni 















FF and cuffs. The 
1) ji ' No. 2149, Lapies’ Dress; No. 2141, Lapirs’ Dress; No. 2175, Lapies’ Dress width is 1 
two-piece skirt, with or kimono sleeves. Size 36 re- Size 36 requires 34g yards yards 







im 
















= — 
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without circular flounces. quires 2'@ yards of 36-inch of 40-inch material, and 134 

Size 36 requires 43 yards plaid material and 2 yards yards of 54-inch for tunic a an ae 
of 40-inch material. The of 40-inch plain. Width, 23% Width, 1'% yards. Transfer Dress; with or with- 
width is 114 yards. yards Pattern No. 1101. out tunic. Size 36 re 










quires 33g yards of 36 
inch foulard, and 21% 
yards of 40-inch for 
tunic and ruffles. Width, 
1'% yards 


No. 2153, Lapis’ Sirp-ON Dres 
Size 36 requires 3'%@ yards of 36-inch 
for dress and 334 yards of 36-inch 
for sleeve ruffles and tunic. Width, \" 
15@ yards. 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2153 Dress 
5 sizes, 34-42 
Price, 45 cents 





> 









No. 2140, Lapis’ Bouse; raglan 5 Fey and 

sleeves. Size 36 requires 34 yard of 36 iS I Ses ‘- 
1 inch material and 74 yard of 40-inch pl ae 

2159 2140 2155 2151 2153 2160 2141 2149 2175 2139 all-over lace for sleeves and girdle Price, 45 cent 
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NDERWEAR 


AND NIGHTWEAR 


Millions of Mothers 
Thank theInventor 


Iver since kiddies have worn any- 
thing at all, mothers have been waiting 
tor this- sensible, comfortable and alto- 
gether perfect Sexton Unionsuit for 
boys and girls. 


Children love t Tor 


[ef | it 1s cool and comfortable, 
L\ tay | never binds, is put on in 
WA a jitty, does away with a 
clumsy waist and allows | CostumeE Nos. 9813 Dress 
"oe entire freedom ot move 2148-9703. Size 16 a ese een 


requires 234 yard 
ShoulderStrap ment for active, squirm- | of 54-inch 

No. 2148, Misses’ 
Suit-Coat. Size 16 
l'e yards 54-inch, 
Y¥g yard 18-inch 
sook, light and cool but very strong. | No. 9703, Misses’ 
CAMISOLE SKIRT 
Size 16, 15 vards 
out ironing if desired. 54-inch idth, 
lig yards 


ing, pliant little bodies 


lhe material is a fine quality of nain- 


It launders easily and can be worn with- 


Sexton sewing ts old fashioned in its 
incerity. Seams dont rp, buttons 
stay on 

lhe girls style of Se 


ee 
ton Unionsuit has bloom 


er legs with elasti lt J \e@ 


4 


comes 1n all white and S| ’ 

with white waist and ~ 
Estland 

pink, blue or black sateen Garter Tab 


bloomers. 


Che bovs’ style is cut like Dad's, 


with open knee length drawers 


Both styles have buttons tor 
attaching outer garments and 
garter tabs so arranged that 


Jy \ yvarters can go inside or out 
Nw Ss} ) No. 9 


zes—2 to 12 vears 1813, Musses 
DRESS; suitable 
a If you don’t find them at for small women 


S » re s 
your regular store, we shall be Size 16 require 
1's yards of 40 


inch for blouse 
which sells Sexton Underwear | and 2'4 yards of 
36-inch contrast 
ing. The width i 
children. lig yard 


glad to direct you to a store 


and Nightwear for men and 


SEXTON MFG.COMPANY | /icNEWw | 
150 Main Street 2148 Suit-( mm - 


Fairfield, Illinois » stats, 5% 


| 


9703 Camisole 
Skirt 
, it 
| 5 ce 
I la 
I 
y 
A> "smek ! as 
9 4 Ly ‘ ‘ ‘ 
biseh =. —— rr 
ma PP oe 
[ a “T i if 
\ 
| } I 
} | Wi ya } 
co i Fu FT OT t 


2158 9813 2148 2090 «= 2088 





Smart Costumes Seen on Fifth Avenue 





How to Obtain the New McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns. 
you find that you can't secure them, write to 











The NEW 1 
McCall 2 
Pattern 

ress \ 
















































































Size 16 requires 4'4 yards 


Width, 114 yards 
Transfer Pattern No 
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No. 2090, Misses’ Dress. Size 
16 requires 3'% yards of 40 
inch. Width, 1'4 yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No. 1066, in vyel- 
low. 


No. 2088, Misses’ Dress; suit- 
ible for small women. Size 16 
requires 24g yards of 40-inch 
satin and 2'@ yards of 40-inch 
lace. Width, 114 yards 







The NEW 
McCall Pattern 


2150, Lapies’ AND Misses’ Wrap Coat 2150 Wrap Coat 
Small size requires 3 yards of 54-inch ma- Small, medium, large 
terial. Transfer Pattern No. 889, in yellow Price, 45 cents 


Transfer Pattern No. 889 
rice, 2° cents 
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The NEW \ 


McCall Pattern . 
215 ress 
4 sizes, 14-2 
Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 109 
Price, 40 cent 














mw Gay Summery Frocks are Enhanced 
aN by Touches of Handwork 


Leading dealers nearly every- 


where sell 


McCall Patterns. 


If you find that you can't 


secure 
McCall 


them, 
Company, 
37th = St., 


write 


to The 
236 





w 


New York City, 


or to the 


Office, 


Stating 


size desired 
the price 


— 


money order. 


\ => 


nearest 


Branch 
number 


and 


and enclosing 


in stamps 


No. 2157, MuIsses’ , 
Dress; suitable for The NEW McCall Pattern 
small women. Size 2169 Dress No. 2109, Misses’ 
a + sizes, 14-20 ress. Size weaiatings 
16 requires 2% Pee th cae ae 16 require 
yards of 40-inch Transfer Pattern No. 107 3¥g yards of 40-in¢ h 
and 1! yards of Prive, 40 cents material, and 7 yard 
40-inch oaiiaiation of 36-inch for under 
material Width, waist. Width, 14x 
134 yards. Transfer yards. Transfer Pattern 
Pattern No. 1093,in No. 1073, in yellow 
yellow. 
CostuME Nos. 2163 
2133.—Size 16 requires 




























material 


Coat. 
1'g yards 
14 yard o 
collar. T 
tern No 
low 


STRAIGHT 


SKIRT 
2% yards 


Width, 2 


No 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2168 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 


j | } aT, 


mre 


No. 2168, Misses’ Dress; suit- 
able for small women. . Size 16 
requires 234 yards of 40-inch 
material, and 23@ yards of 36- Wy 
inch for collar and panels. The 2109 2168 


width is 1% yards. 


3% yards of 


No. 2163, Misses’ Suit 
Size 


No. 2133, 
Size 16 requires 


34 yards 


Dress 
quires 334 

of 36-inch 
terial and 10 yards 


1097. 


54-inch 


16 requires 
of 54-inch; 
f 40-inch for 
ransfer Pat 
1055, in yel- 


Misses’ 
PLEATED 


of 54-inch 


Feel 

ee 
—~@ 
2143, Misses’ 
Size 16 re- 
yards 
ma- 


of edging Width, 
134 yards. Trans- 
fer Pattern No 


in yellow 


DrREss. 
quires 


1 yard 
Sash, 


1'4 yards 


a 


(atl t- 
2154 2157 


No. 2137, 

Size 
3% yards of 
36-inch material and 
of 40-inch 


inch ribbon 


a3 


Misses’ 


lo re- 


3 yards of 9 
Width, 






| 


2137 


Ph Uh ! 


or 





I \ 


263 





Trausfer Pattern Ne 




















The NEW 
The NEW Me ‘ano 
: 2 , ress 
cd 
4 sizes, onus ’ 


Price, 


Price, 30 cents 

































The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2154 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 
Price, 45 cent 
The WEW McCall Pattern The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2163 Suit-Coat 





4 sizes, 14 
Price, 40 cent 
Tra er Pattern Ne 
Price 0 cent 
The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2133 Skirt 
No. 2154, Misses’ Dress; suit ‘ sizes, 14 20 
c 5 ce 
able for small women; two-piece _— . 
skirt; with or without pleated 
ruffles. Size 16 requires 55@ yards 
of 40-inch material. The width 


is 114 yards. 
























Does Your Sweater Show the 
Beauty of Your Handwork? 


will—because it is worked 
n ! ict lly | zs 
vaterial which really bring 


of your crochet. 


This sweater 
with a new 
out the hidden beauty 


AL ey socl 
Roya socteTY 


AN ARTIFICIAL SILK 


unusually superior-—-not 
but in its 
severe 
with- 


Of a quality 
ulone in its wonderful lustre, 
special feature of withstanding 
processing and dyeing treatment, 
out reducing the strength of the thread 
or its durability. Due both to its inside 
and outside twists, = differ from 
the ordinary, Roy Society Sweater 
Twist has all the *yaalitice which ashe 
it the ideal thread for Silk Sweaters. 
It will not thread up, yr tangle; 
will not split or catch in the crochet 
hook which permits of rapid working 
It is smooth, of a glowing lustre, gives 
perfect results, dyed with SPECIAL 
DY ES in beautiful fast colors that are 
pope tor sweater use, an 1s 
ls of very liberal B.-. 


most 
sold on spt 


Send for Free Directions 


Dio iiile 
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387—Made Up Combination $2.25 


ONE OF THE CHIEF REASONS 
WOMEN FAVOR 


ROvat ‘i socttT 


Pac MBROIR a TFITS 


In addition to their quality and value 
supremacy, is their unusual efficiency 
where workmanship and completenes 
are concerned; and their unque stion abl ‘ 
economy u easured by she! r reliabilt 


is another direct reason for their reputa- 

tion of superiority and leadership 

Alth« igh prices of the irrent line are 
lower thas last year’s prices, the 


high Quality stan¢ dar 1 remains unchanged 








and the cor plete ikinf leaves nothing 
but the imple embroidery to be added. 
All tucks, and hems are beaut 
fully shed 1 les have far 
hemstitching and and = the 
arefully made items come to you in a 
clea an, fresh cond , sealed in a dust 
proof envelope 1 als ntains suft 
cient floss to entirely finish the. em 
broidery and instructions if necessary. 


Send for Circular of New Designs 
Royal Soctety Products are 
old by dealers everywhere 

H. E. VERRAN Co., Ine. 


Union Square, West New York 


All 


D1 ee KO emi 


DUNK ae ol ernie 
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This little pump is light and 
cool—made on awide comfort- 
able last There are also ox- 
fords, sandals and high shoes 
for children 




















There is a great demand for these Keds this 
summer—either with atheel or without. Similar 
models have an ankle strap. Of fine white can- 
vas witheither smooth or corrugated rubber sole 


Twenty million people will | acsew 






Excellent for tennis, canoe- 
ing, sailing and all kinds of 
sports. A popular variation 
of the universally worn ten- 
nis shoe—of sturdy canvas 
with smooth or corrugated 
rubber soles 


change to summer shoes 


when they change to summer clothes 


HY should we wear shoes of the same 
material in summer as in winter? 


Nowadays canvas rubber-soled shoes that 
have made themselves so popular for sport 
are worn all day long right through the 


summer. 


Millions of women are now changing to 


Keds for summer wear just as they change 
to summer dresses. They have learned that 
they can look fresher, feel more comfortable, 
more relaxed, and enjoy summer sports 
much better than before. 


There are trim everyday Keds—pumps, oxfords 
and high shoes. There are sturdy Keds for camp- 
ing, tramping, sports and games of every kind. 

For children there are pumps, oxfords, sandals, 
high shoes, for play, dress and school. Other Keds 
for men and boys. 

There is a difference between Keds and the or- 
dinary canvas shoes with rubber soles—a difference 
you will notice right away. The wide variety of 
models, the good lines, the firm, careful construc- 
tion that makes them hold their shape so well and 
wear so long, the fineness of the canvas, the white- 
ness of the rubber. 

The United States Rubber Company originated 
Keds and is the only company making them. Be 
sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe—the 
guarantee of quality and service. 


United States Rubber Company 








© Keds 


1/1 canvas rubber- 


soled shoes 


only by the 


name Keds 
shoe. 





Keds. Keds are made 


States Rubber Com- 
pany. Look for the 
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<> gt «©The New Patterns 





the BREW Metall Pattern 








Leading dealers 
nearly everywhere 
sell McCall Patterns. 
if you find that you 
can’t secure them, 
write to The McCall 
Company, 236 W. 
37th St., New York ‘ 

{ City, or to the near- ." 
XK ‘ ; est Branch Office, .* 1 
‘ 3 stating number and ‘ 
‘ 9) j size desired and en- 
| closing the price in 


\ } stamps or money 
. order, 
W ) } 














!cCall Pattern 

2136 Pajamas 
small, medium, lat 

Pri 





























The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2015 Nightgown 

Small, medium, large 

Price, 25 cents 


’ ge 
cent 


No. 2136, LADIES 
AND Misses’ Pa 
TAMAS. Small, 34 to 
30; medium, 38 to 
10; large, 42 to 44 
bust. Small size re 


No. 2015, LaAptigEs’ 
NIGHTGOWN. Small, 34 
to 36; medium, 38 to 
40; large 42 to 44 bust. 
quires 3%4 yards of The small size requires 
10-inch material 314 yards of 36-inch 
and 34 ward of 27- material 

inch lace 


& 
yA 
‘& 
a é “> 

) 

The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2164 Bathing Suit 
Small, medium, large 


I ents 


a , y 


No. 2164, Laprps’ 
AND Misses’ BatH- 
ING Sv1T; closing on 
shoulder. Small, 14 
to 16 years; me- 
dium, 36 to 38; 
large, 40 to 42 bust. 
Small size requires 
4'4 yards of 40-inch 
material; shield, 

yard of 18-inch; and 
60'8 yards of braid 
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No. 2161, Laptes’ 
Tir-On or ButTtTon- 
On Hovse Dress 
Size 36 requires 37% 
yards of 32-inch 
and ™% yard of 36 
inch. Width, 15s 


yards. 


OSS Fe Ce nee & ® ' 
+ 


ee 
joeooooere? 


No. 2069, Lapres’ AND Missgs’ APRON 
Small, 34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 bust. Small size requires 
25 yards of 36-inch material 





The NEW The NEW 
Ne ng vn MA ater 
” h? on — Small, oth tg 

Price, 35 cents Price, 25 cents 
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The NEW 
McCall 
Pattern 

2166 Skirt 

7 sizes, 24-36 

Price, 
























9626 Skirt 
6 sizes, 24-34 
Price, 25 cents 


No. 2166, Lapres’ SKIR1 
Size 26 requires, 234 
yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 1% yards 


No. 9626, Lapies’ Two- 
Piece Skirt. Size 26 re- 
quires 234 yards of 36- 
inch material. Width, 11% 
yards 


No. 2065, Lapres’ Two-Piece 
SKIRT; two styles of pocket; 
35-inch length from waistline 
2% yards of 36-inch 


Size 26, 


material. Width, 15¢ yards 








The NEW McCall Pattern 





No. 2081, Lapi1eEs’ 
THREE-PIECE SKIRT1 
Size 26 requires 25¢ 


yards of 36-inch ma 
terial. Width around 
the lower edge is 15¢ 
yards 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 

2081 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 
Price, 30 cents 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2156 Skirt 
. sizes, 24-36 
*rice, 30 cents 


No. 2172, Lapres’ THREE- 
Piece STRAIGHT PLEATED 
SKIRT. Size 26 requires 
31% yards of 48-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 314 yards. 


No. 2156, Lapies’ Skirt 
Size 26 requires, 33% 
yards of 
terial. Width, 1% yards. 


No. 9771, Lapies’ Skirt; with | 
pocket 
length from waistline. 
requires, 2'4 
material 


35-inch 
Size 26 
yards of 36-inch 
Width, 1% yards 


sections ; 














The NEW 











> 
rice, 


7 sizes, 24-36 






| The NEW McCall Pattern McCall Pattern 
j 2 irt 2172 Skirt 


7 sizes, 24-36 
30 cents Price, 30 cents 
— 


— orm rm poe = inka 
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2081 2156 2172 9771 2065 2166 9626 
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)2) 9771 Skirt 
7 sizes, 24-36 
Price, 25 cents 


36-inch ma- | 


- Al 
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ead : 
Sealpax 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


DAINTY ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 


a - 








in a Sealpax Envelope 





Always 





| “Just as Comfortable as Brother’s’ 


OU feel like dancing—you feel like working—you 
feel like /iving when you wear Lady Sealpax—it’s 
so cool and comfortable and adorably sensible! 

Lady Sealpax is a new underwear joy to wear on every 
| occasion under any garment—always the last word in 
comfort because of its form-fitting style, full seat, and 
wide legs—always exquisitely cool because of its light 
and breezy fabrics, its free-and-easy cut. 


Lady Sealpax is really an athletic underwear built like 
Sealpax for Men, but dainty and feminine nevertheless, 
| with an infinite variety of caressingly soft fabrics to 
| choose from. 
You buy Lady Sealpax in a sanitary envelope—your 
protection that no hands but yours touch the garment, 
crisp and fresh as the day it was made. 


Ask your dealer to show you Lady Sealpax 





| He can also supply Men’s Sea/pax, a better athletic 
underwear for men, sold in a cleaner way. And ask 
him to show you “Little Brother and Little Sister” Sea/- 
| pax, the new underwear joy for children. 
| 
| 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 
Send for ‘The Seal- 
pax Family Booklet,”’ 
describing the entire 
Sealpax line. 
Address Dept. B-1. — 
Sealpax 
for Men 





Sealpax 
for Children 


Athletic underwear for children 
“Dad’s Comfort for Dad’s Kids” 
Children love it, because it’s so free- 
and-easy. Built for hard wear. 


Made of a cool nainsook fabric 
with unusual comfort features— 
truly “A Better Athletic Under- 
wear Sold in a Cleaner Way.” 


THE SEALPAX COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The soft touch of Garda to your 
skin —like the kiss of perfumed 
breeze brings beauty and 
fragrance irresistible! Know 
Garda and you u ill knou 


} 
toilet necessaries truly unusual. 


POWDER of remarkable fineness 
A of rare blending qualities; of un 
usual clinging ability; of a neu 
uncommon fragrance: such a powder is 


GARDA 


FACE POWDER. 





Once you use Garda, you will treasure 


it always. Accept our invitation to try 
it. A 2c stamp will bring you a sample 
promptly —also the interesting story 
of Garda and the creation of her full 
line of exquisite toilet necessaries: 


Face Powder Cream 
Toilet Water Perfume 
Nail Polish Rouge 


Talcum Powder 
Garda toilet necessaries—and 130 other 
Watkins products—are delivered direct 
to your home, in city or country, by 
more than 4,000 Watkins Retailers 
The convenience of Watkins Service, 
and the Watkins standard of quality 
(known over fifty ee 
years), are respon- | 
sible for twenty | - 
million satisfied | Women 
users today. If a Wanted 
Watkins Retailer | to help supply the 
has not called re- | tremendous de 
mand for Watkins 
cently,writeusand | quality products, 
we will see that | sold direct to the 
you are supplied. | home, Desirable 
yuntry, are avail 


How to Get able for responsi 





~ b oe j 
le le men and wom 
a Samp € en. Theexperience 
Send 2c stamp and re- f more than 4,000 
ceive a liberal supply Warkins Retailers 
of Garda Face Powder, points the way to 





perfumed with daint opportunity for 








new Garda odor; also you. Writeforcom 
an attractive bocklet plete selling plar 
about Garda, the and list of 13 
terio ft Health Wa s products 
and Bea 





THE J. R. WATKINS CO. 


Dept. 215, Winona, Minn. 


Established The 
1868 Original 
- 8 
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Summer Garments for All Ages 
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The NEW Mc Call Pattern 


5 sizes 


Price, 25 cents 


No. 9640, CILD’s 
Dress; gathered or 
shirred. Size 4 re 
quires 15¢ yards of 
30-inch material 
rransfer Pattern 
No. 1086, in yellow & 


No. 2138, Boy’s 
Suit. Size 4 re 
quires 15g yards of 
30-inch material and 
yard 36-inch 
contrasting 








How to Obtain 
McCall Patterns 
Leading dealers nearly every- 
McC 


where sell cCall Patterns. 


if you find that you can't 


secure them, write to The 
w 


McCall Company, 236 
37th +St.. New York City, 


or to the nearest Branch 
Office, stating number and 
size desired and enclosing 
the price in stamps or 
money order, Branch Offices: 
418-424 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Itl.; 140 Second St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N 
Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga.; 70 
Bond St., Toronte, Canada. 





or blue ) a \¢ 





Men and | 








Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at 













































rious news tor women troubled \ 
ring hairy growths By means « re 
iw and very simple method yor re 
move not only the surtace hair, but the roots a 
well Just get a stick of Phelactine at any dr 
re or toilet counter wW the easy st 
© the hal con t y t ry 
Y y un ha t eve y y jon 
80 quickly, completely, haruil I lac l€ 
non ritating 0 MIOPTOUS, NON polsone 
; Tacoma Laboratories Tacoma Block, Chicago 
\ 
COLLAPSIBLE 
‘ 
= 
~ 
= ORESS FORM 
pees { 
ty MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
v essary for Atting as the sewing 
- ie for sewing Perfect fitting 
= dresses easily and quickly reproduced 
~ makes dresemaking @ pleasure and satis 
” faction : 
i» Duplicates Your Exact Figure 








lapses it to half size when not in use 
Indispensabie fo 








By turning three whee® at top it quickly 

and independently edjuste the eck, 

Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
rt t a 


Ski reproduce amy woman s 
style, © 
The at base instantly co! 


« Home ODress- 
makine. 100,000 SATISFIED USERS. 





Investigate and write today for cata 
log, Ulustrating complete dunes of 
Acme Dress Forma, and prices end 
name of your nearest dealer 
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L. & M. Adjustabie Dress Form Co. 
380 Throop Ave.. Brooklyn, New York 





for Catala and Price List 











‘ 
| No , Girw’s Dress; with bloomers 
| | Size vg of 32-inch material 
a Transfer Pattern No. 1102, in vellow 
Cees 2 “a 7 
Va ‘ — The NEW No. 2043, CH D’s Coat Size 2 requires 
McCall Pattern 134'yards of 36-inch material. Transfe1 9317 
The NEW 2043 Coat Pattern No 2, in blue. Transfer Pat 9317 Romper 
McCall } ie S sizes, 6 month tern No. 1091 for hat, in yellow or blue 
2071 Dress Price oe ase Price 
5 sizes, 4-1 Transfer Pattern N No CuiLp’s Romper; kimono 


I e e1 
‘ransfer Pattern N Transfer Pattern N 
, ‘ 


| (| & 


| 
yw The NEW McCall Pattern 
—_ 2070 Dress 
9694 Middy Dress sizes, 4-14 
Satecs ante Price, 30 cent 


I 


fut <*« 


No. 9694, Girt’s Mippy 
Dress. Size 8 requires 1 
yards of 36-inch for blouse 
and 1} yards of 36-inch for 0 ei 

skirt 043 2035 9793 


No 
back 
inch plaid and 


CHILp’s Romper; dropped 
requires 1'@ yards of 36 
44 yard of 36-inch plain 


sleeves; 


~j * - & <> 
1 Qo 
AS | 9767 Middy Dress 
5 sizes, 6-14 


{ A A 
bre PA ED 
r \ 


BH 3 U 


9767 2138 2071 9694 9640 9726 


pit Sete’ SEM LU 


dropped back. Size 3 requires 
2-inch material 


No. 2096, CHILD’s 
Dress. Size 3 re 
quires 1% yards of 
36-inch material, 
Iransfer Pattern 
No. 1103, in yellow 
or blue 


The NEW McCall Pattern 


9767, GiRL’s Muippy 
Dress. Size 8 requires 2 yards 
of 32-inch material and 
yard of 36-inch contrasting 





No. 2070, Giru’s Tie-On 
Dress. Size 8 requires 25 
yards of 32-inch material and 
s yard of 36-inch contrasting 


No. 9726, Girt’s Dress. Size 


8 requires 57g yards of 10% 
inch lace flouncing. The sash 
requires 34 yard of 10-inch 
ribbon 


CL) : dw sie 


/ { ety 





) sizes, 6 months 
to 4 years 


2035, Girt’s Dress. 
10 requires 2'@ yards of 36- 
inch material, and ! 
inch contrasting. Transfer Pat- 
tern No 








The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2 ress 
5 sizes, 1-6 
Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 110 
Price, 25 cents 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2 ress 
5 sizes, 6-14 
Price, 30 cents 
Transfer Pattern No. 1099 
Price, 40 cents 


Size 
6 yard 36- 


1099, in yellow or 
































McCall's Magazine 


for 


The FEW McCall Patteru 





tie. 


The NEW 


McCall &B¥ 
Pattern No 
2165 Dress 
5 sizes, Oo month 
to 6 years 


Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Patter! No. 1103 
> , 


No. 2171, CHILDREN’S / 
4 Caps. Size 1 requires, 

View A, % yard 27 

inch, % yard 12-inch / 
for tab and 34 yard / 
pleating; View B, % 

yard 27-inch; View | 
C, % yard 36-inch 


. A | 
CHILD § N 
DRESS 


: No. 2165, 

g ONE - PIECE 

& Size requires 154 Wd 
yards of 32-inch Hees 

Transfer Pattern No \ 
1103, in blue or yel- 
low. 


No. 2173, CHILD’S / { | 
Yoke Dress. Size 2 / | 
requires 11% yards of / \ 
20-inch flouncing for | \ 
dress, 5g yard of 7%- } 
inch for sleeves and | 

; 4 yard of 32-inch 
plain for yoke 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 

145 Dress 

5 sizes, 6-14 














Price, 30 cents 





» » 
—= Price. 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2146 Set of Under- 
wear 
6 sizes, 2 
*rice, 25 cents 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 


2 2171 Caps 
The NEW 4 sizes, 6 months 
McCall Pattern to 3 years” 
2173 Dress Price, 25 cents 
5 sizes, 6 months 
to 6 years 
25 cents 


) 





McCall Pattern The NEW 


2147 Dress McCall Pattern 


4 sizes, 2-8 2152 
> ress 
Price, 25 cent 6 dake. 4-34 


9.1? 
12 Transfer ba attern No. 1050 °. S, 
Ir Price, 35 cents 


20 cents 


No. 2146, Girt’s Set or UNDERWEAR; 


ticoat and drawers. 


Exclusive Patterns for the Kiddies 








How 


Leadin 
sell Mc 


in stamps or money order. Branch 
Offices: 418-424 S. Wells St., 
Chicago, IIL; 140 Second St., San 
Francisco, 82 N. Pryor St., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., Toronto, 
Canada. 


to Obtain 
McCall Patterns 


dealers nearly everywhere 
all Patterns. 
you can’t secure them, write to The 
McCall Company, 
New York 


ity, or to the nearest 
Branch Office, 


stating number and 
size desired and enclosing the price 


If you find that 
236 W. 37th St., 




























































The NEW 












McCall Pattern 


2170 Dress 


5 sizes, 6-14 


Price, 35 cents 


Transfer Pattern No. 
20 cents 


Price, 


gertrude pet- 
Size 8 requires 134 yards of 32- 


inch for petticoat and 1'@ yards of 32-inch for draw- 


ers, or 25g yards of 32-inch for the set. 


No. 2147, CxuLp’s Dress; kimono sleeves, 
lengthened by gathered sleeves, two-piece 
skirt. Size 6 requires 15% yards of 32-inch 
and '% yard of 36-inch for waist. 
No. 1050, in blue or yellow 

2152 


No. 2 , Girv’s Strp-ON Dress. 


short or 
straight 
material 


Transfer Pattern 


Size 8 requires 234 


yards of 32-inch material and 4 yard 36-inch con- 


trasting for collar. 


This model has side-pleated sec- 


tions and may be worn with or without sash belt 


No. 2145, Giru’s Dress; 
ened by gathered sleeves or circular cuffs; 
straight skirt. 
material for the dress and 54 yard of 
trasting for the sash and cuffs. 

No. 2167, Grrt’s BatHinc Suit; bloomers 
to underwaist. Size 10 requires 1% 


short kimono sleeves, length- 
two-piece 
Size 10 requires 2'@ yards of 36-inch 
36-inch con- 


attached 


yards of 36-inch 


material for the dress and 15¢ yards of 36-inch con- 


trasting for the bloomers and underwaist. 


iy 
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PUES ey UL ft 
2165 


2167 +2142 





1019 


McCall Pattern 
Romper 
6 months 


”\ = q i 
# * pars 
A \ Price, 25 cents 

















The NEW 
McCall Patiern 
2142 Dress 
5 sizes, 6 months 
to 6 years 


Price, 25 cent 


No. 2174, CHILD'S 
Romper. Size 2 re- 
quires 13¢ yards of 
32-inch material and 
4g yard of 36-inch for 
collar and cuffs 


No. 2142, CHILD’S 
Dress; two styles of 
sleeve. Size 2 re 
quires 134 yards of 
32-inch material 


No. 2170, GirRL’s 
DRESS; _ two - piece 
straight pleated skirt 
Size 8 requires 24% 
yards of 36-inch ma 
terial and 34 yard of 


36-inch for waist 
Transfer Pattern No 
1019, in blue 








The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2167 Bathing Suit 
4 sizes, 8-14 
"rice, 30 cents 


} 
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**°®My 20minuteles- 
son is the most pleas- 
ant part of the day; 
have lost 20 ibs. 
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Get Thin 


—to music) 
T HOME! With 


your own phono- 
graph! My personally 
dictated records make it 
easy to restore a normal 


figure in two months, o7 
even less. My quick reduction 
course for women 

never fails; their 

letters prove it. 


Reducing the Wallace 
way is fun 
My method makes p/ay of re- 
ducing. Each lesson leaves you eager 
for the next. I tell you just how to 
do the exercises, and count for you 
throughout the lesson. My interesting 
records will make you exercise —to 
music. Your enthusiasm grows as you 
see and feelresults. They come quickly! 


No matter how stout 
you are 


—or where you are too fleshy—my 
course speedily reduces you to normal 
proportions. You will acquire grace of form, 
carriage, poise; a figure easily gowned. If 
you are but s/ightly overweight, let me put 
you at the weight where you will look your 
best. Reduction is sure, and permanent. 


Your first lesson FREE 


Don’t pay for my services until | 
demonstrate their value. I'll put you 
through one lesson free. Then decide 
whether you wish to reduce this quick, 
effective way. If you make the start now, 


you can and wi// have a normal figure two 
Use coupon, 


months from today. 





IIIT TTT TT eee eee ee 
WALLACE “pxieski" CHICAGO 
Send. prepaid, in plain wrapping. re record for free 
ices, terms and complete in ation. I will 


either aol my enrollment for entire reducing course with 
rst payment of $5, or return your record within 6 days. 
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College Girl Corsets are 
like healthful exercise 


From the moment you put 
on the College Girl corset best 
suited to you it trains and de- 
velops your figure in lines of 
youthful grace and _ beauty. 
Every physical culturist 
knows that flesh can be made 
to ‘‘flow”’ properly or improp- 
erly. College Girl corsets com- 
fortably mould the flesh and 
tissues in right posture 


These scientifically designed 
corsets make no attempt to 
forcibly lace the figure into 
correct proportions. They en- 
courage and permit develop- 
ment of the figure under com- 
fortable, healthful guidance. 
Wearing College Girl corsets 





Grace through comfort 


Beauty through health 


is like well directed, whole Grace comes through comfort 
some exercise Your fieure beauty through health. These 
constantly improves. have been the aims of College 


Girl designers for 38 years 

Ihis purposeful idea inspires College Girl corsets are for all 
£ 

the design of every College women—a model for every type 
Girl model Chey are made in Sut every model brings the fash- 
accord with this exclusive 
plan. Women appreciate its 
vast importance its immea- 

surable value to them. 


ionable silhouette — the lines of 


youthfulness to every figure 


Your dealer has the proper 
model for your needs. Either 
front or back lace Ask to see it. 


JACKSON CORSET COMPANY, Jackson, Mich. 


kestab / 1883 Also Creators of Jane Jackson Corsets 








botlege FZirl Corsets 
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Slim and well-fitting! 


HE slim, well-cut lines and the comfortable coolness of 

Maline Knit Underwear are a positive joy to the 
woman who appreciates a smart, perfectly-dressed appear- 
ance. There’s no extra bunchiness anywhere — both the 
inion suits and vests are made with “StaUp” shoulder 
straps that neither slip off the shoulders nor show in an 
annoying manner up close to the neck. Then around the 
bottom of the vest, the finishing stitch is elastic, so that it will 


not break and allow the goods to ravel, as on ordinary vests. 


[he union suits are made in both open and closed styles, 
cut to fit comfortably and made with either a trim, tailored 
top, or the slightly more fussy, tape-trimmed top. 


For children, too, you can buy Maline Knit Underwear 
—all made of the same excellent quality yarn. Children’s 
sizes in both Vests and union suits. 


lf your favorite store cannot supply you with 
Maline Knit Ll Inderwear, write us direct. 


THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 2E Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot Iron 


On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 








1100 Below 


























1104—Transfer Design for 
Appliqué Tea Set. An ador- 
able design when appliquéd 
in cotton print on un- 
bleached muslin. Includes 4 includes 20 circles 51% 
pots, 43%, and 12 cups 254 inches across, 20 roses §'2 
inches high. Price, 25 cents x 4%, and 3% yards of 

Blue or yellow 101 scallops 23% inches across 
Price, 35 cents. Yellow. 


1100—Transfer Design for 
Dress Motifs. These ruffle 
roses and circles are ex- 
tremely smart. Pattern 














1101—Transfer Design for 
Appliqué Motifs. A smart 
dress trimming, finished 
with beads, chain or out- 
line-stitch. Includes 8 fruit 
motifs 5% x 3'2, 8 rose- 
and-leaf motifs 644 x 5*2. 
and 15 flat roses 5'2 x 5§'2 
inches. Price, 30 cents 
Yellow 


1102—Transfer Design for 

Dress Trimming. For but- 

tonhole and darning-stitch. 

Includes 3% yards of 6- 

inch border. Price, 30 cents 
Yellow. 


1103—Transfer Design for 
Dress Trimming. To be em- 
broidered in buttonhole- 
stitch in gay colors on chil 
dren's frocks. Colored bind- 
ings and hems add to the 
dainty effect. Pattern in- 
cludes 27@ yards each of 3 
narrow borders about 2 
inches deep. Price, 25 cents. 
Blue or yellow. 


1099—Transfer Design for 
Dress Trimming. A strik- 
ing design in wool or silk 
darning to be used as given, 
or in parts. Pattern includes 
3% yards of g-inch and 

| yards of j7-inch _ border. 

| Price, 40 cents. Yellow. 






































1099 1099 
| 
' - 
1102 1102 
1103 1103 
103 1103 





How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you 
can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York 
City, stating number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
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Smart Knitted Garments for the Outdoor 


Maid to Wear 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


1105 


Children’s Knitted 
Garments 

















1105—Knitting Directions for Children’s 
Garments. Includes child’s dress, trimmed 
with darning-stitch; child’s hemstitched 
dress; boy’s smock suit (in sizes 2 to 3 and 
4 to 5 years); also girl’s middy suit (sizes 
6 to 7 and 8 to 9 years). These smart little 
knitted garments are especially adapted to 
outdoor: wear, and may be developed in 
soft Shetland wool in the gay dainty shades 
or in the more practical colors. The girl’s 
middy suit may have a colored middy 
trimmed with white and a white skirt 
trimmed with the color of the middy. Pat- 
tern gives directions for all four garments 
in the sizes stated. Price, 25 cents 














1098—Knitting and Crochet Directions for 


Ladies’ Sweaters. The smart slip-on model 
illustrated is crocheted of black fiber silk 
in a simple Irish lace-stitch. The hat to 
match, trimmed with a spray of gay wool 
flowers, is especially charming in style and 
is very simple to crochet. The pattern also 
includes designs for a knitted wool slip-on 
with embroidered squares, a knitted silk 
slip-on combining plain and openwork 
stitch, a knitted sports suit with coat- 
sweater and skirt, and a dainty dress knitted 
in lace-stitch. Full directions and detail 
stitches are given. In one size, 36 to 38 
inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents 





How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Patterns 


If you find that you 


can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York 
City, stating number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
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HITE is chosen by the well-dressed 


woman for two reasons: first, because 

Fashion dictates white, but more 
especially because before all colors, white is 
most becoming and always in good taste. 


The discriminating woman who requires many white 
garments, selects Duretta Cloth, the white cloth of distinction, 
for besides being a durable fabric with a twilled weave, it has 
a luster finish that distinguishes it from all other white fabrics. 

Being soft and pliable with a suitable weight, it is most 
adaptable for Middies, Outing Clothes, Suits, Blouses, 
Children’s Suits, Dresses and Rompers, Aprons, Nurses’ and 
Doctots’ Uniforms. 

Best of all, Duretta Cloth never grows grimy with 
repeated laundering. A quality that recommends it highly 


‘for Children’s Rompers, and especially to the mother who 


plans to dress her children in white all the year. 


Sports Skirts, Suits, Porch and House Dresses made from 
this twilled weave, lustre finished 


rella (lelh 


express a crisp, immaculate daintiness that every woman of 
refinement desires. 

Ask for Duretta Cloth, for it is individual, adaptable 
and durable, and it is the newest fabric of the Pacific 
Mills, who have the most modern Bleachery in the world 
and produce an unrivaled output of Bleached Cotton Goods 
as well as Printed and Dyed Goods of every description. 





—— — } 
If your dealer does not have Duretta Cloth, send Mrs. Chas.R. | 


Small, 70 Kilby St., Boston, his name; and she will send you samples, 
quote price and will see that your order is filled by Parcel Post. 


= ( 7 





Pacific Mills 


Mass. 
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The Doctor says:— 
| “Don’t wait for danger signals” 


ATURE sends out danger signals when the 
intestines become clogged. These warnings 
re often coated tongue, drowsiness, headache 
enor a a eter wna tn to eat. They warn that the 
blood has absorbed poisons from the intestines 
and that they are flooding through the body, 
reaching every tiny cell. 
It is a serious condition 
“A person so affected, is not only subject to 
troubles within the body but is weakened against 
illness from without. He becomes an easy prey 
to such ailments as colds, grippe or influenza. A 
constipated child is more exposed to measles, 
whooping-cough, scarlet fever and soon. And 
in the case of a nursing mother, blood that is 
loaded with such poisons affects thosecells which 
provide milk forthe baby, thus injuring the infant. 
“Just a little care will keep your family in good 
health. See that their intestines are kept clean. 
The most efficient way to do this is to give them 
Nujol regularly 
Why Nujol relieves 
Without irritating or forcing the system, Nujol simply 
softens the food waste. This enables the many tiny 
muscles in the walls of the intestines, contracting and 
expanding in their normal way, to squeeze the food 


waste along so that it passes naturally out of the sys- 
tem, regularly and thoroughly 

Nujol tel eves constipation without any unpleasant or 
weakening effects. It does not upset the stomach, cause 
nausea oF gripit nor interfere with the day’s work 
or pla 

Nujol is absolute rmiess and pleasant to take. Try it. 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


For Constipation 
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The thecii Siew. 
pple ani-Flush — 


Mes se OF 
to Einstein, I will insist— You will come Cleans Closet Bowis Without Scouring 
to America, too! We will see it all to 
gether—” 

He took her hand and pressed it to his 
heart; she could feel its strong, hard beat 
ing. His voice was steady and grave. “No 
little one. Do not think of me. I shall stay 
here, content. Yes, content! I shall read of 
your progress, of your fame—not every old 
man shall be as happy as I, my dear.” 

She had a glimpse of the tragedy of age 
Tears stung her eyes. She put an agm 
around his neck and kissed him. Many 
years later, when New York, Paris, Munich, 
Petrograd, London, were at her feet, she 
understood how he had cared for her, and 
was glad she had given him that kiss 

But she never knew that when her gas- 
light had flamed up in the small dreary 
room, when she stood gazing in the mirror 
and seeing radiant visions in the eyes that 
looked back at her, Francois Doret in the 
courtyard below was looking up at the yel 
low oblong of her window 

“Although I am old,” he thought, “my 
heart is young. I wish she had not kissed 
me like a daughter.” 








No Scrubbing—No Scouring 


Sani-Flush will relieve you of the 

. hard work of cleaning the closet bowl. 

Let the Anchor Sprinkle a little into the bowl, accord- 
H | | ing to the directions on the can, and 
OIC flush. It’s white magic. All of the 


[Continued from page 7) unsightly stains are removed, leaving 
the bowl as spotlessly white as new— 
hereafter, we passed the Light, and the first perfectly sanitary too, so that the use 


of the Four Sisters. When we got to the 
second island there wasn’t but one place 
we could land, a little cove around on the 
south side. I never did know how we made 
it ‘ How those little scrub pines 
did bend before the wind! I couldn't help 
thinking that Mrs. Prentice had already got 
her punishment. 

It was some time before we found her 
We hollered all we could, but we couldn't 
even hear each other in that storm. She 
was huddled up on the ground, under one 
of the biggest of the pines, her head bent 


of disinfectants is not necessary. 


Sani-Flush is sold at 
grocery, drug, hardware, 
plumbing, and house- 
furnishing stores. If 
you cannot buy it lo- 
cally at once, send 25c 
in coin or stamps for a 
full sized can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; 
foreign price, 50c.) 





doers ‘tas hae tnene The Hygienic Products Co. 
“Dick! Oh—Dick!” she cried out; then Canton, O. 

she stood, holding to the tree, looking at Canadian Agents: 

me like a person that has come out of a Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


nightmare. And then she looked at Mary, Toronto 
coming up with the rain and the wind a 
lashing her about. Mrs. Prentice shrank 
away from her; but Mary didn’t take any 
notice of that. She put out her arms, and POEMS WANTE for pul ~ ation. Cash 
suddenly Mrs. Prentice just crumpled up Send one short poem = gay py rerio 


“It’s just as well,” said Mary. “We can IDYL PUB. CO.. 189 N. Clark St.. Suite 213, CHICAGO 
get her to the boat, between us.” 


Well, we did; but I never knew how we Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
did it; a dead weight, in that wind and @ sets of ensclopes, 69.80 inc inding toe 
rain, little and lean though she was. We 











samples ney Eg $1.00 
got the boat down to the water, and then C. OTT ENGRAVING C War esaat aye Philadelphia, Pa 


all we could do was to make — gg tee ALONEY SArUDS 


all. Better part o’ six miles, ‘twas, from 
this cove; so we headed for a place where Beautify rounds-Send for Free Book- 
and Buy f mf Ke Grower atcost plus one profit 


there were some houses belongin’ to sum- 
ALONEY BROSGWELiSG. | Bank Danse 4 


mer folks. Day was ’most coming, by the 


time we landed, and the wind died down — 
ome, but the rain kept up. The houses 
were all shut up, but we got into a little 
shack where the folks used to undress to go 
Miller BabyC hicks give you 100% hatch 
insurance without worr 20 leading varieties 
Safe delivery guaranteed Suce atone y shipped 
to 46 states last year Capac 


in bathing 
Sti, a 
setting. C hie ks shipped aeaene. c telag F’ 


Time day come, I got up, and said I'd 
go out and see what I could find by way of Miller Poultry Farm, Box 607, Lancaster, Me. 


help to get ‘em back; but Mrs. Prentice 

grabbed me and cried out, “No! No! I 

parapet Boag a NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
Mary never turned a hair, but just said, Every Deat Pereen Gaews Vhas 

calm as always: “Wait, Asa. They'll be ms. 
















searching by now, and they can see the ta Br : 
, . ” . y are e 
dory on the sand out there. Wait So I } able on 
. ’ ’ r I v te ¢ 
sat down again. I hadn't even a smoke. | a a A 
pick tonal a? de; = Ty ire a Medicated Ear Orem 


Mrs. Prentice crouched in a corner. After 
a while Mary began to talk, low, like she 
was talking to herself 

“There must be many a wreck on the 
coast today,” said she. “Many a wreck 
Lives lost. Men not coming home to their 
wives. Maybe women lost, too. Drownded 
There'll be motherless children as well as 


Pat. Nov. 3. 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. ae. ’ 
1s Adelaide St., * Bewet, Mich. 


oN \\Be a Nurse 
\ Learn at Home 











If over 18 and under 55 you can be 


fatherless, after this day. Little children some 8 ee ree a rorer oe 
without any mother. I often wonder how ae Pay nay ed 






they manage to grow up good, without 
mothers, like some have to. I remember 
my own mother. She used to say to me, 


Earn $25 to $40 a Week 
Entire tuition fees often earned in few 
a Earn while you learn. Lessons 
le, aland iperectine Splendid 
ctica, | Nurses, Hospita! 









oe . £ desires 
Whatever happens, Mary, you find out ia authorers jin h fees: 
what's right to do, and you stand firm spusio jossen, 


‘ es, 
y ’ “ y- ck G . .Address CHIcaco 
Nothing can hurt you worst then. cuoot, ov Nu Department 9, 
“ - . . Ashland Bivd., Chicas . Ti. 
I always remembered. I remembered 
when—when I married—Aim. They didn’t 


want me to They told me—things. True, Beautify i. Complexion 


they were, too—I didn’t doubt that. There'd 
been other women—there would always be SURELY, QUICKLY 
Nadinola Cream 


Until the last one. Because I always knew 
The Supreme Beauty Re- 


there'd be an end to that, some time, if I 
could just do as mother said: hold to the quisite Used end Radeveod 
By Thousands 


right and stand firm. Like a ship without 
a rudder, he was; but I said to mystlf, NADINOLA banishes tan 
many and many a time, ‘Yet if the ancltor freckles, pimples, sallow 
holds, the ship rides safe.’ So I always ness, etc. Extreme cases 
think of myself like that, as the anchor— Rids pores and tissues of 
his. Maybe he hasn’t always loved me the impurities. Leaves the skin 

clear, soft, healthy. Directions and guarantee 

. & 


same way as—as he has—some ae 

Fuge arty a But os _— in package. At leading toilet counters. If 
es always come / to me € always they haven’t it, by mail, two sizes, 60c. 
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UST like a careless boy! 
Yes, but the cut had 
to be healed quickly and 
cleanly so he could do his 


work, Father suggested 





Always made under this signature Aide 


And Mentholatum did it 
—healed the cut gently 


and prevented infection by 
its antiseptic action, 


Gl weltin a fer 


Mentholatum soothes ner- 
vous headache, heals burns, 
and eases tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere in 
tubes, 25¢; jars, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 








Wichita, Kans. 








FREE—DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 











»men—Girls. 15 up— Learn Designing and Making, easily 
your home Earn $40.00 week up. lessons free. Write 
nmediately. Franklin Lostitute, Dept. HSS4, Rochester, N.Y. 








We supply guaranteed high gradestock and 

buy back al! you raise at$7.00 to$18.50andup 

a pair, and pay expresscharges. Big Profits. 

Use back yard, barn. cellar, attic. Contract 

and illustrated Catalog Free 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 
401G Broadway - New York 





Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired*by wearing 


DR. WALTER'S  spesicared Reducino 
RUBBER GARMENTS and wome 


and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send for illustrated Booklet 
Bust Reducer, Price $6.00. Chin Reducer, Price $2.50 
Dr. Jeanne C. A. Walter, 353 Fifth Ave., New York 
(Billings Building, 4th Floor 
Ent. on 34th St., 3rd Door East 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar Co., 
845 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 


We Pay $6 a Day 


to good active men and women taking 
orders for New Waterproof Apron. Saves 
laundry and protects clothes. Acid 
proof, grease proof. Practical, durable, 
Won't crack or peel off. All sizes, 
Easy to Demonstrate 

Work spare time or full time. Often take 
orders for three in one family. Any manor 
Woman can make big money working only 
a few hoursaday. Write for demonstrating 
sample and special terms to agents. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., A- 602 Dayton, O. 


’ DESTROY HAIR 


AND ROOTS ON FACE, 
arms or body. per 
manently with ZIP. 
Yo electricity. Unlike 
depilatories which 
merely burn off surface 
hair. leaving the roots 
to thrive 
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ZLP is the rapid, harm- 
less, painless and frag- 
rant compound used by 
actresses debutantes, 
beauty specialists. 
Easily applied at bome, 
ZIP instantly remove 

all undexirabie bair without pain, leaving the 
skin soft and smooth 

At your dealers or direct by mail in plain wrap 
per. Treatments at better class Beauty Shops 
representing me Write for FREE lI\\ustrated 
BOOK, 4 Talk on Superfluous Hair.” Call 
at office to have FREE DEMONSTRATION. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 
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© Specia ist Dept. S 
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Let The Anchor 
Hold 


[Continued from page 58] 


will—I know that. He needs me. I’m the 
only one he never tires of, and never will 


“Some folks think he’s all bad. But I 
know different. He’s big and strong, and 
sometimes he’s had bad luck, and some 


times I guess ’twas his own fault. So when 
women make up to him, and all that, it 
just makes him think he’s what they tell 
him he is. I don’t believe he’s ever really 
hurt one. He makes love-talk to ‘em and 
leaves em. But some day there'll be an end 
to it all. He'll know where his anchor is.” 

I knew Mrs. Prentice was looking at her 
now, but I wasn’t. I plumb didn’t know 
where to look. Never did hear a woman 


talk so. Then all of a sudden Mrs. Pren 
tice asks, “How can you let him come 
back? How can you put up with his car 


ing for other women? I'd 
husband—I'd do anything, 
hurt him—to—” 

Mrs. Prentice seemed too choked up to 
say any more, and Mary waited a minute 
before she answered; seemed like she’s try- 
ing to find the right thing to say. “I don't 
know 's I ever heard of one person’s being 
hurt, the way you mean, without others 
being hurt, too. I wouldn’t want to hurt 
them that’s innocent.” 

“So you take it all, and forgive him!” 

“IT take what I got to take. But about 
forgiving—when it’s all over and I know 
he’s safe, maybe I'll have time to think 
about forgiving. But I can’t stop to for 
give until I know he’s safe— I got to be 
his anchor—first of all.” 

Mrs. Prentice didn’t say anything to 
that, and after a while Mary went on talk- 
ing, in that still way that set me shivering 
worse than the wet did. “Of course,” she 
said, “maybe ‘twould be different if we had 
children. But even so, I guess I'd a good 
deal rather have them sit in judgment on 
me if I had stood by their father and 
brought him safe home at last, than if I 
had got mad or—or jealous, and hurt him 
Maybe I don’t know; but I don’t believe 
I could hurt—the children. My 
own mother had a lot to stand, in some 
ways—like lots of women; but she stood 
firm. I remember how she always come to 
my room, at night, when ’twas dark, to see 


if he were my 
anything—to 


if I was all right. I remember the first 
night—after she had—gone 
“Don't—” said Mrs. Prentice; her fool 


ish, little yellow head down on her knees 
again 

Mary didn’t say another word, nor any 
of us. I guess a couple of hours must have 
passed. Once or twice I opened the door 
but the rain was bad as ever 

Presently I knew Mrs. Prentice was 
cryin’. But ‘twan’t so long afterward that 
we heard a shout. I ran out. It was just 
as Mary had said—thpy'd been searching, 
and they'd found the dory. In about an- 
other minute Mrs. Prentice was running 
through the rain to her husband. Then she 
was in his arms—and I will say he seemed 
right glad to have her. I heard her cry, 

“I want to go home!” 

Mary come out, and then she told the 
first real good round lie of her life, I reckon 

“My husband is away, and Mrs. Pren- 
tice wanted to go fishing, so Cap’n Asa and 
I took her. The storm come up more sud- 
den than we thought. I guess the row 
boat got adrift. Too bad to lose it.” 

They had come searching in a launch, 
and all the way home Mr. Prentice had his 
arms about his wife, holding her up close. 
Nobody said anything much. Only, when 
we was all out on the wharf at last, Mrs 
Prentice ran up to Mary and kissed her, 
and I heard her say, “I’m going to bring 
my little boy to see you, some day.” 

Funny about women, ain't it? 


Oh, him? Handsome Dick? Yes, that 
was the last time. Seems he come back 
soon’s he could for the storm, thinking 
she’d be on the island as they'd agreed; and 
he found the rowboat stove in on the 
rocks, and he couldn’t find her. He beat 
around the Four Sisters two days, then he 
went home to Mary. He come in trembling 
like a leaf and leaned up against the door, 
and said, “Mary! My God, Mary!” 

But she just looked up at him and said, 
quiet-like, “It’s all right, Dick. We found 
her, Asa and me. She's safe.” 

She said he stood looking at her a min- 
ute, and then he come and put his head in 
her lap and cried like a baby. He thought 
it was what you might call murder, you 
see; and he wasn’t ever as bad as that 

That winter he got a ship again, and a 
while after that he begun to go on the long 
voyages But Mary don’t go with him. 
She always goes to the end of the path to 
see him off, and waits there for him when 
he comes ashore. Straight as any, he has 
been. Once when he was going off I met 
her turning home again. 

“Don’t like to see him going off, do you 
Mary?” I said. But she just smiled. 

“Oh, he’ll come home, Asa, he’ll come 
home! Let the anchor hold, and the ship 
rides safe!” 
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Montgomery Ward & Co.'s special Spring offers by mail. Send your order 
to us for all your wearing apparel and make substantial savings. These 
three bargain items are but a few of the thousands in our book. You 


can order by mail from this ad or use your Montgomery Ward Catalogue. 
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summer dress of 


splendid quality at alow price 

[he style is correct, having 
been copied from higher priced 
models. The basque fastens in 
back with a pretty bow anda 
silk ribbon ties at the neck 

Dainty organdie forms the col 
lar, the cuffs and the pocket 
lapels and a favorite trimming 
is the white ric-rac braid. 
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A Young Man’s Fancy 


HE ambitious young male author is a cor | 
tinual inspiration. As long as we receiv 
letters such as we reprint in part, below, th« hobs} 


future of American fiction is bright 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE CO 

“Dear Sir 

“I love to write stories of good character. I 
have a great imagination and wondering mind 
toward writing short stories. I would like to id 


get one of mine in your magazine One story 


I have in mind just now which I am going to fey 
write soon is, a wife is a mother to a man. I Fit? 
have not read anything regarding it, but I } 
heard a noted colored man of this city talking | 
about things of life to a man in a small lunch } 
room the other day, and he was talking about 

a real wife being a mother also. Thought | 

could write a good story that would wake } 
ome up and do good. Another one is a black 

berry girl and a real man Thought of it in \ 


Sunday-school one morning. Did not have any 
reason why to write it. Never heard anyon \ 
talk about it or nothing Another one is a 
good boy that did not know his worth among 
the world. Thought of it one morning when 
sweeping down the stairs for my mother when 
she was sick. I can prove that I am a good 
honest eighteen-year old boy of this city I 
trust you will write, as I am interested 
“P.S. 1 am not a English professor, but a 
common writer, write so anyone can under 
stand. This is one trouble today; there is not enough com 
mon writing done so the less educated people can under 
stand it 
“I would like to have my stories classified as old-fash 
ioned common stories for the good of all, by God’s help 


A Sociable Mule 


“woe was ploughing the field alongside the road when 
one of his neighbors went by 

“Good mawrin, Boss,” he answered to the neighbor 
creeting Then he yelled at the mule, who had fallen into 
repose at the sound of conversation 

“Gwan there, you onery ole mule, who done tole you 
all to stop.” Turning to the neighbor, he explained 

“Boss, dat dar am de mos conversationales’ mule you 
ebber did see in Virginny. Cain’t eben say ‘Howdy’ but dat 
mule doan wanter stop and git inter de talk 


Big Times 


HE three largest clocks in the world are: The Colgat 

Clock, in Jersey City, N. J.; The Metropolitan Clock 
in New York, and the Philadelphia City Hall Clock 

The Colgate clock is sixteen feet larger in diameter than 
Big Ben in Westminster, London. It is thirty-eight-and-a 
half feet in diameter, the minute hand is twenty feet long 
and weighs one-third of a ton, and its tip travels more than 
half a mile a day The dial is made in strips, with openings 
to offset the velocity of the wind. Brightly illuminated at 
night, its red lights show the position of the hands on the 
dial, so that at a glance one can tell the time. Occupying, as 
it does, a prominent position on the water front, it is visibl 
for many miles. The entire clock weighs about six tons 

The Metropolitan Clock comes second, with four dials 
twenty-six feet in diameter, and minute hands seventeen 


hour at night, a light flashes 


feet long. Every quarter of an 
from the top of the steeple, three-hundred-and-fifty feet 
above the clock It is electrically driven, and is a self 
winder. It is perhaps the most accurate clock ever made 
Philadelphia City Hall Clock comes third, with dials 
twenty-five feet across. Its hour hand is twelve feet long 
and the center of the dial is three-hundred-and-sixty-two 


feet above the pavement 


No Change 


RS. O'CALLAHAN, having been unfortunate enough to 


lose her husband 


Jerry, in death, put herself to great 
ettort to award him a decent funcral. In the evening, one of 


his best friends came to pay his respects to the dead man 








Pat stepped sadly into the middle of the parlor and stared 
solemnly at the corps Suddenly his face changed. Stick 
ing out a long forefinger, heefelt tl lead man’s face He 


burst into laughter 


The widow, rushing in, ask« Sure, and what is it that 
is funny?” 

“Your husband,” shouted Pat “Feel him, Mary, he’s 
warm 


“Wurra,” interrupted the widow decisively, “hot or cold 
out he goes in the mornin’.” 
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Kitten Logic 


. 


ITTLE Edward's twin sisters were being christened. All 

went well until Edward saw the water in the font; then 
he turned anxiously to his mother, exclaiming: “Mother, 
which one are you going to keep?” 


Only Reason 


HE Sixth Michigan Cavalry, in the old days, was com 
manded by a colonel who had formerly been a mem 
ber of the Michigan bar. He was more legal than warlike 
On the last day at Gettysburg his regiment, with others, was 
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in line awaiting orders. The men, impatient, grew noisy in 


their talk and laughter 

The colonel bore it for a few minutes, and then, turning 
to his men with a nervous gesture, he called: “Keep silent, 
there!” Adding in an apologetic tone, “Not that I care, but 


it will sound better.” 


Long or Short? 


N°? wonder the family raises a row when Mabel comes 
home from art school, or from a visit to the big city 
with her hair bobbed. More than prejudice and local pride 
in the hair that once was daughter’s, lies behind the parental 
protest, the maternal fears. The ancients held theories about 
the retention of the hair. In the South Seas, warriors never 
cut the hair before going into battle. The Frankish kings 
always went to war unshorn. Their young princes grew up 
with their hair uncut, lest some harm befall them. All on the 
theory that the hair was an integral part of the personality, 
and that one did not lose it, nor become separated from it 
by a mere passage of the barber's shears. What happened to 
the hair afterward, might perhaps harmfully affect its owner 
One took no chances with the shears 

It is lucky, of course, that we have got past these fears 
Father would look curious if he never cut his hair until he 
got the price he wanted for the old farm. Baldness is no 
doubt an inevitable product of evolution 


Very Chary 


A BROOKLYN woman, anxious that her servants should 
have every comfort, recently entered her kitchen and 
observed to her cook: 

“Mollie, I see that you have only one chair here. I must 
get another for you.” 

“Ye needn’t mind, mum,” said Mollie. “I have none but 


, lama lere ” 
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CALL 


Queer People 


HAT singular old Amanda Jones 
Has been to call on poor Bethesda Browne ;” 
“My dear, how strange of Evelina Bones 
To make a friend of crazy Mrs. Towne!” 





“How weird of Emmeline,” we sternly add, 
“To go to that new class on Taming Apes;” 
And, “Have you heard that Mary Johnson had 
That freak to dine, who wrote No Man Escapes?” 


“How could Maria marry Mr. Lee? 

He is the most peculiar man, you know.” 
And when the Smiths are ailing, we agree 

“They won't be cured by that odd Dr. Blow!” 


So, on and on, our neighbors we discuss, 
Yet, strange to say, we'd be surprised to hear 
That there are folks who wonder about us, 
And really think that we are very queer! 
—Charlotte Becker 





Lost Liberty 


HAT article in the February McCall’s, Big 
Business or Marriage—or Both, has stirred 
up several homes. Here is a paragraph from the 
letter of a wife who worked before her marriage 
and wishes she was working now—with all due 
deference to her husband 
“The war has brought about a revolution 

in woman’s work. Of the vast number of 

women who entered the business world dur 
ing this period, the majority are loath to leave even for 
the unalloyed joys of the wife and mother. The least 
interested ones drop out, but the more efficient, who 
found a place for themselves, remain. They received a 
taste of what freedom and independence mean, and the 
savor was good. It has been lamented that marriage does 
not mean the same to the average woman worker as it 
did years ago. The man cannot offer as much to the 
woman in business as he can to her stay-at-home sister 
Frequently her salary is equal to his, and the material 
comforts she enjoys would perhaps be lessened if one 
salary were divided by two. Consequently the success 
ful woman in business if she marries, remains there after 
marriage—if conditions are at all conducive 

“As far as my own case is concerned, I am a busi- 
ness woman, married, and not working. I gave up my 
work under protest, as it was necessary for one of us 
to do so. My position of stenographer-secretary was 
in a city, but my husband’s work took him to a small 
country town, where it is impossible for me to obtain 
employment. But the business world has never for one 
moment ceased to allure, and some day, when my hus- 
band’s business permits us again to live in a town of 
some size, I'm going back 

“In the meantime, I’m doing small jobs of extra 
stenographic work around town, keeping my husband's 
correspondence and greedily reading the papers, trying 
to keep in touch with the world I love and expect to 
reenter.” 


Her Mistake 


CERTAIN reverend archbishop in a distant city was 
accustomed to walk out by himself in the park near 
the episcopal residence. Sometimes, when weary, he would 
rest on a park bench. Now, because the archbishop was 
getting older and was afflicted with rheumatism, he some- 
times found it a little difficult to arise again. It took, as he 
said, Christian resolution 
One day, when seated on his favorite bench, he made 
several futile efforts to rise. Then His Grace, seeing a littk 
gamin of a girl playing nearby, called her over 











Squeak 


~ 


“My good child,” he said, “will you help me to get up?” 

“Sure,” said the youngster, and after several long pulls, 
she hauled the prelate to his feet. 

“Thank vou, my dear child,” he said 

“Oh, sure,” she said, “that’s nuttin’. I often do that for 
my Pop; he drinks a little, too.” 


A Master Mind 


HEN Carlton came home from his first term at col 
lege, he undertook to inspire his little brother with 
awe for his great learning. One evening, pointing to a star, 
Carlton said: 
“Do you see that small luminary? It’s larger than this 
whole world!” 
“°Tisn’t,” said the little boy 
“It is, too,” insisted Carlton 
“Then,” said his brother triumphantly, “why doesn’t it 
keep the rain off us?” 
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*“__the richest cake 
I ever tasted—and made 
without butter”’ 
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ANY housewives still think 

that butter is needed for 

making rich cakes and pastries. This 
is an old-fashioned idea—is rapidly 
being abandoned by modern cooks. 


People who have been using but- 
ter, lard or ordinary fats in cooking 
can hardly realize how rich and sat- 
isfying —yet light and thoroughly 
digestible — their cakes, pies and 
pastries are when Mazola is used. 


As every good cook knows, the 
old-fashioned way of cooking with 
animal fats makes cakes heavy and 
pie crusts soggy. 


One has to be an expert cook 
and know just how to handle an 
oven to cook with butter or lard. 


Even beginners get perfect results 
with Mazola. Cakes are rich and 
wholesome—bread and biscuits light 
and delicate tasting. Pie crust is al- 
ways brown and flaky, so appetizing 
that you want to eat every bit of it. 


Much More Economical 
to Use Mazola 


Not only is the food more de- 


licious and digestible, but you use 
one-quarter to one-third less Mazola 
than you need of either butter or 


lard. 


Mazola is free from moisture, as 
found in butter, lard and ordinary 
cooking fats. It is an absolutely 
100 % pure vegetable fat. 


Being a liquid, the tedious and 
time-wasting “creaming in” process 
is easier. Mazola is always ready for 
instant use. 


For the Finest French 
Pastry 


The finest French pastry is now 
being made with Mazola. It is 
delicate in taste, and with a greater 
richness; for Mazola gives richness 
and avoids sogginess. 


Leading clubs, hotels, hospitals, 
sanitariums and institutions use 
Mazola. It is the favorite cooking 
and salad oil on dining cars of lead- 
ing railroads throughout America. 


Mazola is sold in pint, quart, 
half-gallon and gallon cans by gro- 


cers everywhere. 








A Book Every Housewife Should Have—FREE 
The new, handsomely illustrated Corn Products Cook 
Book contains 64 pages of practical recipes, tested out 
by expert cooks. Write today. Corn Products Refining 
Company, Argo, Illinois. 
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A Big Help 
" ecleaning | 


for" 


At house-cleaning time, 
there’s nothing equal to 
Old Dutch. It makes 
everything spick-and- 
span and sanitary — 
doors, windows, floors, 
walls, fixtures, utensils. 


SUiethiiiam@lititige cause 
omy and efficiency. 





